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( Evans’ Patent ) <a 
They are made from thoroughly seasoned lumber— __ the only doors on the market having the Weed Wedge 
the best California White Pine, which possesses a soft- Dowel (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel renders 
ness of fibre and brightness of color that appeals.to separation at the joints impossible. Many lumber deal- 
critical home builders. ers say these doors sell themselves. They’ll do the 

But they are more than just. beautiful doors—they are same for you and win a lot of new customers too. 

Sold by the leading jobbers ia the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for fuil information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 
PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
Weed, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 

















Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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Shippers Take Action to Force a Supply 
of Cars 


The action of the members of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s ‘Association in authorizing their counsel 
to begin suit against the Southern Pacific for heavy 
damages beeause of failure to deliver to them cars 
in which to ship the lumber they have orders for 
brings to mind the fact that periodically the lumber- 
men of that section have suffered from ear scarcity. 
Year after year they have the same old trouble of 
Inability to get cars; nevertheless the railroad does 
hot now seem to be any better equipped to haul the 
Output of their mills to market than some years ago. 

The Willamette Valley lumbermen feel that they 
have so long been neglected by the railroad that 
Serves their territory that they ‘must now invoke the 
course of the law to protect their interests. 

[i is not believed that the Willamette Valley lum- 


bernien are eager to secure damages, but rather that 
by ta king this course they believe the railroad of- 
ficiais will understand that they are in earnest and 


must have ears to move the lumber for which they 
hav orders on their books, now delayed many weeks 
mm filing, This railroad, like others, encouraged the 
estat) ishing of lumber manufacturing along its line, 
but does not seem to have been able or willing to 
take care of these industries, once they are: located. 
Lum “7 in other sections of the country have had 
more or less similar experience, and the outcome of 
the action just brought by the Willamette Valley 
Lunbermen’s Association will be awaited by the trade 
With interest. 


Proposed Reconsignment Penalty Not 
Aimed at Wholesalers 


The following letter was received this week from 
an Ohio wholesale concern: 

‘*We note in your issue of August 26 and also in 
several recent issues that you are agitating a~recon- 
signment charge of $25 per car, and we are wondering 
if you have given due consideration to the very large 
number of your customers and subscribers who would 
be adversely affected. 

‘“We can not understand why the Southern Pine 
Association would try to ring this joker into this 
classification proposition. We are for classification all 
right, and we believe this point is what you should 
be talking about rather than giving so much space 
against the reconsignment proposition. 

“*Now, we are frank to say, we reconsign practically 
every car we ship, and we do this because we are able 
to control the shipment to reconsigning point and 
from reconsigning point to destination. We know 
over what lines the shipment will travel and are able 
to trace it through, thus shortening the time in transit 
from five to fifteen days. This may not sound reason- 
able to you, but it is a fact’ nevertheless, as compared 
with shipments we have made, and still do make, from 
transit point to final destination. 

““We also avoid all terminal delays by reconsigning 
all of our shipments; it protects us against errors in 
weights and rates, as we are able to check them at 
reconsigning point, and it gives us control of our 
lumber for a longer period in case of failure to comply 
with a contract or in ease of financial difficulty of the 
customer. 

‘The list you have shown on your page 32 of this 
issue would create a false impression to one who does 
not know theconcerns’ manner of doing business. 
There are very few mills which ship lumber in transit 
unsold; in fact, it is-a very rare thing that we know 
of one. 

‘¢The transit and reconsigning privilege is a benefit 
only to the mills that have no sales organization, and 
there are a few thousand of them, as you know, who 
are unable to maintain sales organizations. We could 
show you a list of mills that would be very much in 
favor of the reconsignments remaining in effect as 
it is. If it were destroyed they would have to invest 
a good many thousand dollars in building sheds and a 
good many thousand dollars in additional stock which 
would be necessary for them to have on hand. 

‘¢Practically all the mills listed on that page have 
these facilities already and seek to protect them, for 
which we would not blame them; at the same time 
we believe that it is also your duty to protect the large 
number of retailers, wholesalers and what we term 
wholesale mills who have no sales organization who 
are also subscribers and customers. 

‘«Therefore we would not recommend that you take 
any very definite stand in this matter, as’ you are 
going to see quite a formidable array of strength 
against any change in this method of transportation, 
and this strength, while always formidable, has prac- 
tically always been dormant. 

‘‘Kindly give these matters your careful considera- 
tion and let us hear from you.’’ 

The list which was published in the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN, and to which this writer refers, was a 
list of southern pine mills that declared their opposi- 


tion to the practice indulged in by some manufacturers. 


of putting lumber in transit without orders. It was 
specifically stated that no reference was intended to 
the practice of selling lumber to wholesalers who recon- 
sign. The reconsigning privilege is almost an essen- 
tial feature of the wholesale lumber business and is a 
privilege that is not objectionable when it is not 
abused. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advocating 
or agitating a reconsignment charge of $25 a car; it is 
urging manufacturers to desist from the practice of 
putting lumber in transit without orders, and despite 
the fact that the writer of the foregoing letter says he 
has heard of few cases where manufacturers have in- 
dulged in such practice there are many of them who do 
it constantly and who have been responsible for a 
great deal of the price depression of the last few years. 

The Southern Pine Association has made a very 
frank statement of its position in the matter of the 
reconsignment privilege; that statement was published 
on page 44 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 26. 


The Southern Pine Association is not advocating a 
charge in excess of $5 a car for reconsigning and its 
attitude very apparently has been misunderstood by 
those who have been agitating the matter among the 
wholesale trade. 

So far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is concerned 
the wholesaler’s right to reconsign any or all his ship- 
ments is not in question. The subject under discus- 
sion was and is the unwisdom of manufacturers en- 
gaging in the practice on their own account and under- 
mining the market by flooding certain centers such as 
Chicago, St. Louis ete. with transit cars. 





ONE PECULIAR advantage of walnut for gunstocks is 
said to be that it has no tendency to rust the metal of 
the gun at the point of contact, which is not true of some 
other woods which it is sometimes necessary to use be- 
cause of the scarcity of walnut. 
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Branding of His Product a Live Asset of 
the Manufacturer 


When an industry takes up an entirely new practice 
some confusion is bound to result. With the lumber 
industry the idea of trademarking is new; lumbermen 
as a rule know trademarks only from the standpoint of 
the buyer of trademarked goods. It is only of late 
that they have considered the possibility of identifying 
their product by branding it, and it is not surprising 
therefore that the idea of branding lumber has brought 
with it some theories of very doubtful merit based 
upon ignorance of the fundamental principles of mer- 
chandising trademarked goods of any. sort. 

Primarily a brand or trademark is a mark of indi- 
ividuality. It identifies the goods to which it is applied 
with the producer of those goods or, in a few isolated 
instances, with the merchandiser of those goods who 
enjoys sufficient business to justify handling goods 
under his own brand rather than under the brand of 
the manufacturer. 

For an association of those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber to adopt a brand or trademark and to 
apply that brand or trademark to all of the lumber 
manufactured by the members of the organization is 
not improper. It is fallacious, however, to assume that 
such a brand or trademark will take the place of the 
individual brand or trademark of any member of the 
organization. 

It is not humanly possible to effect a system of lum- 
ber grading that will equalize the product of the vari- 
ous mills in any organization. However careful the 
grading may be, however strenuous may be the effort 
to maintain uniform manufacture, the lumber produced 
at one mill will be better than the lumber produced 
at another mill because the timber is better or because 
the manufacture is better or because of a combination 
of circumstances of some sort, and as a consequence it 
is not possible for the brand or trademark of an asso- 
eiation to stand for the exact quality of product of the 
individual who applies it to his lumber. The associa- 
tion’s mark can mean nothing more than that the per- 
son who uses it belongs to the association, acknowl- 
edges the association’s grades as standards and con- 
forms to the practices of the association in the manu- 
facturing and marketing of his product. 

But the brand of the individual producer means 
much more than this. It identifies his lumber with his 
raw material, with his manufacturing practice, with his 
policies of handling his sales, with his reputation for 
fair dealing, with his known willingness to make good 
on oceasions when through error the buyer has not 
been given full measure or quality; in other words, 
with his general reputation and standing in the busi- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, the brand on goods is like the 
features on a man’s face. When all other signs fail 
it tells what the goods are, and if it is the brand of a 
wise manufacturer it stands for as nearly uniform qual- 
ity as it is possible for any manufacturer to approach. 

The buyer of lumber who, having purchased a certain 
brand of lumber from a member of an association that 
has adopted a trademark, and having received just 
what he wants, goes to another member of the same 
association, buys lumber cut from a different quality of 
timber in a different locality—lumber that bears the 
same brand or trademark as the original purchase— 
and who receives stock that proves unsatisfactory is 
bound very quickly to lose his respect for that trade- 
mark as a guaranty of quality. So it must be apparent 
on most superficial examination that the association 
trademark in itself can not be taken as a guaranty of 
quality but must be a reénforcement of the individual 
brand of the producer. Of course, the branding of 
material by both producer and association may be sim- 
plified by such means as have been adopted by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, involv- 
ing the use of the association trademark and the num- 
ber denoting the mill that has manufactured the stock. 
In that case the number stands for the producer, and 
the number is bound eventually to become associated 
with the known quality of the thereby identified pro- 
ducer’s lumber. 

However, that the brand of an association by itself 
is no certificate of quality is perfectly apparent. It 
does not insure that the lumber is of the grade and 

-kind -bought; it does not indicate the kind of timber 
it was cut from; it does not indicate the character 
and reputation of the manufacturer that produced it. 
It does indicate nothing more than that the producer 
is a member of the association. But take the same 
lumber and put the producer’s brand upon it and the 
association’s trademark becomes a real factor of 
strength. The lumber is then a product of which its 
producer is not ashamed and is sponsored by an organi- 
zation of reputable producers. It is still lacking in 
one important respect, in that it does not carry on its 
face a certification of its grade. That, however, is a 
step for which the lumber industry perhaps is not yet 
fully prepared, though it is bound to come in due time. 

The thing for every manufacturer to do now is to 

insist upon putting the mark of his own identity upon 


all lumber which he sells except perhaps that portion 
which goes through wholesale channels. The wholesaler 
very naturally, and with some reason, objects to stock 
that passes through his hands being branded. That 
objection is due as a rule to his experience with manu- 
facturers who have tried to rob him of his legitimate 
trade on finding who his customers were, and he will 
be found willing to waive it whenever he can be as- 
sured of reasonable protection from such _piratical 
practices. Aside from stock that passes through whole- 
sale hands the producer can put his brand on practi- 
cally everything else, and should do so. Where he 
belongs to an association he can well afford to add to 
his own brand the brand of the organization. He 
should not permit the organization, however, to re- 
strain him from putting his own mark on his own 
goods. Without that mark his goods have but little 
more character and individuality than they have had 
hitherto, without any identification whatever. 





How Commerce Confronts a Great Rail- 
road Strike 


The outlook as this issue of the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN goes to press is that a railroad strike is inevitable 
unless Congress intervenes with hastily drawn emer- 
gency legislation intended to prevent. the men from 
walking out. The wisdom of such legislation is a mat- 
ter of grave doubt and it is by no means certain of 
passage. 

The sentiment of business throughout the country 
undoubtedly is almost unanimous; business men be- 
lieve that it will be better to face the issue now than 
to postpone it. They believe that the future welfare 
of the commerce and industry of the country should be 
the present consideration and that a course of action 
which is framed upon present expediency must not be 
tolerated. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association on Tuesday 
of this week held a conference to which were invited 
business interests and representatives of business asso- 
ciations from all parts of the country. The conference 
was very hurriedly called and on account of lack of 
time in which to make arrangements many organiza- 
tions were forced to send telegrams or letters outlining 
their views. Fourteen States were represented in the 
conference by delegates, however, and many speakers 
were heard, including the presidents and other execu- 
tive officers of a large number of business men’s organ- 
izations, employers’ associations ete. Every word that 
was uttered favored the maintenance of the principle 
of arbitration, even in the face of a disastrous strike. 

Business men realize that the four heads of the four 
railway brotherhoods have arrogated to themselves 
such power as no four men have ever heretofore at- 
tempted to wield in the United States. Their action 
in ordering a strike is an attempt to dominate not only 
the members of their organizations but every man, 
woman and child in the United States; for every per- 
son is dependent upon transportation in a host of ways 
—for the daily food supply, for fuel for domestic use, 
for the fuel that keeps water, lighting and ice making 
piants in operation, for the fuel that is made into gas 
used for illumination and domestic use, for the fuel 
to furnish power for the operation of transportation 
systems in the cities, and in more ways than anyone 
can realize without actually having gone through the 
experience of a general rail strike. 

There are those, of ‘course, who believe that the 
trains will continue to run. Nearly everyone, outside 
of the organizations that are responsible for the pres- 
ent situation, hopes that such is the case. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the men who have 
called the strike and the men who are back of them 
are hoping that the trains will not run and are going 
to do their best to prevent transportation of any sort. 
Any relief that any community may receive will not be 
due to their efforts. 

If any organization of employers 6r of capital of 
any sort were to take action comparable to that taken 
by the four brotherhood chiefs in ordering the general 
strike the participants in that organization would very 
promptly be incarcerated in the most convenient Fed- 
eral penitentiary. But labor enjoys many special priv- 
ileges in this country which capital is denied, and one 
of these is the privilege to conspire together to tie 
up industry and transportation at will. 

If the strike comes it will serve to teach the country 
the necessity of legislation to curb lawless labor. It 
will result in laws requiring the incorporation of labor 
unions in such manner that they will be reachable 
through the courts, and in legislation that will make 
them and their members responsible for their acts and 
transgressions. If the strike comes it will be the 
biggest blow at the absolute license which has been 
enjoyed by organized labor in the United States of 
late years thus far effected; so it will have its benefits 
as well as its many hardships. 

As far as lumber is concerned it is safe to say that 
in the face of a general strike it is one of the commod- 
ities that will not move. Perishable freight, particu- 


— 
larly foodstuffs and coal, will occupy the attention of 
the railroads for some time at least. The carriers will 
have all.they can do to handle sufiicient quantities of 
these commodities to keep the cities supplied, and the 
movement of lumber will be at an entire standstill, 
Just how this will affect the market is somewhat prob- 
lematical, The sawmills, of course, will be forced to 
shut down very shortly after shipments cease; stocks 
generally are fairly well assorted now and it would 
not be the part of wisdom to continue operations when 
lumber can not be moved. On the other hand, consum. 
ing activities will be very largely curtailed and there 
will be no very great reduction in the stock in con- 
sumers’ and dealers’ hands until the transportation 
tangle is unravelled. Probably the termination of the 
strike will see a rush of orders for a short time, at 
any rate, and it is safe to say that after the strike js 
over lumber will be among the last commodities to 
move. Other freight will be given precedence as usual, 
and if the strike should last a month it will take the 
railroads another month to get back to a normal basis 
of operation. 

As to the question of the probable duration of the 
trouble, that is something on which no one ean do 
more than speculate. Undoubtedly every ounce of 
influence and energy the country can bring to bear 
will be brought to bear to induce a settlement. The 
railway brotherhoods, however, are very strong finan- 
cially and may be able to hold out for a considerable 
time. Fortunately, they have not always affiliated 
themselves with so-called ‘‘organized labor’’ nor have 
they extended the helping hand to other labor organiza- 
tions in time of difficulty. Consequently the feeling 
of organized labor is none too kindly toward these 
four unions. This fact may have some significance as 
the strike progresses. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that some means will 
be found to prevent what amounts to a calamity of 
national scope, but if the strike is called next Monday 
it is very likely that it will be fought to a finish with 
the railroads standing pat on their proposal of arbi- 
tration, and nothing more than arbitration, in which 
they have the unanimous support of the responsible 
business interests: of the country. 

Every business man should see that his representa- 
tives in Congress have a very plain and unequivocal 
statement of his views on the questions at issue. The 
unions will bring to bear in Washington every ounce 
of influence they possess, which fact is sufficient war- 
rant for a frank declaration from every business insti- 
tution in the country. It is vitally important that 
the issue be clearly defined. 





Enterprise That Supports the Best Tradi- 
tions of the Industry. 


When an individual or a company has achieved a justi- 
fied suecess in any line of endeavor the public as a rule 
is not slow to applaud and to offer its congratulations, 
for there is inherent in the American people an admira- 
tion for those who succeed—when that success has been 
secured through honorable means and by the ability of 
those who have won it. 

For that reason the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
pleasure in directing the special attention of its readers 
to the story on pages 47-66 of this issue that details the 
success of a concern prominent in the lumber industry 
and that has attained this position of prominence within 
comparatively a short time, largely through the efforts 
of its organizer and executive head, assisted by a loyal 
force of employees every one of whom feels a personal 
interest in the welfare of the business. 

The Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company of Philadel- 
phia, through its purchase of timber lands and providing 
facilities for the manufacture of this timber into the 
materials especially desired by larger users, through its 
arrangements with mills in various sections that put it 
in position to make mill prices and mill deliveries, and 
through the establishment in Philadelphia of a com- 
pletely stocked eastern distributing yard from which 
prompt shipments can be made of mixed ears to pul- 
chasers who do not require carload shipments, has pre- 
pared itself to supply the demands of the most exacting 
customers and to meet the changing conditions affecting 
the distributing end of the lumber industry. 

Its rapid growth and success are worthy of a place in 
the history of the lumber industry of the United States. 





A GERMAN publication gives the result of investigations 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences looking toward the 
use of forest products for food purposes. The foliage of 
broad leaf trees has a maximum value as fodder in Au 
gust and the proportion of valuable food contents 18 
greater in the leaves at night than in the day time, a8 
the action of light contends to convert these food ele- 
ments and thus consume them. The article proposes the 
gathering of the small twigs in bundles, which are kept 
for winter feeding, and among the species desirable for 
this use are mentioned poplar, elm, basswood, birch, ash, 
chestnut, buckeye and mulberry. In brief, the propos! 
tion is to gather and store the young twigs from such 
trees as a substitute for hay. ; 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF WOODEN PILING 
We are trying to compile a list of wooden piling producers 
and would like to obtain your assistance. Have you such a 
list and, if so, how can be obtain it?—-INquiry No, 57. 


[A considerable list of manufacturers of wooden piling 
has been sent to the inquirer, but it undoubtedly does not 
include all manufacturers in this line and any manufac- 
turers desiring to be sure that their names are placed 
before the inquirer will please reply. The inquiry comes 
from . large manufacturer of wood paving block and 
other creosoted material—EprTor. | 


~ 


SAVING OF MATERIAL IN WORKING FLOORING 

I have been sending you, from time to time, different little 
ideas that I have picked up that I think will prove a help 
to other people in our line of business, and am now enclos- 
ing a cut of flooring. 

Usually a 84-inch face flooring is made from 4-inch stock 
by working the two tongues together. .As per this cut you 
will see that it is possible to make two pieces of flooring 
from one 7-inch piece of lumber. This not only shows a 
saving of 15 percent in the amount of lumber used, but 
helps get rid of the unsalable size, 7-inch, or, when working 
6-inch flooring, 11-inch. 

The two tongues when worked together this way will show 
better after coming from the machine, and show up in every 
way as that worked from 4-inch stock. The usual thing is to 
allow about js inch above the finished size of the tongue.- - 
RicHARDS JARDEN, Superintendent Whiting Lumber Company, 
Port Huron, Mich. 


[It is hardly necessary to reproduce the sketch which 
Mr. Jarden encloses, inasmuch as it merely shows two 
strips of flooring worked together with their tongues 
meeting each other. Presumably these two tongues are 
separated by a splitting saw at the tail of the planer, 
although, of course, the main cutters may be set to 
produce a separation at this point if one cutter can be 
set slightly behind the other. 

This method of producing flooring is not entirely new, 
and, in faet, is in actual use at a number of different 
points, but it is not so widely used as it should be. 
Mr. Jarden’s sketch also, apparently, indicates that the 
flooring is worked through finished side down. This is 
no particular advantage in the case of flooring inasmuch 
as it is necessary that it shall be full thickness, but 
many planing mills are coming to the working of mold- 
ing and similar patterns in this way, as in cases where 
the material is slightly scant thickness the roughness 
will come upon the back of the pattern with no break 
upon the finished side——EpITor. | 





LIVERPOOL STRING MEASUREMENT 

Please advise the method of arriving at the contents cf 
logs and round timber under the measurement known as 
“Liverpool string measure.’’—ByrD-MATTHEWS LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Helen, Ga. 

[‘‘Hoppus Measures’’ is the book of timber tables 
most widely used abroad and the measurements given in 
its tables for round timber are based upon the following 
formula: Divide the cireumference of a log in feet by 4, 
square, and multiply by the length in feet to give a 
product of the eubie feet of the log. Or (what is equiva- 
lent) divide the cireumference in inches by 4, square, 
multiply by the length of log in feet and divide by, 144. 

The ‘‘ Australian Sawmiller’s Ready Reckoner’’ also 
applies this formula to the cubical contents of round 
timber. In the ‘‘St. Petersburg Standard Calculator,’’ 
published in 1881, the author, W. D. Pool, maintains 
that the quarter-girth divisor should be 113 instead of 
144 as coming more nearly to the actual cubical contents 
of a cylinder. The Hoppus formula gives a volume about 
22 percent below the actual. In the case of straight 
logs it is customary to take the girth at both large and 
small ends, add them, and divide by 2 to obtain the 
average girth before applying the rule. 

The ‘‘St. Petersburg Standard Caleulator’’ also gives 
another rule based upon the diameter in inches, under 
which the diameter is squared, multiplied by the length 
in feet and divided by 183. This gives a result corré- 
sponding to the use of the quarter-girth divisor 113, as 
above indieated.—Eprror. ] 


FEETAGE MEASUREMENT OF DIMENSION 

Will you kindly give us the number of feet in lumber of 
the following dimensions : 

2% by 2% by 30%” 
2% by 3% by 37” 
2% by 3% by 37” 
2% by 2% by 41” 
2% by 2% by 39” 
2% by 4% by 50” 

We want this information to use in buying lumber per 
thousand feet, as there seems to be some confusion in arriy- 
Ing ai the exact number of feet in these pieces. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
doubletrees, neck yokes ete. If dimensiog of the above 
Size were purchased upon contract specifying that the 
exact sizes indicated were to govern the measurement it 
Would simply be necessary only to multiply the three 
dimensions in inches together and divide the product by 
144 to reduee to feet, board measure. 

| buying lumber by the thousand feet, however, a dif- 


ferent situation would arrive. Lumber is manufactured 
in standard thicknesses, and if ordered in fractional 
Sizes the 


se thickness is raised to the next regular standard 
Jickness, In some instances also where dressed dimen- 
Sl0n sizes are ordered manufagtured from stock lumber 


the manufacturer will charge allowance in size for 

ng, basing his measurement upon the rough strip 

ag which the dimension is worked. There is no exact 
e 


governing such matters; it is a matter of private 
contract between buyer and seller.—EpiTor. ] 


CHANGES SUGGESTED FOR OSIRIAN CLOISTER 


During the past year the writer has had considerable 
correspondence with prominent members with the view of 
reorganizing the work of the Cloister so it can fit in with 
the new progressive policies of Hoo-Hoo. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of the Cloister members with whom I have 
corresponded that the beautiful initiatory ceremony should 
be preserved and given to as many members of Hoo-Hoo as 
possible. Among the many suggestions received I believe the 
following plan is the most feasible: 

First: Make the Cloister initiation a second Iloo-Hoo 
degree and allow every member of the Order who is in good 
standing to take the Cloister degree at any Annual meeting. 
A small class of not over nine members could be used to 
show the work and the other initiates he seated in a body 
in the hall, surrounded by the Cloister members. 

Second: Abolish the Cloister dues and initiation fee, but 
permit any Hoo-Hoo who has taken the Cloister degree to 
buy one of the $5 Cloister buttons; any slight expense 
which might be incurred in connection with the Cloister 
meeting to be taken out of the general funds of the Order. 

Third: High Priests to be elected, one from each juris- 
diction of the Supreme Nine, but do away with the Cloister 
as a separate organization. Let it be simply another degree 
with a regular set of officers, which are chosen each year 
at the Annual meeting of the Cloister. In order to enhance 
and dignify the standing and influence of the Priests of the 
Cloister and give them some definite work to do, action to be 
taken with the view of having the Supreme Nine give the 
High Priests definite territory to look after, for the purpose 
of selecting Vicegerent Snarks and assisting the Supreme 
Nine in organizing them, with the view of holding more fre- 
quent get-together meetings and concatenations. This di- 
vision of territory should in no way interfere with the pres- 
ent executive power of the Supreme Nine, but be solely for 
the purpose of organization and promotion; each member 
of the Supreme Nine to be responsible for the supervision 
of all Hoo-Hoo activities in his jurisdiction during the 
year, but he shall be expected to call upon the High Priest 
of the Cloister in his jurisdiction for counsel and assistance. 

By the above we would have eighteen members officially 
charged with the duty of promoting Hoo-Hoo activities, in- 
stead of nine. This would enable us to get the Vicegerencies 
organized earlier in the year and also avoid one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the Order, in that too much work and 
responsibility has been put upon one man, who is supposed 
to Keep things going in a tremendously wide area of the 
country. 

Now, I urge upon you the necessity of attending the 
twenty-fifth Annual and taking part in the extremely im- 
portant business discussions that will take place there. 
If you can not attend, kindly give the above proposition your 
careful consideration and write me your opinion before Sep- 
tember 9, so that I can present same to the annual meet- 
ing. 

We have succeeded in getting Hoo-Hoo started on the 
road toward being a power for good in the lumber indus- 
try, but we can not go far without the support and advice 
of the individual members. Can I not, therefore, depend on 
you to be present at the Annual, or, if that is not possible, 
to give me your suggestions regarding the proposed changes 
in the Cloister and any other suggestions you may have to 
make regarding Hoo-Hoo affairs in general? 

[The above is copy of a mimeographed circular letter 
dated August 21 and signed by E. D. Tennant as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, which apparently was 
mailed out to all members of the Cloister. Those mem- 
bers of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
who are also members of the Osirian Cloister after giving 
this matter careful consideration have united in the fol- 
lowing statement of their views upon this subject: 

It is highly desirable that the Osirian Cloister be made 
more efficient and helpful to Hoo-Hoo, especially in view 
of the fact that in the past membership in the Cloister 
has been bestowed upon Vicegerents and others who have 
been active in the actual work of the order. The Osirians 
should be given definite and helpful work to do if pos- 
sible and as far as possible, and this applies, of course, 
especially to the High Priests. 

Any changes that would have this general effect are 
desirable, but it is felt that a complete throwing down 
of the bars for admission into the Cloister would not be 
helpful or desirable. It might even have a beneficial 
effect if the opposite course were pursued and where 
members exercise their option of proposing one candidate 
for the Cloister at the annual initiation the application 
should be required to state what distinguished service 
for Hoo-Hoo the applicant has performed in the past, 
and eligibility to membership should be based upon a 
record of this sort. 

There appears also to be no good reason why the 
Cloister should not retain its own initiation fees and 
annual dues, which are in no way burdensome upon its 
members. It can well afford to lose those members of 
the Cloister who are negligent in keeping themselves in 
good standing in the Cloister. 

One of the most obvious means for upbuilding and 
strengthening the Cloister would be a provision for in- 
itiation at other times and places during the year than 
at the Annual meeting. 

It should be somewhat more of an honor and a privi- 
lege to belong to the Osirian Cloister than to belong to 
the broader parent order, and members of the Cloister 
should be made to feel, and live up to, the larger respon- 
sibilities thereby implied and imposed.—EpiTor. | 


WOOD DISTILLING FIRMS 

Can you favor us with a list of the firms in the United 
States engaged in the distillation of wood for the production 
of carbolic acid, acetate of lime, charcoal etc.? 

[The inquirer has been furnished with a considerable 
list of wood distilling firms in the United States. The 
inquiry comes from a Mexican gold mining firm and a 
guess is ventured that it is primarily interested in a 
source of supply for flotation oil. 

Carbolie acid is a cold tar product and is not secured 
from the distillation of wood.—EpiTor. | 


CHESTNUT LATH WANTED 


We would like to have quotations on No. 1 chestnut lath. 
Could you perhaps advise from whom we can obtain same ?—- 
INQUIRY No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. Anyone having 
No. 1 chestnut lath to offer will please advise, mentioning 
the above inquiry number.—EbpITor. | 





WANTS LUMBER DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 


Please advise us the firms that we may obtain booklets from 
on the different woods, such as cypress, gum, yellow pine, 
white pine etc., each one separately. We are desirous of 
getting this information treating of the woods from the tree 
to the finished product and will appreciate it if you will 
advise us of the firms issuing such booklets. 

[There are a number of manufacturers’ associations 
that issue booklets and other literature descriptive of the 
species of wood manufactured by the members of the 
association and the above inquiry has been referred spe- 
cifically to the secretaries of a number of such associa- 
tions. A number of individual manufacturing firms issue 
such advertising booklets, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not have a complete list of publishers of such indi- 
vidual advertising literature.—EbITonr. | 


WHAT IS WHITEWOOD? 


We have had brought up an argument as to whether there 
is such a tree as whitewood. Also why poplar is called 
whitewood, and ask if you can give us any information in 
regard to this query. We know that poplar is termed white- 
wood by the consumer in this part of the country and today 
a discussion arose in this matter and we would thank you 
to give us any information you can on this matter.—Harp 
WOOD SALES COMPANY (1INC.), Newark, N. J. 

[There are at least a half dozen kinds of trees called 
whitewood in the United States, three of commercial 
prominence and three minor species. Yellow poplar is 
known as whitewood in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and adjacent States, also in Michigan and Illinois. 
Yellow poplar, by the way, does not belong botanically 
to the poplar family at all, while cottonwood, which 
really is a poplar, is also called whitewood in some sece- 
tions of its commercial distribution. So also is basswood 
known as whitewood in Vermont, West Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, Minnesota, and in sections of Canada. Florida con- 
tributes three minor trees each of which is known locally 
as whitewood—the Florida plum, the Guiana plum and 
the cinnamon bark.—EpirTor. | 


BIRDSEYE MAPLE WANTED IN DIMENSION 
, SIZES 

Could you tell us where we could obtain a small quantity 
of birdseye maple in dimension sizes? This information 
will be much appreciated.—INQuiry No. 53. 

[The above inquiry comes from a dealer in supplies 
for manual training schools ete., and it is probable that 
this wood is wanted for manual training school use. What 
manufacturer of birdseye maple can supply this order? 
It should be remembered that this particular user of 
lumber can well afford to pay the extra cost of working 
to the dimension sizes wanted.—EDITor. | 





MORE ABOUT TRADEMARKING LUMBER 


In the last issue of the Lumber World Review appeared an 
editorial on the subject of trademarking and offering an 
opinion on the advisability of individual trademarking and 
offering doubts of the association being able to properly have 
the manufacturers of an association under one trademark. 

I have had occasion to discuss trademarking with a great 
many members and can not recall any who objected to trade- 
marking being taken on as an association activity. In fact, 
to get the benefit of trademarking the trademark.should be 
controlled by the association that could enjoin its use by any 
member not properly applying it to his product. There would 
be no lost individuality, as the mill number accompanying the 
trademark would identify the manufacturer or in double end 
branding the trademark would appear on one end of the piece 
and the name of the manufacturer or his initials on the 
opposite end. 

I believe that all timbers should be branded with the trade- 
mark and mill number, also with the name of the manufac- 
turer, also with the grade mark and in many instances the 
species mark. With such marking the responsibility for 
grade and species could be traced to the manufacturer, and 
with the control of the trademark and the branding apparatus 
in the association any manufacturer would hesitate purposely 
to mishbrand his lumber. 

There would be no loss of individuality whatever, as the 
manufacturer’s name or his mill number appears on each 
piece. There would be responsibility established that un 
doubtedly would benefit lumber and timber that in some 
communities are practically condemned by architects and 
engineers who could be factors in their use. 

The royalty mentioned needs consideration for the reason 
that it is the cheapest means of effecting the use of machines 
for the purpose of branding. Under a royalty, concerns with 
but little timber remaining could be induced to use machines. 
The cost of selling, advertising, agent’s commissions, manu- 
facturer’s profit, patentee’s profit, for machines to mark lum- 
ber coming from a trimmer, remarking and grading in the 
planing mill and on the timber dock would never be paid out 
or offset in many instances by a royalty. Besides, the royalty 
proposition carries with it a proposition to buy these 
machines back at a price more than the companies would have 
to pay for them. 

Like anything else that is new and not thoroughly under- 
stood, doubt may arise in the minds of manufacturers as to 
the advisability of making trademarking an association activ- 
ity, but for the good of the lumber business I believe that it 

‘is the only way trademarking should be handled. 

I do know that the leading architects and engineers of Chi 
cago expect lumber and timbers trademarked by the associa- 
tions.—J. G. McDonoucu, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Attention of the entire business interests of the county 
has been centered this week in Washington and much 
anxiety has been felt as to the probable outcome of the 
negotiations by representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods, the railroad presidents and the President of the 
United States looking to a settlement of the differences 
between the railroads and their employees. As this is 
written every indication points to a tieup of the trans- 
portation system of the country beginning Monday, 
September 4, the brotherhood leaders having ordered a 
general strike beginning on that date. However, there 
is still a hope that as a result of the efforts of President 
Wilson the strike order may be recalled and legislation 
enacted by the national Congress that will not only pre- 
vent this threatened tieup of the transportation facilities 
of the country but will provide means for nullifying any 
probability in the future of a recurrence of railroad 
strikes. While much anxiety of course has been felt by 
business men generally in every line over the situation 
and its possible consequences business has gone ahead as 
usual, The general business situation is sized up by 
Bradstreet’s as follows: ‘‘ Trade and industry are active; 
prices of nearly all products are firm or advancing, and 
reflection of the undeniably poor general crop situation 
or of the uncertain railroad outlook is sought almost in 
vain. In the reports as to trade demand, manufacturing 
activity or commercial collections the general disposition 
is to regard the railroad strike menace as likely to dis- 
appear and to view the high and advancing prices of all 
farm produce as likely to offset the concededly very 
moderate yield of cotton, most of the cereals and other 
agricultural food products. Complaints regarding car 
shortages are spreading; numerous centers note record 
savings bank deposits with continued scarcity of labor 
and, thanks to the increased purchasing power of the 
masses, calls for merchandise run to the better grades. 
This, too, despite the high cost of edibles. Retail trade 
as well as business with mail order houses is good and 
practically every city indicates that distribution in gen- 
eral is perceptibly better than at this time last year.’’ 
Further reviewing the situation generally the same pub- 
lication says: ‘‘Boston reports paper mills swamped 
with orders; Bridgeport reports many people leaving that 
city for outside towns owing to advances in rents, and 
a building corporation is planning to build several thou- 
sand houses. Philadelphia textile mills and cigar fac- 
tories report help scarce. Pittsburgh reports several 
thousand negro laborers brought into that city to finish 
work that must be completed before cold weather. De- 
troit reports labor scarce despite the fact that wages 
were never so high. Los Angeles reports fruit canneries 
running at capacity and favored by lower prices for 
sugar. Oakland, Cal., reports two modern steamships 
being built to carry lumber abroad. Portland, Ore., re- 
ports a severe car shortage in the Willamette Valley. 
Snokane, Wash., reports wheat shipments eastward re- 
tarded by car shortage. Country merchants fearing a 
strike are ordering freely and mining is active, with all 
metals higher. Buffalo reports that one of its large 
motor truck factories has orders sufficient ahead to run 
night and day for a year. Charleston, 8. C., reports 
cotton bringing 14% cents per pound and seed prices are 
expected to open at $50 to $60 per ton.’’ These are but 
a few of the high spots that go to show the general 
trend of business throughout the country, and were it not 
for the threatened railroad strike that can mean only 
calamity to the entire country for the time being there 
would be nothing in sight to retard the wheels of com- 
merce or industry, and even the lumber trade, which has 
profited less than any other from the general prosperity 
of the country, would begin to receive its share of the 
good things and show an improved condition that has 
not been its portion for several years. Thus if the strike 
is avoided and there is no cessation of operations on the 
transportation lines the present prosperous condition may 
be expected to continue for the balance of this year at 
least and probably through the coming year. 

* * * 

Mention was made in this review last week of the 
organization in some of the industrial centers of Wis- 
consin of homebuilding companies for the purpose of 
building homes for the labor employed at the industrial 
plants, this being made necessary because of the large 
number of men employed and the lack of proper housing 
accommodations. This week announcement is made that 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of Bridgeport, 
Conn., have organized a building corporation with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and will erect several thousand houses. 
At Wilmington, Del., a similar company has been formed 


and will build 500 houses in South Wilmington to pro- - 


vide homes for the men with families employed in indus- 
trial plants in that section. This era of homebuilding in 
various sections of the country can result only in benefit 
to the lumber industry, for the class of houses that are 
to be built is such as to demand large quantities of lum- 
ber in their construction. This certainly is a condition 
favorable to the lumber trade and it is only one of the 
many influences at work that will tend generally for the 
betterment of the lumber industry. A feature of gen- 
eral business conditions that is of particular interest to 
the lumber trade is the remarkable activity reported from 
the shipyards on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, on the 
Gulf coast and at yards on the Great Lakes, all of which 
are engaged to their full capacity in building vessels of 
various kinds. Included in the ships that are building 
are many entirely of wood construction in which large 


quantities of high grade material are being used. This 
is of benefit to the lumber trade both because it con- 
sumes a large quantity of lumber and because these 
vessels are primarily intended for lumber carriers and 
when they are put into commission will help to relieve 
the present most unsatisfactory situation as regards the 
shipment of lumber by water. 
* * * 

While it is now certain that crop yields in practically 
every line among the staples will be much lower than 
were those of last year the shortage really is not going 
to be so great as was feared a few weeks ago, when 
almost the entire country was in the grip of a severe 
drouth. While the harvest in practically every line will 
be smaller, prices of all farm products are so high that 
the cash returns to the farmers will be just as large as 
they have ever been and the buying power of the agri- 
eultural communities will not in any wise be curtailed. 
With a certainty of 14 to 16 cents being the prevailing 
market price for cotton the South has little to fear from 
a short cotton crop, and the same will apply with equal 
force to the grain crop of the North and West. So, 
taken altogether, the lumber trade has no reason to expect 
any falling off in the normal demand for lumber from 
the agricultural sections because of a crop shortage this 
year. One promising feature of the crop shortage in 
some sections is that it is going to make necessary the 
more general use of silos, and this means an enlarged 
market for lumber. 

* * * 

Were it not for the present car shortage and the 
prospective strike of the railroad employees southern pine 
manufacturers would have little cause to complain of 
conditions prevailing in that part of the lumber industry. 
Southern yellow pine has been coming out of the dumps 
rapidly during the last few weeks, largely as a result of 
the curtailment of production that has brought stocks 
down to a point more nearly equal with the demand, this 
heroic action of the producers having been a veritable 
life saver for the yellow pine trade. Yellow pine pro- 
dueers are experiencing a good demand in practically all 
lines and as a result of this increased demand and de- 
creased production the very natural result has followed 
of a perceptible stiffening of values and marked in- 
creases on many items. Perhaps it would not be over- 
stating the facts to say that there has been a general 
average advance of $1, with the advance on many items 
considerably more than this. There has been heavy 
buying of yard stocks, the building activity throughout 
the country has created a good demand for practically 
all items on the left hand side of the list, while the active 
demand for railroad and shipbuilding material has loaded 
up the mills with orders for special cutting ‘almost to 
their capacity. Reports generally coming to the AMER- 
I1cAN LUMBERMAN from southern pine producing points 
are that timber orders are plentiful and there is no lack 
of bills that call for special cutting. An announcement 
of more than ordinary interest to the southern pine trade 
is that made a few days ago by officials of the Inter- 
national & Great Nothern Railway to the effect that train 
service between the United States and Mexico would be 
resumed immediately. This of course means the renewal 
of traffic between this country and points in Mexico to 
which there has been no service for the last year and a 
half. This reopening of train service into Mexico should 
be the beginning of a revival in the demand for lumber 
for all purposes in that republic, and the only thing that 
will prevent a heavy movement. of lumber in that direc- 
tion will be the inability of buyers to make satisfactory 
financial arrangements. That train service is to be re- 
sumed, however, is a hopeful sign and Mexico should 
soon begin to use immense quantities of lumber from 
the United States, the bulk of which of course will be 
supplied by yellow pine mills in the South. Several 
weeks ago a report was chronicled in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that the New York Central Railroad was 
preparing to place in the South a contract covering its 
requirements of hewn ties over a period of several years. 
This week the authentic announcement comes from 
Houston, Tex., that the Kirby Lumber Company of that 
city has closed a contract with the New York Central 
Lines for an immense quantity of hewn ties covering a 
long term of years. This contract calls for supplying 
the New York Central with all its needs in pine and 
hardwood ties for a term of years, and as the require- 
ments of these lines will run into several million ties 
each year some idea of the magnitude of this contract 
may be determined. The Kirby Lumber Company an- 
nounces that it has opened branch offices in New Or- 
leans, Mobile and Hattiesburg and that this contract 
will mean a decided boost for the hewn tie industry in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 


* * * 


In the several great producing regions in the west 
Coast country conditions are somewhat varied, being 
governed largely by the particular problems and fea- 
tures that affect each separate locality. In the fir 
producing regions of the north Coast conditions are 
not yet entirely satisfactory, but they are probably as 
good as could be expected under the influences that 
prevail in that section. The export business, on which 
mills in that territory largely depend, of. course con- 
tinues to be hampered and held back through the scar- 
city of ocean tonnage, but this condition is relieved in 
some measure just now by the British Government 





supplying steamers in which to move material ught 
for delivery at U. K. ports. The traffic for whic! ves. 
sels are now being provided is largely railroad ties 
the exact destinations of which are not made publie, 
Mills in the: north Pacific coast section continue to 
curtail production in a measure, though this curtail. 
ment is probably not so great as it should be to insure 
a satisfactory readjustment of market conditions. Rail 
shipments from that section are retarded somewhat 
because of a shortage of cars, a condition that is not 
expected to improve at any time in the near future, 
In the Willamette Valley the car situation has become 
so serious that manufacturers have found it necessary 
to seek legal redress from one big railroad system be- 
cause of its failure to supply cars with which to move 
the products of the mills. At one producing point in 
Oregon a big manufacturing concern finding cars of 
the railroad line that serves its plant unavailable has 
adopted the expedient of using motor truck trains in 
which to transport lumber to another line several miles 
distant, where cars can be secured in which to make 
shipments. In the California sugar and white pine 
producing sections the mills are enjoying a big demand 
from eastern markets, and while the car supply is not 
fully adequate to the demands manufacturers} Will’ fed) 
satisfied if they can continue to get as many cars as 
are now.being furnished them. In the Inland Empire 
manufacturers report less than normal stocks on hand, 
and most of the large mills that ordinarily operate 
night and day during the sawing season have been 
compelled to discontinue their night runs because of 
the shortage in the labor supply at the mills and in 
the woods. Crop conditions in the Inland Empire are 
reported favorable and the high price of wheat is an 
assurance that there will be no cessation in the usual 
spring demand for lumber products of that section. 
The president of a large Montana lineyard concern 
declares that. crop conditions in Montana have never 
been better than this year and with the grazing in- 
dustry and mining prosperous the retail lumber busi- 
ness is good. The boom in shipbuilding on the Pacific 
coast is a feature most favorable to the lumber trade, 
and it is reported that there are about thirty wooden 
vessels now under construction at Pacific coast yards. 
With the shipbuilding industry requiring a large 
amount of material and the railroads buying heavily of 
products of the west Coast mills, and crop conditions 
in the territory served by these mills being such as to 
assure a heavy demand for building material of all 
kinds, the situation generally on the west Coast should 
be of considerable encouragement, and if manufae- 
turers through a curtailment of production make it 
possible to control market conditions there is every 
reason to look for a restoration within a short time of 
some at least of the old time prosperity of the west 


coast industry. 
* * * 


Improvement in the hardwood lumbengiamimeeh iti 
ported from practically every section, ¢h better 
demand for oak, the heavy movement of poplar, cypress 
and gum and activity in cherry and other veneering 
woods all being features of reports from producing sec- 
tions. An increase in buying by furniture and vehicle 
manufacturers is noted, and, best of all, there is an 
especially strong market for the building woods and 
manufacturers are confident that the fall trade in these, 
lines will be even better. 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
indicate a considerable expansion of the hardwood 
movement and a firmness of quotations that is most 
encouraging. In the eastern markets wholesalers are 
said to show a pronounced tendency to mark up their 
prices for many of the woods on the hardwood list, 
particularly on thick lumber. Maple and ash are re- 
ported scarce with an unusually brisk inquiry. Allto- 
gether the situation is quite satisfactory as regards 
hardwoods, both North and South, and the situation of 
hardwood manufacturers is stronger than it has been 
within recent weeks. 
* * * 


North Carolina pine mills report more activity in 
sales, the demand being general in character, taking ™ 
the better and the lower grades in rough lumber and 
practically all items of dressed stock. Prices on the 


Advices sent to the Hard-. 


better grades hold firm as a rule, though there is an , 


occasional report of a manufacturer turning loose some 
of his product at lower than the prevailing price. 
Large sales of 4/4 edge box are reported as being more 
frequent and prices are being firmly held. A good 
demand is deweloping for 4/4 edge culls, with prices 
holding firm and the trend upward: A remarkable im- 
provement in the demand for and movement of dressed 
lumber is reported from Jacksonville, and mil!s 
that territory that are so situated that they can make 
all-rail shipments are enjoying a heavy demand because 
the call principally is for material for quick material. 
Manufacturers along the Gulf and in south Atlantic 
territory all feel much more hopeful over the situation 
and a good demand at satisfactory prices is looke: for 
during the balance of this year. The only thing that 
ean interfere with this gvill be lack of transportation 
facilities. A better movement in cypress is reported, 
and manufacturers of hemlock and northern pine Te 
port a good demand, satisfactory prices, stocks not 


unusually large and production being curtailed la gely 


through shortage of labor. 
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LABOR UNREST IN MANY SECTIONS AFFECTS TRADE ACTIVITIES 


SAN FRANCISCO HAS.ANOTHER STRIKE OUT- 
BREAK 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 26.—The strike situation in 

the San Francisco lumber yards became more serious on 

August 23 than at any other time since the recent settle- 

ment of the local stevedores’ strike. Union employees of 

the American Stevedoring Company refused to work any 


longer with nonunion men in: the unloading of steam 


schooners at the Loop Lumber Company yards. Men at 
the Pope & Talbot yards walked out Tuesday for the 
same cause. The union men demand the discharge of the 
nonunion employees. 

According to Ben Reid, secretary of the stevedoring 
company, a tie-up is not expected. An official of the 
American Stevedoring Company stated that thirty-eight 
members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which includes practically all retail lumber dealers in 
San Francisco, and the steam schooner owners had en- 
tered into an agreement to hire all stevedores through 
the company, which reserves the right to hire its men 


without regard to their affiliations. This action followed : 


the walkout at the above mentioned yards. 

According to Harry Eaton, secretary of the Riggers’ 
& Stevedores’ Union, the present strike was delayed only 
until the union forces were in readiness and. is likely in 
the end to affect 800 men employed in the local lumber 
yards. He declared that the union men would be called 
out of every yard that puts nonunion stevedores to work. 

There has been no important change in the lumber 
strike situation, during the last day or two, so far as the 
stevedores are concerned. The American Stevedoring 
Company worked a dozen vessels on Friday. In some 
eases it used mixed union and nonunion crews. On 
several vessels it used nonunion crews entirely. There 
were no disturbances and officials of the sailors’ union 
announced that they were quite satisfied with conditions. 

The local Riggers’ & Stevedores’ Union, whose mem- 
pers struck on June 1 for higher wages and the adoption 
of the closed shop principle and later returned to work 


« 


pending arbitration, accepted the compromise offer re- 
cently made by the Waterfront Employers’ Union follow- 
ing a vote taken last Sunday. Union leaders claim that 
the agreement gives the men nearly everything they 
struck for. Longshoremen on deep-sea vessels will be 
paid 55 cents an hour for straight time and $1 for over- 
time. On coastwise ships they will get 55 cents straight 
and 82% cents for overtime. Before the strike they re- 
ceived 50 cents and 75 cents and they struck for 55 
cents and $1, 


While there have been several incipient strikes here 
since the men returned to work at the lumber yards on 
an open shop basis, the shipowners and the retail lumber- 
men are working in harmony and will put up a good fight 
if the unions wish to make further trouble. The strikes 
this week occurred at the yards of Wilson Bros., the 
Hooper Lumber Company and Pope & Talbot. 





READY TO PROTEST PROPOSED SETTLEMENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 28.—Lumbermen of this city 
will take a prominent part in the movement started by 
shippers to protest against and to combat any increase 
of freight rates in consideration of the railway managers 
consenting to the proposal of President Wilson that they 
recognize an eight-hour day, in settlement without strike 
of the demands of the brotherhoods of trainmen. The 
traffic department of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
looks after the interests of its membership in this direc- 
tion and with which organization the Lumber Exchange 
of this city is affiliated, already has taken cognizance of 
the matter. 


It is contended by the shippers, and in this stand they 
are supported by representatives of the railways, that 
President Wilson has no authority to make such a de- 
mand on the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
body is the only one that could authorize an advance in 
freight rates. 


Railway officials say were the commission to grant such 
an increase it would take the railways fully six months 
to prepare the new tariffs for filing with the commission. 
Then it would take a year or more for consideration of 
the protests of shippers from all over the country, and 
with the possibility of court proceedings, even up to the 
Supreme Court, it would be, possibly, two years before 
the railroads could be in a position actually to benefit 
by the proposed increase. 

Officials of the traffic department of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce say they will be ready to make 
protest promptly as soon as it shall appear that the in- 
terstate commission takes action to authorize an increase, 
merely for the purpose of settling or averting a strike. 





LUMBER TRADE IS HIT BY EMBARGO 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—Many lumbermen here had 
been watching with only casual interest the recent de- 
velopments in the threatened railroad strike because 
they were confident that President Wilson and the 


unions eventually would realize the justice of the stand 


of the railroad managers, and that all the differences 
at issue would be submitted to an impartial board of 
arbitration. But this morning lumbermen, and other 
business men had brought home to them with startling 
emphasis the gravity of the railroad situation when 
they received from the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and other railroads an official announcement of an 
absolute embargo against the transportation of all 
commodities which cannot be delivered before 7 0’clock 
next Monday morning. 

As a result of this ultimatum business in several lum- 
ber lines is almost at a standstill today. The railroad 
order means that nothing will be accepted for transpor- 
tation where it is not absolutely certain that the car 
can be hauled to its destination and spotted for un- 
loading within the next four days. But while the local 


(Concluded on Page 71.) 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Railroad executives, representatives of the trainmen’s 
brotherhoods and the President held several futile confer- 
ences during the week with a view to forestalling a general 
strike of employees. The brotherhoods have declared a strike 
on practically all steam roads of the country, to begin Sep- 
tember 4, serving notice on Congress that immediate enact- 
ment into law of the President’s proposed 8-hour day Dill, 
guaranteeing the present 10-hour day wage, alone will pre- 
vent the strike. August 31 Congress considered measures to 
prohibit the brotherhoods’ carrying their threat into effect. 
An estimate published in Chicago on that date recites that 
the railroad mileage affected totals 390,000; capitalization, 
$16,500,000,000 ; population, 102,574,000 ; employees, 1,700,- 
000; annual wages, $1,400,000,000; daily loss to strikers, 
$1,260,000. Late despatches of Thursday say the employees 
representatives have agreed to accept as a basis for calling 
off the strike the compromise 8-hour day bill approved by the 
President. It was introduced in. the House last Thursday 
with a view to having it passed and sent to the Senate on 
Vriday. 

Figures published August 25 show that the campaign for 
a “sane” observance of Independence Day has resulted in a 
material lowering of the death rate. In Illinois alone deaths 
attributed to explosions, fires etc. on July 4 were pro- 
erie reduced from the maximum of 558 in 1908 to 23 
n 1916. 

P, Bjerlich, an Austrian, is held by the Canadian authori- 
ties. at Walkerville, Ont., as party to a plot to destroy muni- 
tion plants in the United States and Canada. He is also 
suspected of having been implicated in the recent explosions 
on Black Tom Island, New Jersey. 

Ten thousand additional national guardsmen, from Ohio, 
Vermont and Kentucky, were ordered August 28 to proceed 
to the Mexican border without delay. The Mexican commis- 
sioners who are to try to settle with an American commission 
points in dispute between the two Governments feft Mexico 
for New York City August 27, accompanied by the American 
representative to the Carranza Government. ‘The commission 
will hold a preliminary meeting in New York City September 
4; Portsmouth, N. H., has been chosen as its regular meeting 
place. August 30, 15,000 regular troops were ordered to 
return from the border. 

Twenty-five thousand persons witnessed the illumination of 
the American falls at Niagara by a battery of lights of 50,- 
000,000 candle power turned on August 26. The lighting 
system is the invention of a Chicagoan. ‘The illumination 
is to be a permanent attraction. 

Messages by wireless from Alaska received in Chicago Au- 
sust 26 reported the wrecking of the steam schooner Great 
Bear near St. Matthews Island August 10. John Borden and 
all the others of the exploring party and their equipment 
were saved and were picked up by the. United States revenue 
cutter McCulloch. ; 

Kansas City, Mo., is entertaining this week the fiftieth 
annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Estimates place the probable attendance at 25,000 to 30,000 
veternnus, but fear is entertained that the number will be 
much reduced because of the uncertainty attending a general 
railresd strike, 

Fiftcen tepresentatives of the American Industrial Com- 
Mission to France were scheduled to leave for Bordeaux Au- 
sust 2°} from New York City. Their purposes are to make 
@ sciertifie study of the industrial conditions of that coun- 


try and to determine the most advantageous methods where- 
by Am rican resources may be made to codperate in the re- 
constuction to follow the war. 

_New York advices of August 28 say that employees of the 
Unit States Steel Corporation and of big. meat packing 
hous ‘hroughout the country are being organized in antici- 
Patio of presenting. demands for higher wages and better 
Work:.< conditions. "Twenty-five thousand workers in the 
silk ' Custry at Paterson, N. J., and employees of 175 to 
00 Sorment making shops in New York City threatened to 
Strike August 28, 

Statewide prohibition for Illinois is to be the feature of a 
refer ‘tum vote in the State’s coming legislative: campaign. 
Dry forces expect success largely through women’s votes. 
a Au ‘ust 29 the United States armored cruiser Memphis was 
Twi ‘shore at Santo Domingo and will prove a total loss. 
: Wen» men were drowned in trying to reach the cruiser; one 
<a -48 killed and sixty-seven men were hurt by an explo- 


’* the ship’s steam main. 

Ini ‘ntile paralysis still runs with little check in various 

og the country. New cases and deaths reported in 
reatoy New York August 27 were respectively 83 and 21, the 


lowest since July 21; a still greater decline was shown in the 
record of August 28, which was 43 new cases and 25 deaths, 
Various cities report some check of new cases and deaths. 


Washington 


Figures published August 30 by the Department ‘of Com- 
merce show that railway material and equipment valued at 
$75,000,000 were exported from the United States in the 
last fiscal year and were more than double those of 1914. 
In the fiscal year of 1914 their value was $34,919,000; for 
the fiscal year closed June 30 last it was $74,729,000. Of 
freight cars exported, to the value of $1,613,000, Russia 
took $1,086,000 worth. France took $1,188,000 worth of the 
steel rail exported, totaling $1,730,000. The value of ex- 
ported railroad ties is given as $2,435,000, or $130,000 less 
than the 1914 record. 

August 24 an amendment to the revenue bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate intended to prevent manufacturers from 
charging extortionate prices for news print paper. It wouid 
impose a graduated tax on all such paper selling above 
2 cents a pound, the ratio increasing as the price of paper 
advances. It ranges from $1 a ton for paper selling at $40 
and up to $45 a ton untii it reaches $40 a ton for paper 
selling at $90 or over. 


With the House’s concurrence in the Senate amendments 
to the army appropriation bill, August 25, the expense of the 
country’s sea and land preparedness méasures was brought 
up to $645,475,840, making a new record. The army ap- 
propriation totals $257,596,539 and the bill increases the 
regular army to 175,000 men in peace times and 256,000 in 
time of war and the national guard from 127,000 to 425,000 
men.. In the other amounts is that for the navy of more 
than $313,000,000. 


American imports for July are reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to have been valued at 
1,183 million dollars, less by 63 million than those of June. 
July exports were 446 million dollars. a decrease of 19 
million dollars compared with June but an increase over 
those of July of last year of 40 millions. A new record is 
made for foreign trade for the year ended July last, which 
was 6,748 million dollars, compared with 4,340 millions for 
the previous year. The twelve months imports totaled 
2,237 million dollars, aeatat 1,658 millions last year, and 
exports were 4,511 millions, compared with 2,883 millions. 
The favorable balance for July trade was 263 million dol- 
lars and for the year 2,273 millions. 


Army ordnance officers are perfecting field howitzers as 
large or larger than the German 42-centimeter guns. The 
new ordnance will be discharged by a high explosive, will be 
at least 16-inch caliber and will have a range of twelve to 
fifteen miles. 


Proposal to lower the present income tax exemption, writ- 
ten into the administration finance bill by the Senate finance 
committee and then stricken out when House leaders indi- 
cated that they would not accept it, was voted down by the 
Senate August 26. The amendment would have made the 
normal income tax apply to incomes of $3,000 for married 
persons and $2,000 for unmarried persons. 

Secretary of State Lansing and Minister Menos, of Haiti, 
signed last week a protocol amplifying the financial, economic 
agd administrative treaty with Haiti. It gives extended 
powers to American officers in all departments and its pur- 
pose is to maintain internal peace. It in effect establishes an 
American protectorate over the island. Thirty-nine com- 
missioned and an equal number of noncommissioned officers 
of the United States marine corps were selected by the Navy 
Department August 25 to head the Haitian constabulary, to 
act until native officers have qualified. 

Thomas A, Edison, chairman of the navy’s civil advisory 
board, has been requested by the secretary of the navy to 
call a meeting in Washington September 19 to confer on 
questions of organization under the new naval appropriation 
and on construction of the proposed experimental laboratory. 


For the purpose of collecting information in dividing the 
country into the twelve districts authorized by the farm 
loan act and establishing a Federal bank in each district 
the Federal Farm Loan Board is to visit various States of 
the West and Southwest. It will be in Spokane, Wash., 
September 9; Denver, September 16, holding meetings be- 
tween those dates at Sacramento, Cal., September 9; Reno, 
Nev., September 12; Salt Lake City. September, 13; Chey- 
enne, Wyo., September 15. Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.. 
will be visited about September 20. Hope is entertained 
that the system will be in full operation by January 1 next. 

Sir Joseph Pope, under secretary for external affairs of the 
Canadian Government, and W. A. Found, Canadian super- 
visor of fisheries, arrived in Washington this week to discuss 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


with Secretary Lansing the refusal of the Canadian authori- 
ties to permit American fishing vessels on the Pacific coast 
getting supplies at Dominion ports. The attitude of the 
Canadians in refusing bait, shipping stores and supplies to 
American craft that take their catch to any port where it 
can not be shipped over Canadian lines is attributed to a 
desire to divert the trade to agents of the British Govern- 
ment. 


FOREIGN 


August 24 the Allies reported important gains on the 
Somme front; Russians recaptured Mush, Armenia, and took 
2,300 Moslem prisoners in the recent battle of Rachta; 
Italy made slight gains in the Alps; German Zeppelins did 
some damage on the east and southeast coasts of England. 
Russians repelled Austro-German assaults before Kovel Au- 
gust 25; Berlin claimed recapture of lost positions; Zeppelin 
bombs killed eight and injured thirty-six persons in London; 
Rome Claimed Italian successes in the Dolomites; Serbian 
troops defeated Bulgarians on the Macedonian front. 
Serbian troops were reported defeated on the Macedonian 
front August 26; Berlin reported a Russian failure in the 
Carpathians ; Russians resumed their advance on Hungary; 
Italians made new successes on the Austro-Italian front, 
August 27 Italy formally declared war on Germany. Bul- 
garians reported successful advances; British captured more 
trenches along the Somme; Russian advances in the Car- 
pathians were checked by the Teutons. Roumania declared 
war on the Central Powers August 28 and suffered losses in 
an engagement on the Transylvania front; entrance of Greece 
into the war on the side of the Allies is momentarily ex- 
pected; French repulsed German attacks in the Verdun 
sector; Russia reported repulse of Germans on the north 
front and some gain in Galicia. August 29 Austria repulsed 
Russian attacks in the Carpathians; German and Russian 
sources both reported successes farther nérth; Italy captured 
a commanding peak and reported other successes on the 
Trentino front; French forces gained on the Verdun front 
and repulsed attacks. Roumanians gained Atstrian cities 
August 30; French gained on the Verdun front, British on 
the Somme; Greece plans remobilization of army, 


Break of relations between Sweden and Great Britain be- 
cause of the latter’s seizures of mail and the.former’s re- 
taliatory measures was reported as imminent August 24. 
Both’ countries threaten extensive actions for damages. 


Resolutions have been adopted by the Danish landthing 
that if the sale to the United States of the Danish West 
Indies can not be postponed until after the war the ques- 
tion of their sale shall be settled by a general election vote. 
The prospect is of a postponement of definite action until 
after autumn. The popular vote is confidently expected to 
endorse the sale. 


Inquiries were made August 24 by the American embassy 
at London in regard,to the seizure by British warships of 
the American fishing schooners Maine Elliott and Lizzie 
Griffin. Great Britain is said to be trying to compel fisher- 
men to sell their catches to the British so that they will 
not be disposed of in quarters through which they might 
reach Germany. The schooners were released August 28 on 
condition that the owners of the fish give bonds in double 
per value in order to insure their arrival at a Norwegian 
port. 


Petrograd advices of August 24 say that a bill will be 
introduced in the imperial duma in November to abolish the 
pale and give to the Jews the same rights as other subjects, 
It would remove residence restrictions and educational limi- 
tations and make possible any choice of trade or profession. 


Sir Earnest Shackleton was offered a ship by the Chilean 
Government, August 25, with which to attempt again rescue 
of his south Polar expedition, marooned on Elephant Island. 
He planned to leave within a few days. Fear is entertained 
that the marooned men have starved. 

Powerful Japanese shipping interests have succeeded in 
“securing a monopoly of the passenger and freight trade on 
the Pacific coast of South America and a big share of the 
trade on the Atlantic coast,’ according to New York advices. 
Japan is reported to have obtained for its maritime interests 
concessions of tremendous value from the South American 
republics. Washington (D. C.) advices declare that more 
than one-half the tonnage of the Pacific coast is in the 
hands of the Orientals. 

Sweden and Russia have arranged to link their railway 
systems by bridging the River Tornea, on the boundary of 
the two countries, according to London report of August 
28. Work on the bridge is to begin at once. 

One thousand Chinese arrived at Lyons, France, August 
28. They.are the first contingent of Chinese who are to be 
brought to France to work in munition factories, 
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EXHIBIT ADVERTISES CYPRESS EFFECTIVELY 


Miniature Bungalow Shows the Wood’s Attractiveness 
—tLasting Qualities Demonstrated 


ToLEpO, OHIO, Aug. 28.—A wooden bungalow, com- 
plete in every detail with garages, drives, pergolas, every 
requisite for a magnificent modern home, built of cypress, 
is on display in the lobby of the Nicholas Building here. 
The house is of course in miniature. It is the property 
of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Company, and is 
designed as an advertisement of ‘‘cypress, the wood 
eternal,’’ as well as of the local lumber company. The 
small bungalow represents considerable expenditure but 
has attracted a great deal of attention. In addition to 
the bungalow there is an interesting display of cypress 
lumber put up in an interesting way. There is a green- 
house sash bar 21 years old and still good; and there is 
a section of eypress fence rail 82 years old which has 
been in the open throughout those years without paint or 
whitewash and is still in good condition; a cypress shingle 
taken from the roof of Mt. Vernon, George Washington’s 
home, put on in 1866 and taken off in 1913, and today is 
in excellent condition. There also is a section of cypress 
water pipe which had been in the ground from 1798 until 
1914 and in good preservation. 

Cut out cards for children that can be put together with 
the aid of scissors and paste and plans showing details 
of the construction of the model bungalow are presented 
to visitors at the Nicholas Building lobby. 





IDAHO CONCERN PURCHASES NINE YARDS 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 29.—Announcement of one of the 
biggest lumber deals in northern Colorado for many 
years was made Saturday, when it became known that 
nine of the Colorado yards of the Gilerest Lumber 
Company had been sold to the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Company, of Boise, Ida. The yards sold include the 
Gilerest Lumber Company’s business and equipment in 
Fort Collins. 

For several days Manager Hal Baldwin, one of the 
officers of the Gilcrest corporation, was in Fort Collins 
attending to the details of the closing of the deal. By 
the terms of the purchase contract, the Gilerest yards 
in Fort Collins, Loveland, Eaton, Gill, Kersey, Nunn, 
Tinmath, Longmont and Windsor have been sold to the 
Idaho firm, and possession will be given as soon as the 
inventories are completed. 

The only Gilcrest yards which have not been purchased 
by the Boise-Payette company are those in Boulder and 
Greeley. R. M. Mudgett, the manager of the Longmont 
yard, has been appointed general manager of the new 
yards, and E. A. Nunamaker, manager of the Fort Col- 
lins business, will remain there in his present capacity 
under the new ownership. Very few, if any, changes will 
be made in the management of the other yards at 
present. 


FIGURES ON FOREIGN PORTABLE HOUSE ORDERS 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 26.—The Keystone Lumber 
Company is figuring on an order for 1,000 ready-cut bar- 
racks buildings wanted by the British Government. The 
buildings are to be portable, each 24x40 feet and built 
entirely without nails, bolts and rods being used so that 
the structures can be quickly taken down and loaded on 
transports or quickly put up, according to Secretary 
H. P. Edwards, of the Keystone company. The com- 
pany is also figuring on a ready-cut house order for Bel- 
gium. 








GOVERNMENT BUYS MORE FOREST LAND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The National Forest 
Reservation Commission has approved the purchase by 
the Government of fifty-nine tracts of land with a total 
acreage of 66,880 in the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains. The largest purchase was 36,000 acres in the 
‘*Kilkenny Purchase Area’’ in New Hampshire. This 
area adjoins the White Mountain Purchase Area. About 
17,000 acres in the latter district were also approved. 
The Government purchases in the White Mountain region 
are practically completed, a total of 698,086 acres having 
been acquired. 

Smaller tracts were purchased in the southern Appala- 
chian Mountains, the largest being 7,678 acres in Tran- 
sy!vania County, N. C. Land is being acquired in solid 
units so that the forests can easily and economically be 
administered. The acquisition of lands was begun in 
1911 under the provisions of the Weeks law. To date 
1,396,367 acres have been approved for purchase. 


LARGE TIE CONTRACT IS CLOSED 


Houston, Trex., Aug. 27.—One of the biggest contracts 
in the history of the southern lumber industry has been 
closed by the Kirby Lumber Company of this city. The 
announcement has just been made by Harry T. Kendall 
that the company has effected a service contract with the 
New York Central lines for an immense quantity of 
hewn ties covering a long term of years. Rumors of such 
a deal have been circulated recently throughout the 
South, and they were confirmed by B. F. Bonner, of 
Houston, vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, who has just returned from a 
two weeks’ trip to New York city and other points in the 
East. In preparation for the handling of the contract, 
the Kirby Lumber Company has within the last few 
weeks opened special branch offices in New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Hattiesburg, Miss. The deal will mean a big 
boost for the hewn tie industry in Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, as the ties will be produced in those 








States. The order contemplates a large quantity of pine 
and hardwood railroad ties, the railroad being supplied 
according to its requirements. It will run into several 
million ties each year. The contract is similar to the one 
which the Kirby Lumber Company has held with a big 
railroad system west of the Mississippi for many years. 
Announcement of the contract has been received with de- 
light in lumber circles in this section as it will require 
the service of a large force of tie makers. Edward 
Davidson, of Silsbee, Tex., is manager of the tie and 
piling department of the company. The Mobile office 
is in charge of Superintendent Dodd, of this depart- 
ment. 





ARRANGING BIG DISPLAY OF WOODS 


College Is Installing a Comprehensive Exhibit—A 
Two Years’ Collection 





Syracusg, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The New York College of 
Forestry is pointing with pride to the wonderful display 
of native and foreign woods in panel form that are being 
installed in the rotunda of the new $250,000 forestry 
building. It is said that this will be the most complete . 
display in the United States of this kind and the mate- 
rial has been in process of gathering for two years. The 
panels will be carefully finished to bring out the grain 
of the wood and at the same time detract as little as pos- 
sible from the natural color. Each panel will be labeled 
with its common and scientific names. Among the lumber 
companies and associations that contributed material for 
the exhibit are: ; 

Ichabod T. Williams Company, New York; G. Elias & Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mann & Hunter Lumber Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Doxtader & Wilcoxen Lumber Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; T. Sullivan Lumber Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Hugh McLean Lumber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Transfer Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Kenyon Lumber Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mulhern Lumber Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. M. 
Klock Lumber Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Bannon Lumber 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; The Hayden Company, Rochester. 
N. Y.; California Sugar & White Pine Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Bridal Veil Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. ; 
West Coast. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle, . 
Wash. 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly.trade barometer of 
= — 


the Southern Pine Association, 
compiled from reports from 164 
mills for the week ended Friday, 
August 25, shows orders on hand 
23,405 cars, or 462,201,940 feet; 
orders received during the week 
5,556 cars, or 109,719,888 feet, 
making a total of 28,961 cars, or 
571,921,828 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the week amounted to 5,474 
ears, or 108,100,552 feet, leaving 
a balance of orders on hand 23,- 
487 cars, or 463,821,276 feet. Pro- 
duction as reported by 164 mills 
amounted for the week to 92,- 
290,263 feet, or an. average per 
mill of 562,746 feet. Normal pro- 
duction for these mills for the 
same period would have been 102,- 
407,340 feet, or an average per 
mill of 624,435 feet. The report 
shows that shipments exceeded 
production for the week 15,810,- 
289 feet, or 17.13 percent. Orders 
exceeded production for the week 
17,429,625 feet, or 18.89 percent, 
and orders were in excess of ship- 
ments for the week 1,619,336 feet, 
or 1.50 percent. Actual produc- 
tion was below normal 10,117,077 
feet, or 9.88 percent. Shipments 
exceeded normal production 5,- 
693,212 feet, or 5.56 percent, and 
orders exceeded normal produc: 
tion 7,312,548 feet, or 7.15 per- 
cent. There was an increase in 
orders compared with last report 
of 1,619,336 feet, or .35 percent. 
Unfilled orders as shown by this 
report are the largest that have 
been reported at any time for the 
last three months. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY DISPLAY EXTENSIVELY ADVERTISED 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30.—The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association did some effective mission- 
ary work in Indiana last week in advertising the display 
of the lumber industry which will be held at the Indiana 
State Fair next week. Not less than fifty Indiana news- 
papers carried extensive accounts of the display, and it 
is expected that this feature will attract widespread at- 
tention at the fair. 

The display will be one of the most complete of its 
kind that have ever been inspected by the public. An 
interesting feature will be a complete model of a series 
of farm buildings, to include barn, swine house, poultry 
house, silo and implement shed. Much advertising matter 
advising the proper use of wood will be distributed. The 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture, realizing the im- 
portance of the exhibit, is assisting the association ex- 
tensively in giving it publicity. 
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MILLS WILL OPERATE UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Output to Be Largely Increased—Georgia Enterprise 
Expanding in Many Directions 





SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 28.—Mills at Port Weniworth 
near Savannah, formerly the property of the Great East. 
ern Lumber Company, are now ready for operation, and it 
is expected will early next week start running st fy] 
capacity. The mills will be operated by the Port Went. 
worth Lumber Company, a subsidiary concern of the 
Savannah River Lumber Company, which also has taken 
over the bankrupt properties of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber 
Company. I. H. Fetty is president of both concerns, 

Considerable repairing, laying of track and construe. 
tion of new buildings, sheds and kilns was necessary be. 
fore the Port Wentworth property could resume opera- 
tions. The plant’s full capacity is 125,000 feet of lumber 
each ten-hour day. 

Spur tracks have been laid from the mills into timber 
held by the company along the Savannah River. These 
will be extended as new territory is opened. The timber 
holdings of the Southern Seaboard Lumber Corporation 
have been added to the company’s holdings. The finished 
product will be marketed all along the Atlantic seaboard, 

In addition to the Port Wentworth mills, the Savannah 
River Lumber Company, through the acquisition of the 
Hilton-Dodge properties, are operating mills at Wiggins, 
S. C€.; Darien, Brunswick, and another at Savannah, 
located near the mill of the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany and known as the Vale Royal Mill. 





TO RESUME INTERNATIONAL TRAIN SERVICE 


Houston, Trex., Aug. 30.—Train service between the 
United States and Mexico will be resumed immediately, 
aceording to an announcement made by officials of the 
International & Great Northern Railroad. This means 
the renewal of traffic between this country and points in 
the southern Republic after a period of a year and a half, 
during which service was interrupted. During this period: 
the American terminal has been Laredo, from which point 
passage was made over the Rio Grande via the old wagon 
bridge. The lumbermen of this section are looking for- 
ward to a quick resumption of trade with Mexico. While 
enormous quantities of material will be needed for re- 
‘construction work it is not expected that many large ship- 
ments will be made until financial conditions there have 
been placed on a stronger basis. 





MASSACHUSETTS FIRM SHOWS RAPID GROWTH 


New BeprorbD, Mass., Aug. 28.—To take care of rap- 
idly increasing business Green & Wood, of this city, have 
purchased over an acre of land located on the railroad 
tracks in the north end of the city. This puts the pro- 
gressive retail building supply firm in a position to give 
enviable service, as the yard of the company in the south 
end of New Bedford is located on the waterfront, while 
the new yard in the north end will enable the company to 
ship in cement, brick, lime and masons’ supplies to meet 
the growing demand among its customers. The sheds 
have been completed at the new yard and show the result 
of careful planning to provide low handling costs and 
convenient storage facilities for every line of building 
material that the company handles, an especial feature 
of which is the short distance that all heavy material will 
have to be transported to the proper storage space. 
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PROPOSED RAILROAD EMBARRASSES LUMBERMEN 


Would Open Great Competitive Field, but Would Boom 
City—Construction Is Encouraged, However 





KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., Aug. 24.—A peculiar situation 
has arisen for some of the prominent Klamath lumber- 
men through the proposed Strahorne Codéperative Rail- 
road, connecting Klamath Falls with Bend in Crook 
County and furnishing this district transportation facil- 
ities with Portland and northern points. 

Klamath Falls, at present near the terminus of the 
branch Southern Pacific line north from Weed, Cal. 
manufactures huge quantities of box shooks used almost 
entirely by California fruit men in packing their prod- 
ucts. The demand for this commodity is yery dependable 
and the prices obtained have proved the business unust- 
ally profitable. Railway connection with Bend, 150 miles 
north, would place the large mills at that point in direct 
competition on a commodity hitherto supplied largely 
by Klamath Falls and Weed, Cal. 

Construction of the railroad means immediate advance- 
ment of Klamath Falls from a town of 5,000 to a city 
of substantial size, as it will furnish through line facil- 
ities between Portland and San Francisco and probably 
stimulate other railroad building upon which the city’s 
future is dependent. 

Against the influence of the lumbering interests here, 
the proposed road could not hope to materialize, and ‘it 
is the fine public spirit of several heads of concerns, 
R. A. Johnson, of the Klamath Manufacturing Company, 
S. O. and W. P. Johnson, of the Weed Lumber Company, 
_and H. D. Mortensen, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Com- 
pany, who have placed aside what they consider their first 
interests and are one and all working for the road, that 
will make it possible. 

Robert E. Strahorne, promoter of the proposed road, 
has just returned to Portland after submitting his prop 
sition to the people here. For construction of the first 


unit of the Oregon-California & Eastern Railroad from 
Klamath Falls northeast to Sprague River, 41 miles, he 
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asks a city bond issue of $300,000 for stock subscription, 
in addition to all right of way and city terminal sites 
furnished gratis. In return he agrees to begin construc- 
tion by October 1 of this year, to complete the first half 
py January 1 and the last half within one year working 
time. Every effort is being made to meet his request 
and there seems little doubt but that the bond election 
will carry by a great majority and that, the other stipu- 
lations will be complied with. The completion of the first 
unit will open up tremendous tracts of California white 


. pine hitherto unobtainable. 


The various trunk lines headed into eastern Oregon are 
so tied up with agreements among one another that con- 
struction by some independent company such as is now 
proposed furnishes the only chance for development of 
this district. 


MAKE COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR 


Two Wisconsin Associations Display Hemlock and 
Hardwood and Birch, and Cedar Shingles 





OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 30.—What is said to be the 
most extensive lumber exhibit ever shown at a State fair 
is that of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manvfae- 
turers’ Association and the Hemlock Manufacturers’ Pro- 
motion Bureau, now at the Minnesota State fair in 
Minneapolis. Actual lumber and specimens of the wood 
together with photographs, charts and tables combine to 
make the exhibit of great educational value as to the 
extent and importance of the lumber industry. 

Birch, hemlock and white cedar shingles are the main 
products exploited by the display. Birch is shown in 
the form of high grade lumber, interior trim patterns, 
stained doors, special stairway, and sets of trim finished 
in various stains as well as a collection of birch veneer 
specimens. Hemlock is shown in a variety of forms, 
the most practical of which are five boards each of No. 1 
grade in the finished forms of shiplap, flooring, berkit 
lath, ceiling, rustic and O. G. siding of all types. 

A model double-wall silo of the type approved by the 
promotion bureau together with the blue-prints indicat- 
ing its proper construction is the subject of much com- 
ment by the farmer patrons of the fair. It was made by 
the Flambeau River Lumber Company and was presented 
to the association for exhibition purposes by W. E. 
Thompson, of that company. 

A large model, featuring a special form of hemlock sid- 
ing and which has the appearance of the side of a house 
stained and painted with windows set, forms part of the 
exhibit. It was furnished by the Sawyer-Goodman Com- 
pany. Stained birch doors and the birch stairway were 
furnished by Moore & Galloway, of Fond du Lae, Wis., 
while the Hammond-Chandler Company, of Rice Lake, 
offered the set of hemlock panels demonstrating the vari- 
ous stains for the wood as an interior finish wood. 

The exhibit of white cedar shingles was 





TACOMA LUMBER EXHIBITS ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Attractive Advertising Stunt Exemplifies Manufac- 
turers’ Resourceful and Well Planned Trade 
Extension Policy 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Aug. 26.—That trade extension is up- 
permost in the policy of enterprising lumber manufac- 
turers these days is splendidly exemplified by the per- 
manent lumber exhibits installed at a considerable cost in 
Tacoma by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and 
the Wheeler, Osgood Company, both large local manufac- 
turers. The exhibit has been established in the Tacoma 
Building, and forms a section of a great number of im- 
portant displays by other Tacoma manufacturers. A 
large part of the entire floor space of this building is oc- 
cupied by the exhibits, the purpose of which is trade ex- 
tension and practical advertising both for the individual 
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CREOSOTED PRODUCTS EXHIBIT BY ST. PAUL & 
TACOMA LUMBER COMPANY 


pany is a large manufacturer of fir and cedar lumber, in- 
cluding red cedar shingles and creosoted products. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Company’s factory is responsible for a 
big output of fir doors, both all-veneer and solid stile and 
rail, veneered panels and a complete line of finished lum- 
ber products. It is remarkable that so much could be 
shown in such a small space, necessarily limited, as could 
be allotted to them. 

The creosoted products of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company embraces creosote stained cedar shingles, 
and, in fir, creosoted wire-bound pipe, paving blocks, creo- 
soted piles, fence posts, bridge timbers, railroad ties and 
lumber of all kinds. The exhibit has been arranged very 
cleverly, thé creosoted fir paving blocks being used as a 
floor and also to form an imitation brick enclosure para- 
pet wall and piers on which are vertically erected the 
wood pipe as columns supporting a pergola roof with 
creosoted beams. The walls of the exhibit are of the 
creosote stained shingles. A center table is made of a 
creosoted pile butt on which is set a plank of creosoted 
fir. This table has a very important little thing set upon 
it in the shape of a piece of teredo-eaten pile. The 
teredos made a good job of their work here, and the 
wood that is left looks more like a sponge than its origi- 
nal self, forcibly speaking the lesson of wood piles with- 
out creosote protection. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s plant is of 
the most extensive character, capable of handling orders 
of any magnitude and character. The development of 
business in creosoted fir lately has been steadily on the 
increase; the stage of experiment has now long passed 
and the proof of years of service—the test of time— 
promises a wide extension of this business. 





LUMBERMEN TAKE ACTION ON CAR SHORTAGE 


A Thousand Cars Needed in Willamette Valley—To 
Sue Railroad on Advice of Counsel 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 25.—The seriousness of the car 
shortage in the Willamette Valley was reflected: in the 
action taken at the meeting of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association here this morning prior to the 
members’ departure for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association meeting at Bridal Veil. 

President C. K. Spaulding was in the chair and Jay 
S. Hamilton acted as secretary for the last time. F. G. 
Donaldson, formerly traffic manager for the West Coast 
association, becomes secretary of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association September 1. There was a 
representative attendance of Willamette Valley manufac- 
turers present. 

Secretary Hamilton produced figures showing that in 
the Willamette Valley today fhere is need of over 1,000 
more cars to take care of the products of that section, 
particularly lumber, for the transportation of which 
over 600 cars are needed at once. The 





prepared under the White Cedar Shingle 
Association grading rules by the Holt Lum- 
ber Company, of Oconto. 

For the purpose of calling attention to 
the importance of the lumber industry to 
the State the association also has on ex- 
hibit special charts pointing out that 
the industry employes more men than any 
other line of work and that the value of its 
products is greater and the number of car- 
loads of material shipped more numerous 
than that of other lake State industries 
combined. Included in the picture depart- 
ment of the exhibit are photographs of 
many most uptodate buildings in which 
birch and hemlock have been used. One 
elaborate feature are panoramic views of 
sawmills and lumber yards of the North- 
ern Hemlock association members. These 
are framed in birch of various finishes. 

A cash prize is offered daily at the fair 
for the first visitor who correctly guesses 
or identifies the names of the wood in a 
set of fifteen panels. These are woods 
grown for commercial purposes in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 

One final feature of the exhibit is the 
demonstration of service which the asso- 
ciation office gives retailers and consumers. 
This includes large plans for farm build- 
Ings, garages, poultry houses, machinery 
sheds and other farm buildings which the 
promotion bureau distributes through retailers, together 
with advice concerning the use of lumber and construc- 
tion of buildings. 

The same exhibit will be shown at the Wisconsin State 
fair in Milwaukee later in the month and at gatherings 
next winter of the various retail lumber dealers’ asso- 


ertions in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and 
ndiana, 





TO CONFER ON DOCK MATERIAL 


There will be an important meeting at Milwaukee 
next week, at which city officials will grant hearings 
to the ereosoted block and piling intere’ts on the ques- 
tion of what material should be used for dock con- 
struction purposes in Milwaukee. A proposed ordi- 
nance now before the city council of the Cream City 
would designate exclusively concrete for dock construc- 
tion purposes. This proposed ordinance has caused 
such a storm with the dock officials and the city offi- 
Clals that they have decided upon an open hearing. 

A. brief in behalf of piling and wooden blocks for 
dock purposes has been prepared by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and representatives of 
the association will be present at the conference. 











ATTRACTIVE BOOTH OF THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY AT TACOMA EXHIBIT 


manufacturer and for the city itself. Thousands of vis- 
itors, many of them practical lumbermen, lumber dealers, 
men of affairs and home builders, will see the exhibits of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company, and will carry away with them 
a lasting impression of Washington’s cedar and fir 
products. 


The character of the exhibit is illustrated clearly in the 


photographs reproduced herewith, and it is not too much” 


to say that it is a model which might well be copied. The 
object has been to display the lumber products adapted 
principally for house building. There are shown red 
cedar shingles, fir gutter, vergeboards, scrolled rafter 
ends, molds, panelled porch beams—in fact all the essen- 
tials of the exterior finish of a home erected in model 
manner. For the interior there is exhibited a ‘‘Woco’’ 
fir veneer door with slash grain stiles, rails. and panel; 
veneered wainscot panelling with plate rail and brackets; 
a simple open stair with newel posts, balusters, rail, and 
stringers. A fine display of slash grain fir is made with 
the counter work, the panels, rails and base being par- 
ticularly effective. The countertop is covered with pam- 
phlets distributed by the two concerns and descriptive of 
their products. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 


car scarcity has been prevalent for a long 
time and continues to get more serious. It 
has been discussed at previous meetings of 
the Williamette Valley Association, but it 
was felt that if more time were given the 
Southern Pacific company no doubt the sit- 
uation would work itself out by the rail- 
road furnishing a larger supply of ears. 
Instead of getting better, however, the sit- 
uation has become worse daily, so at to- 
day’s meeting it was discussed without 
gloves and a resolution was finally adopted 
instructing J. N. Teal, counsel for the asso- 
ciation, at once to take action toward 
bringing suit for damages against the 
Southern Pacific company for not supply- 
ing cars to members of the association for 
shipping out the lumber orders they ‘have 
on their books. 

Members stated that they had locally, 
in some instances, influenced their commer- 
cial clubs or boards of trade to wire South- 
ern Pacific officials, begging for more cars, 
that the local industries might not be 
closed down. It was thought, however, no 
more could be done in this direction, and 
upon advice of counsel that they had an 
excellent case fer securing damages it was 
decided to sue in the courts for damages 
with the hope that such action will awaken 
the railroad officials to the necessity of se- 
curing more equipment for the care of the 
industries on its line. It was pointed out that the 
Southern Pacifie company had not purchased many cars 
of late, although expecting some new equipment to be put 
into use the coming fall. The members of the Willamette 
association feel that they have put up with the car 
scarcity long enough, as the railroad officials know what 
traffic they have to contend with and should make prepa- 
rations for it. 





PLAN CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE SAWMILL 


OSHKOSH, WIs. 

What is planned to be the most imposing and exten- 
sive sawmill in Wisconsin is that.to be constructed within 
the next several months by the Rib Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, of Rib Lake. The general dimensions are given 
as 60 by 240 feet and the best indication of the size of the 
plant can be conveyed when it is stated that the smoke 
stack alone will be 165 feet high.and have a diameter of 
614 feet on the inside at the top. The sorting shed and 
planing: mill will be 60x150 feet-in dimensions and other 
buildings in comparison. All equipment and machinery 
will be run by electricity. 
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COUNSEL PLEADS FOR LEGALIZING COMBINATIONS | 


Federal Trade Commission Addressed in Behalf of Logical Co-operation of Lumbermen — Hindrances of Present Laws 
and Advantages of Concerted Enterprise Are Outlined 


[Bx ODELL] 

WasHineTon, D. C., Aug. 28.—In a final brief filed 
today with the Federal Trade Commission in connec- 
tion with its investigation of the lumber industry of 
the country, Judge L. C. Boyle of Kansas City, counsel 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
discusses the present state of the law governing the 
industry and general and specific remedies for its 
known ills. 

Judge Boyle points to the fact that while the entire 
lumber industry has been revolutionized since the pas- 
sage of the Sherman antitrust law it is fettered by 
legal uncertainty and prejudice. The law has not kept 
progress with industrial development, Judge Boyle 
holds, although the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil case, while at first 
a shock to the people, soon was recognized as the logic 
of the situation, said Judge Boyle, adding: 

oday the ‘Rule of Reason” is accepted. Chief Justice 
White is distinguished for splendid service to his country. 
Nothing that he has ever done, however, is comparable to the 
fact that he challenged our national intelligence to the propo- 
sition that reason rather than prejudice should be the guide 
in shaping the destiny of our industrial evolution. 

In this we do not mean to be understood that the Standard 
Oil case made straight the path of legal limitation. The let- 
ter of the law was certain, but its application destructive. 
The “Rule of Reason” broadened the statute to fit our com- 


plex industrial life, but has injected a margin of judicial ' 


discretion that makes for uncertainty and doubt. 

However men may differ as to theories, we feel safe in 
asserting that those who now believe in wide-open, unfettered, 
cut-throat competitive conditions are in the minority. 

Judge Boyle calls attention to three classes of per- 
sons. The first class contends that competition should 
be absolutely free and uncontrolled, and still insists on 
the observance of the strict letter of the Sherman 
law. The second class takes the ground that the 
Sherman law is wrong in principle and not adapted 
to our present-day industrial conditions, while the 
third group strikes a middle ground, retaining the 
principle of competition but eliminating its abuses. 
‘he lumbermen’s counsel finds the greatest promise 
for the future in the position held by the third group. 

He takes the ground that it is not monopolistic con- 
trol, such as is exercised under the German kartell sys- 
tem, that the lumber industry requires in this country. 
Said he: 


The industry is intensely individualistic and thereby char- 
acteristically American. Certain it is that this very quality 
is a source of weakness. ‘The industry is sadly in need of a 
better understanding of itself. This we are now seeking to 
secure. When its numerous units have been aroused and 
made aware of its legal opportunity along lines of codperative 
effort, waste will cease and a sound business basis be worked 
out, and this in harmony with the very spirit of our best 
traditions. Monopoly is not our goal—codperative helpful- 
ness, with its attendant efficiency and economy, is our hope 
and need, 

Continuing, Judge Boyle says: 

The great majority of our people is of one mind on the 
point that competitive conditions must be retained in this 
country, but tnat waste and industrial handicap should 
cease. Stability, efficiency, economy and a fair profit are 
essential to healthy industrial growth. As we conceive the 
matter, the Sherman law, rightly understood, offers no bar- 
rier to this consummation. ‘Ihe trouble in the past has been 
that we have deliberated over phrases and given inadequate 
attention to facts. 

The Sherman law does not prohibit combination as such— 
it is only when the associated scheme is hurtful to public 
welfare that it falls within the law’s prohibition. 

As we understand the situation, a reverse result has devel- 
oped in our industrial affairs that contemplated touching the 
basic purpose of the act, and this due to a lack of uniform 
standard of interpretation and an unscientific method ot 
getting at the facts, 

Business interests have been driven to devious expedients 
to secure codperation. Instead of conserving small business 
activities, that class has been handicapped and big business 
forced to evolve itself, and this contra result has been due 
to 2 wrong attitude touching the law’s application. 

The same forces that evolved the partnership and the labor 
union are the irersistible influences that impel industrial co- 
operation. We are beginning to understand this economic 
need, and also to recognize the fact that if big business is 
not to dominate our industrial evolution we must permit 
small business to indulge—and ‘this without fear—in legiti- 
mate and essential codperative effort. 

As the development of our thought would indicate, we 
hold the theory that the competitive principle should be 
retained, but applied in the light of reason and with a full 
understanding of codperative need under twentieth century 
conditions, 





Presents Strong Arguments 


Judge Boyle marshals many strong arguments and 
a most convincing array of court decisions to sub- 
stantiate his contention that the Sherman law ‘‘ does 
not prohibit combinations or associations of compet- 
ing manufacturers that have for their real object 
elimination of waste, installation of economies and 
stabilization of market conditions. To conclude other- 
wise,’’ he says, ‘‘simply means wiping out all but the 
financially powerful. If this be the net result of the 
Sherman law’s application, we should hasten to repeal 
or amend the act,’’ 

We know the law as it applies to trade and commerce, but 

‘we can net be sure of the court’s interpretation of the facts. 
Here is the rub. A court trial is a sheer gamble when the 
matter in hand involves a study of facts and their economic 
relation. The element of chance, as the same relates to 
prejudice or understanding, is present. . Again, a court trial 








is a contest and depends all too much on astuteness and wit. 
A nation’s industrial possibilities should not be left to the 
venture of lawyers winning or losing lawsuits, and this espe- 
cially when dealing with a gift of nature. 

After calling the attention of the commission briefly 
to the salient facts of the lumber industry and its 
vast extent, reaching every hamlet, nook and corner 
of the country, Judge Boyle suggests the following 
findings of. facts: 

1. The commission’s pronouncement should make plain 
the fact that no monopoly exists or could .exist in lumber 
manufacture. 

2. That the major woods are competitive in the small 
general markets and hence no group of mills in any section 
could unreasonably enhance lumber prices in such markets. 

3. Due to the number of units involved in production, the 
industry at frequent periods overproduces itself. This results 
in the sale of lumber products below cost and under such 
conditions enormous forest waste takes piace. A 

4. That the record discloses no overcapitalization of 
plants; that is, the element of watered stock does not exist 
in the industry. 

5. Other than the fact that lumber products from one 
district at frequent periods invade e natural markets of 
othér lumber districts and are sold at below cost—this im- 
pelled by economic conditions—the record discloses no unfair 
trade practices as such. By this is meant that we find no 
interlocking directorates; no price discrimination; no tying 
contracts, or, no practices commonly designed as unfair trade 
methods, the basic fault being overproduction_forcing sales 
below cost. 

In discussing specific remedies, Judge Boyle’s brief 
has this to say: 

If the commission can but challenge the attention of the 
industry to the prime essential of knowing the cost of lumber 
manufacture and the installation of economies in the sale 
and distribution of boards, a long step will have been taken 
in solving the problem of capital impairment. 

Reference is made to a statement by Charles M. 
Schwab that one of the basic thoughts in the organi- 
zation of the steel company was that such an organiza- 
tion as he contemplated would be large enough to 
install a system of industrial economy. Mr. Boyle 
states that few of the operators engaged in the lumber 
industry are close students of modern merchandising 
methods. Says he: 

If the small operators in this country are to persist they 
must be permitted through coéperative association to install 
the same general type of economies as is permitted the single 
large unit. Otherwise the small merchant and manufacturing 
glass will have to go to the wall. Such .a result is not the 
object of antitrust legislation, nor the desire of the American 
people. , 

Judge Boyle presents a series of suggestions for the 
consideration of the commission covering the essential 
points in a modern system of cost accounting for the 
industry. 

Suggests Territorial Sales Agencies 


Counsel for thé lumbermen then passes to a discus- 
sion of selling agencies for the more economical and 
profitable distribution of lumber and forests products 
in the domestic trade. Says he: 


The commission should earnestly urge groups of mills in 
various producing districts to unite in sales agencies for mar- 
ket distribution of boards. 

Mr. Kellogg, of the National association, recommends four 
such agencies for Oregon and Washington west of the Cas- 
cades and two east of the Cascades; one agency dealing with 
redwood; one handling California pine; one for the Inland 
Empire; one for Minnesota pine; two for Wisconsin and 
Michigan; three for southern hardwoods, and seven for the 
yellow pine. This classification, of course, is merely sugges- 
tive, because there is no way of impelling such organizations. 

It is true that competition between the mills thus grouped 
for distributive purposes would be lessened, but it is likewise 
true that interstate trade in lumber would in no wise be 
unreasonably affected. We recognize the fact that the sug- 
gestion of sales agencies immediately prompts the thought 
as to the legality of such a course. Its economic principle is 
well-founded, but can it be done under the law? 

Here again we must keep in mind the facts as they pertain 
to the industry as a whole. With these facts clearly in hand 
the legality of the suggestion is unquestioned. 

A string of court decisions is quoted to sustain the 
claim that selling agencies such as he suggests for the 
lumber industry are in every respect legal and whole- 
some. 

Judge Boyle commends the commission for having 
urged the enactment of legislation permitting units 
in the industry to combine for the promotion of for- 
eign trade. Had the commission done nothing more 
up to date than make this single recommendation, he 
says, it would have justified its existence. After dis- 
cussing this phase of the situation, Judge Boyle says: 

It is but just to suggest, however, that less than 10 percent 
of lumber products is sold outside of our domestic markets. 
Although the situation will be helped by the commission’s 
attitude touching combinations for sales abroad, yet we 
should not deceive ourselves by concluding that this reform 
will solve our troubles. In very truth, the same necessity 
impelling codperative activities in foreign markets in a very 
large degree is just as active touching domestic trade. 

Attention is called to the twelve associations affili- 
ated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and that the combined production of their 
members in 1915 was 12,163,537,000 feet of lumber. 

‘‘Tt will thus be seen,’’ he says, ‘‘that there are 
literally thousands of operations unattached to any of 


. these associations, the unattached producing the larger 


volume.’’ 
The commission is reminded that during its investi- 
gation its members have come in contact with the 


operation of these various associations and with the 
National association and with the men who are in 
control of the organizations, with full opportunity to 
study ‘‘not only their mental attitude but their moral 
vision.’? 

Judge Boyle adds: : 

And I feel that we are safe in saying that in so far «s the 
activities of these associations are concerned they have the 
approval of this body. 

A very distinct service would be rendered the industry if 
the commission in its pronouncement would distinctly recog: 
nize the value of these associations and recommend to those 
that have heretofore been unaffiliated that they aililiate 
themselves with association activities in their district of 
operation. 

A much greater percentage of the industry’s units must 
unite if the educational propaganda now being launched is 
to have widespread and substantial effect. 

It is our thought that each of the associations should 
spread upon the file of the commission its constitution and by- 
laws and from time to time report as to activities. 


Question of Forest Policy 


Only brief reference is made to the question of for- 
est policy. In this connection Judge Boyle suggests 
that ‘‘private and public interest must come closer 
together’? and that ‘‘the public must recognize that 
its own welfare is best served by that policy that 
tends to relieve the present overload of privately held 
timber.’’ He suggests that Chief Forester Graves 
doubtless will go fully into this all-important matter 
in his forthcoming report. 

‘‘One outstanding thought presses,’’ he says. ‘‘Co- 
operation between the Government and the industry 
should exist to the utmost. Confidence as to the pur- 
pose of each must develop. The business of the Gov- 
ernment should be to conserve. The attitude of the 
industry should be to convert at the least possible cost 
and distribute lumber at a fair and honest price.’’ 

The brief states that ‘‘under the able and efficient 
management of Chief Forester Graves a fine construc- 
tive service is being rendered the public through the 
Forest Service.’’ 

‘Attention is called to the codperation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines with the mining industry and 
the Bureau of Markets and Rural Organization with 
the farmers of the country. Says Judge Boyle: 

The Federal Trade Commission has a greater opportunity 
of useful service than any of the departments here referred to, 
And this because of its helpful agency will serve in the main, 
the small business operations of the nation, the preservation 
of which is essential if the spirit and essence of democratic 
institutions persist. 

It is indeed of vast importance that lumber manufacture, 
a great primary industry, put its house in order. It can do 
this, however, only with the aid, the help and the sympathy 
of the Government. We are not asking alms. Every thought 
suggested is grounded in elemental justice—justice to the 


industry, justice to the people, justice to generations yet to 
come. 


In discussing the commission’s power the brief says: 

Attorney General Gregory has announced in a public way 
that the good faith of the citizen should always be considered 
touching the enforcement of the Sherman law; that is, action 
would not be brought where it is manifest that those whose 
conduct may come under review are actuated by no selfish 
design and that under such circumstances there should be 
given opportunity to abandon misguided conduct if error be 
found, , 

In the light of this attitude wherein should there be any 
difficulty in working owt our economic difficulties? This 
commission has all the facts. Having an intimate knowledge 
of the industry's strength and weakness, the commission will 
know at once whether a given plan is in aid of the industry 
or harmful to the public. Waving this knowledge, should 
there be difficulty in the industry’s opportunity of installing 
needed reforms? 

If it is concluded that although the commission knows the 
law and is in full possession of the facts, yet it is helpless 
to aid, this due to legal limitation, then in the name of 
common sense and national welfare let us set about it and 
ask Congress to pass a law whereby the commission shall be 
given the power to authorize industries dealing with natural 
resources so to order their processes that waste may be elim- 
inated and the interests of labor better conserved; for, in- 
deed, in this whole problem the cause of labor and the in- 
terests of the man of small means are more ditectly at issue 
than any other interests. 


PROGRESSIVE LUMBERMEN LEASE UP-TO-DATE PLANT 


Hurtsporo, ALA., Aug. 29.—One of the most impor- 
tant business deals consummated in Hurtsboro in recent 
years was the organization of the Hurtsboro Lumber 
Company by T..A. Wootton and R. T. Shreve and the 
leasing by that company of the plant of the Delta Lum- 
ber Company for five years, with the privilege of a re- 
newal of the lease at expiration. The company will con- 
duct both a retail and wholesale business, a specialty 
being made of pine finish, roofers, car decking and sid- 
ing. In addition a complete line of builders’ supplies will 
be carried for the local trade, and the planing mill will 
at all-times be in position to turn out special orders of 
millwork at short notice. Mr. Shreve will be in chargé 
of the operations of the company, Mr. Wootten remain- 
ing at his home in Union Springs, where he is engaged in 
business. 

C. W. Johns, president of the Delta Lumber Company, 
will devote all of his time to looking after personal }us!- 
ness. The mercantile end of the business has been pul- 
chased by Wheeler Williams, vice president and gencral 
manager of the company. 
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A GREAT RAILROAD STRIKE SEEMS INEVITABLE 


Efforts to Prevent Seem Futile—Carriers’ Executives Firm for Arbitration; Employees’ Brotherhoods Lay Down Ultimatum 
of a Walkout—Armed Intervention a Possibility—Resources of the Roads and the Train Men 


. [By QDELL] 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 29.—When President Wil- 
sou went before a joint session of the Senate and 
House today and outlined a series of measures de- 
signed to prevent the threatened railroad strike and 
render impossible the development of a similar crisis 
in the future the climax was reached in the most 
strenuous campaign made by a Chief Executive to 
maintain the industrial status quo. 

The President took this drastic step only after every 
other means had failed and after he had been advised 
that the railroad brotherhood leaders in this city had 
made final the tentative order for a strike beginning 
at 7 a. m. September 4 (Labor Day). 

Immediately preceding the cabinet meeting today 
Mr. Wilson offered a final modified proposal to the 
railroad executives. It provided for the recognition 
of the eight-hour day principle but the postponement 
of its effective date for one year pending a thorough 
investigation. The railroad executives stood pat on 
their declaration that the principle of arbitration must 
be maintained at all costs in the interest of American 
industry in general. 

At the same time the railroad executives presented 
to the employees through the President a final counter- 
proposal providing for the continuation of the existing 
status for a period of three or four months, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission meanwhile to keep two 
sets of books, one showing the cost of operation under 
the 10-hour day and the other under the proposed 8- 
hour day, the commission to make an award if the 
latter day were shown to be justified by the earnings 
of the roads. This proposal was promptly rejected by 
the brotherhood leaders, who declared that it could 
not be considered. It was immediately after having 
received this counter-proposal that the leaders of the 
employees determined to make the strike order final. 

This means that unless a satisfactory settlement is 
worked out meanwhile the 400,000 railroad brother- 
hood employees will walk out on the stroke of 7 o’clock 
Monday morning of next week, stopping the wheels 
of every major railroad system of the country at 
least temporarily. 

The responsibility for averting the threatened strike 
is now placed on the shoulders of Congress. President 
Wilson has not surrendered the: share which belongs 
to him, but he has put up to Congress the responsi- 
bility for devising legislation to meet the crisis now 
confronting the country. 

As the situation looks at this writing, one of two 
measures must be passed promptly if a strike is to 
be averted. The measure most likely to head off the 
threatened industrial chaos is President Wilson’s pro- 
posed eight-hour basic day for all railroad employees 
engaged in the operation of trains in interstate com- 
merce. This measure is heartily favored by the broth- 
erhood employees as a matter of course, since it repre- 
sents the bulk of their demands upon the carriers. 
But it is stoutly opposed by the railroads, whose officials 
will exert every ounce of their influence and power to 
defeat its passage. ‘ 

The second measure which might avert the strike is 
the President’s proposal to extend the Newlands law 
creating the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, em- 
powering the Federal authorities to investigate all 
major labor disputes before strikes or lockouts can be 
lawfully ordered. This is ‘‘compulsory investigation,’’ 
such as provided in the Canadian disputes act, and is 
highly objectionable to the brotherhood leaders, who 
today announced their determination to fight it to the 
last ditch, They take the ground that such a law 
would condemn railroad employees and working men 
generally to ‘‘involuntary servitude for years’’ pend- 
ing investigation of disputes. 

There was every indication after the President went 
to Congress that he would have the greatest difficulty 
in getting even a part of his program through. He 
wants the entire list of radical measures, be the result 
what it may. The President was given to understand 
in no uncertain terms during a conference with Speaker 
Clark and other House leaders tonight that it was 
utterly out of the question to pass some of the meas- 
ures suggested and he would have to content himself 
with half a loaf or none. 


Measures the President Proposes 

Briefly the revolutionary measures the President has 
asked Congress to pass are, first, enlargement and ad- 
ministrative reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; second, the establishment of an 8-hour 
(ay for all railway employees engaged in interstate 
transportation; third, the appointment of a small body 
of men to observe the results and effect of the 8-hour 
day and to report their conclusions io Congress, but 
without recommendations; fourth, approval by Congress 
for consideration by the commerce commission of a 
probable necessary increase in freight rates; fifth, an 
amendment to the Federal statutes permitting investi- 
gation of every industrial strife before a strike or lock- 
out may be attempted; and, sixth, the granting of 
bower to the Chief Executive to take control of the 
equipment of the country’s railways as may be re- 
uired for military purposes, with authority to draft 
info military service such train crews and officials as 
are necessary. 

The notice to President Wilson by the leaders of the 








Democratic House that he can not hope to get through 
any such program must have come as a great jolt to 
the Chief Executive, whose message to Congress 
breathed the same spirit of self-confidence that has 
been so apparent in all his messages touching vital 
questions. He was told, according to reports, that 
there was not. the slightest chance to enact some-of 
his radical theories into law, to say nothing of run- 
ning them through within forty-eight hours. The 
President was reminded that a few of the Progressives 
in the Senate would band together and oppose some 
of his suggested measures indefinitely, and that to get 
even a part of the program through would require a 
long, hard and bitter fight. 

The entire strike situation is in more of a mess as 
these lines are written than it has been at any time 
since President Wilson invited the representatives of 
both sides to come to Washington and confer with him 
before taking final action. 


Rejection Statement of Railroad Executives 


In their statement finally rejecting the President’s 
proposal that they concede the eight-hour day without 
investigation, the railroad executives said: 

We are unable after the most earnest consideration to 
agree with the proposal of the President of the United States, 
which is that we accept without arbitration “the substitu- 
tion of an 8-hour day for the present 10-hour day in all exist- 
ing practices and agreements.” This is the main point in 
controversy and we can not surrender it without an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in the form of fair arbitration. 

We do not assent to the statement that “the 8-hour day 
now undoubtedly has the sanction of the judgment of society 
in its favor.” We believe that society has not yet accorded 
its judgment on the subject. 

We are not in this controversy, however, dealing with the 
conditions relating to the 8-hour day in the industrial world. 

The difference between the 8-hour day in business and 
manufacturing interests and in the railroad train service 
day has been fully explained. ‘The railroad day is a basis 
for computing pay and overtime, the length of daily’ service 
being controlled by variable conditions. 

The demands involved in this controversy have not been 
presented, in our judgment, for the purpose of fixing a defi- 
nite daily period of labor nor a reduction in the existing 
hours of labor or change in methods of operation but for the 
real purpose of accomplishing an increase in wages of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 per annum, or 35 percent, for the 
men in railroad freight train and yard service represented 
by the labor organizations in this matter. 

After careful examination of the facts and patient and 
continuous consultation with the conference committee of 
managers and among ourselves, we have reached a clear 
understanding of the magnitude of the questions and of the 
serious Consequences to the railroads and to the public in- 
volved in a decision of them. 

The ultimate cost to the railroads of an admission in this 
manner of the principle under contention can not now be 
estimated; the effect upon the efficiency of the transporta- 
tion of the country now already under severe test under the 
tide of business now moving, and at a time when more in- 
stead of less effort is required for the public welfare, would 
be harmful beyond calculation. 


When the fight was transferred to Congress both 
the railroad executives and managers and the brother- 
hood leaders began active preparations for the expected 
strike. Some railroad officials are satisfied that they 
will be able to move at least 50 percent of their pres- 
ent traffic. Some. believe they will be able to move 


more. Some railroad executives already have on the 
active pay rolls every retired engineer, fireman or 
trainman who is still capable of performing his former 
work, and are openly boasting about it. 

The employees are supposed to have a fund of $15,- 
000,000 with which to make their fight. Part of this 
will be used to buy off strike breakers if a strike 
should come. Many of the men have been thrifty and 
will not have to call on the general fund for weeks or 
even longer. 

Almost simultaneously with the transfer of the fight 
to Congress the fact leaked out that the railroad offi- 
cials already have determined on their first move to 
prevent a general tie-up of freight throughout the 
country. Accordingly orders were decided on placing 
in effect at once an embargo on all freight shipments. 
This embargo will get stronger from day to day, traffic 
now en route being carried through to destination but 
hew shipments of practically all kinds being flatly re- 
fused. This is designed to reduce to a minimum pos- 
sible loss to the railroads and shippers through freight 
congestion on the rails all over the country. It also 
is designed to keep the tracks reasonably clear for 
the movement of such trains as can be kept going if 
the strike becomes as general, as now seems certain. 

Administration officials also are making prepara- 
tions for the worst. Congress will grant the Presi- 
dent the necessary authority to compel the operation 
of trains for military purposes. The President already 
has the power to use the armed forces of the United 
States to see that the mail trains are properly pro- 
tected in their operation and to codperate with the 
States in keeping down riot and bloodshed. 

At the same time there is a general feelinig that 
the passage of the proposed ‘‘draft’’ legislation might 
lead to more serious trouble. Conscription is not 
popular in a free country in time of war, to say noth- 
ing of times of piping peace. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
President Wilson clearly expects the shippers, and ulti- 
mately the ‘‘ general public,’’ to pay the increased op- 
erating cost whenever the 8-hour day goes into effect 
on the railroads of the country. It is legislation pro- 
posing general increases in rates that is -certain to 
hold up the President’s program in the Senate. Other 
features are likely to meet with strong opposition, but 
the rate legislation is absolutely certain to draw the 
fire of some of the Progressives. These senators are 
inclined to.talk long and loud and with real effect 
when they are strongly opposed to pending legislation. 
Frequently they have succeeded in talking to death 
measures to which they have been unalterably opposed. 

Many senators not at all unfriendly to the President 
find his legislative program open to ‘‘fundamental ob- 
jections.’’ The expectation is that business organiza- 
tions in general also will find ground for serious criti- 
cism against some of the proposed measures. 

Administration officials and about everybody else in 
Washington hope the strike may yet be averted, but 
it is very difficult now to see how it can be headed off. 





URGE PRESIDENT TO MAINTAIN ARBITRATION PRINCIPLE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 29.—The governing board of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, voicing the 
sentiment of the entire southern hardwood lumber in- 


dustry, has sent a telegram to President Wilson urging - 


him not to abandon the principle of arbitration in his 
efforts to settle the difference between 225 railroads and 
their employees. A special meeting of the association 
was called by J. W. McClure, president, to consider the 
threatened strike and its effect upon business. It devel- 
oped that the lumbermen are unanimously in favor of 
arbitration as a means of settling the dispute between 
employers and employees. The position of the governing 
board of the association is fully set forth in the follow- 
ing telegram sent to President Wilson: 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, representing 
the entire lumber industry in this section, urges that the 
principle of arbitration be not sacrificed in adjusting the 
differences existing between railway managers and their em- 
ployees, and that both parties to the controversy recognize 
the relation they hold and the obligation they bear to the 
business interests of our country. Arbitration will insure 
fairness and justice. 

Telegrams were also sent by the governors of the 
association to Senators Underwood, Williams, Lea, 
Shields and Simmons, urging them to use their best 
efforts on behalf of southern lumbermen for the prompt 
consideration of the Webb bill to promote export trade. 
The Webb bill has been recommended by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of Commerce and 
President Wilson as a means of facilitating business 
with England and other foreign countries. 

The association also considered at a meeting last Fri- 
day the question of codperation between the railroads 
and lumber interests with a view to preventing any more 
than absolutely necessary delay in the movement of logs, 
lumber and other commodities. The railroads agreed to 
furnish engines for prompt switching of cars with a 
view to keeping the tracks clear and they also agreed to 
furnish empty cars as promptly as possible and to remove 
loaded ones as soon as they were ready. The lumber- 
men on their part agreed to load to full capacity and 
to advise promptly when cars were ready for moving. 


At a special meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association today J. H. Townshend told of his visit to 
prominent Arkansas lumbermen at Pine Bluff, Little 
Rock and other points where he discussed with them the 
advisability of opening a branch office of the organiza- 
tion at Little Rock, saying that definite action would 
probably be taken on this subject in the next thirty 
days. 





GOES ON RECORD AS FAVORING ARBITRATION 


LovuIsviLLE, Ky., Aug. 30.—The Louisville Board of 
Trade, of which most of the lumber concerns of this city 
are leading members, has gone on record in favor of 
arbitration, and has called on President Wilson to allow 
the question of the eight-hour day raised in the train- 
men’s dispute to be settled in that way. Resolutions 
forwarded to the President contained the following state- 
ment of the case: 


Resolved, That while applauding and approving the pur- 
pose of the President to effect a settlement of the contro- 
versy which has arisen between the railroad train employees 
and the railroad companies, it is our firm conviction that the 
great American principle of arbitration should not be either 
minimized or compromised in effecting such a settlement. 
We recognize that one of the parties in the controversy, 
the railroad trainmen, through their union threaten to inflict 
incalculable loss and damage upon the business interests 
of the country unless the demands they have made are 
complied with. We do not believe that the Government or 
people of the United States should be deterred by the threat, 
no matter from what quarter Fo The principle at 
stake, the right of the people of the United States to demand 
that the matters in issue between the trainmen and the rail- 
road companies shall be peacefully settled by arbitration, 
should be upheld in its integrity. We are not impressed with 
the claim that the demand of the trainmen is for an eight- 
hour day. All} familiar with the situation know that. the 
eight-hour day is not and cannot be made applicable to 
railroad train service, and that the demand made upder 
cover of the eight-hour day is really and in fact a demand 
for a very large increase in pay to the one elass of employees 
making it. Whether the demand can be or should be com- 
plied with is a question which should be submitted for 
arbitration precedent to the fixing of the unit of working 
day rather than subsequent to it. The welfare of the people, 
which is the supreme law, should govern. 
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SEEK DEEPENING OF BEAUMONT CHANNEL 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 28.—Since March 23, 1915, 
when the first deep draft vessel came to Port Beaumont, 
250,000 tons of freight have been handled through this 
port, according to data’ furnished by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The data were presented by J. Frank Keith, 
chairman of a special committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, to Major W. J. Barden, chief of the Government 
engineering corps in Texas, who held a hearing in Beau- 
mont, August 24, to determine the necessity and advisa- 
bility of making certain improvements in Beaumont’s 
harbor. 

The committee did not confine its requests merely to the 
harbor improvements, but asked for an enlargement of 
the entire deep water project. Convincing arguments 
were submitted showing the necessity for widening and 
deepening the channel from Beaumont to the gulf and for 
removing the entire island from the turning basin. Should 
this not be considered by the Government, the committee 
urged the removal of several hundred yards of dirt from 
three sides of the island, and the deepening of the channel 
around the island. 

Not only did the committee show by accurate figures 
the exact tonnage handled up to this time, but it sub- 


mitted letters from the Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany, the Gulf Export & Transportation Company and the 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Beaumont’s three prin- 
cipal shippers, telling of the greater volume of tonnage 
that will be handled by these concerns from now on. 

The Standard Export Lumber Company, for instance, 
pointed out that during September it will ship from Beau- 
mont three cargoes aggregating 6,600,000 feet of lumber 
and timber and that three more steamships have been 
chartered for October, November and December, that will 
carry aggregately 6,000,000 feet of lumber. Aurelius 
Milch, manager of the Texas department of the company, 
declared that the company would handle a much larger 
tonnage from Beaumont if more bottoms were available. 

During June and July the Standard company shipped 
three cargoes to Europe, aggregating 5,697,449 feet. 

PAPA A LLLP LL 


Soar heaters are much used upon the roofs of Cali- 
fornia buildings to furnish hot water to the buildings. 
A photograph of a California suburb shows fifteen such 
heaters in view. It shows shallow, flat tanks exposed 
at the proper angle to the sun and connected with a cen- 
tral tank which is carefully insulated to prevent’ the dis- 
persal of the heat from the hot water inside. 


BOOST USE OF SILO ON DAIRY FARM 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 30.—As a result of movements in 
various parts of Texas to develop the dairy industry the 
use of silos is increasing to a great extent. The recent 
storm which swept a large area in southern Texas having 
destroyed many silos many others will be erected. One 
of the big movements in the dairy campaign is the Lous. 
ton Dairy Fund Association, which was organized several 
months ago and is now in active operation. A fund of 
$100,000 was raised to equip farmers in Harris County 
and it is now being distributed. C. M. Malone, secretary 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, who has active charge 
of the fund, stated that the committee is encouraging all 
the farmers to get silos. He said it has been demon- 
strated that the dairy business cannot be run without 
silos. N. E. Meador, vice president of the Jesse H. Jones 
Lumber Company and the Farrar Lumber Company, and 
J. 8S. Rice, of J. 8S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Company, are 
among the active workers in the movement. The latter 
is putting in several silos on a tract where he has started 
a dairy farm. A large shipment of Douglas fir silos has 
just come into the State. It is expected that the shortage 
of feedstuffs in many sections will create a bigger de- 
mand for silos than ever before. 





CURTAILMENT POLICY STRENGTHENED BY SOUTHERN MILLS 


A total of forty-six reports was received from mills 
during the last week regarding the amount of curtail- 
ment and volume of stocks on hand. Of these ten re- 
ports were from mills which are not curtailing at the 
present time. Of the other thirty-six reports thirteen 
were new additions to the table and twenty-three either 
confirmed or slightly revised the information published 
in last week’s tabulation. 

Of the thirteen new reports which have been added 
it is interesting to note that they show a total weekly 
production at the present time of 5,010,000 feet, as 
against a normal ot 6,640,000 feet, and they also show 
that the volume of stocks on hand at these mills is 
49,300,000 feet where the normal for these mills would 
be 60,800,000. 

Of the ten mills which reported they are not curtail- 
ing at the present time two each are located in Alabama, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, and one each in Florida and 
Georgia. One of these mills is cutting 600,000 feet 
weekly where its normal cut is 540,000, but it has but 
5,000,000 feet in stock where its normal is 9,000,000. 
The total showing for these ten mills is a weekly pro- 
duction at the present time of 4,205,000 feet as against 
a normal of 4,145,000 feet, and stocks on hand of 30,- 
150,000 feet as against normal stocks of 36,550,000 feet. 

Of the thirty-six reports received from mills which 
are curtailing two were from Alabama, seveh from Ar- 
kansas, thirteen from Louisiana, twelve from Mississippi 
and two from Texas. 

The revised tabulation is given below. The superior 
figure * prefixed to a name indicates that the mill is 
equipped to run nights but is not so running. The 
superior figure * indicates that it is equipped to run 
nights and is running nights at least a part of the week 
or in part of the mill, the more detailed information be- 
ing usually given by a parenthetical note. 

The revision of the table shows a stronger statistical 
situation than last week. The total volume of curtail- 
ment is 15,895,000 feet weekly as compared with 14,- 
549,000 shown by last week’s table. The stock surplus 
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at the present time is 13,320,000 feet, or less than one 
week’s curtailment, as compared with 18,000,000 feet 
stock surplus shown in last week’s tabulation. As the 
reports from the ten mills which are not curtailing 
showed that their stocks were 6,400,000 feet short of 
normal, the actual stock surplus of all reports at the 
present time, including these mills,\is but 6,920,000 feet 
above normal. 

An examination of the State totals by percentages of 
curtailment and of stock surplus is also of some inter- 
est. Taking only the four principal States, Arkansas is 
curtailing 21.2 percent and has 14.6 percent surplus 
stock. Louisiana is curtailing 22.1 percent and has but 
5.4 percent surplus stock. The two States where cur- 
tailment is largest, Mississippi and Texas, do not have 
any surplus stock but stocks as reported are, in fact, a 
little under the normal. For Mississippi they are 11.2 
percent below normal, and for Texas 2.3 percent. Never- 
theless Mississippi is curtailing in Weekly production 32.8 
percent, as shown by these reports, and Texas 31.2 per- 
cent. 

It is undoubtedly true that not all of this curtailment 
is voluntary individual curtailment. Many mills are 
having difficulty in securing cars to move shipments and 
are naturally somewhat reducing their production be- 
cause of this fact. 

One sawmill concern which reports that its order file 
is only about 75 percent of normal at the present time 
explains the matter in this way: 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that this could 
quickly be increased to as much above normal if we 
cared to book the business being freely offered. We are 
getting less than 50 percent of our car requirements and 
on this account, and on account of an advancing market, 
we are accepting but a modest part of the business 
offered. 

Another manufacturer in a letter accompanying his 
report says: 

We received a letter this morning from our Illinois 
traveling representative. . During the previous week he 
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Kinder—'Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co...............- 


found but one possible order and got it. He states that 
dealers in Illinois are holding off until they can find 
out more about the crop situation, particularly regarding 
corn. 

While our prices to this salesman have been advanced 
recently, he states they are practically in line with 
several other manufacturers and that he lost nothing last 
week on account of price. 


As to the condition of the order file, the new re- 
ports received this week report as follows: 


2D Percent AHOVES MOVMA = 6.6 6cc cee cwcesccccsws 1 report 
PAM MRRIPEMERIL 6.0 Ta Ua ierace sles ier cerbiae waves ai sete 8 reports 
PUROPRNAION Go eek note KE A TAS Cec eae awe eon 16 reports 
RRPOWY PEPIRIINN 9 602 a5 ie oe rw ewe BiG EAR VOR E ARE 10 reports 
20 percent below Mormal. ...... os sc sccsed0s0 acs 3 reports 
25 MErcent HelOwW MOLMA! .« 2. icicccccccccvoccaec 4 reports 
SO percent Delow mormal..........ccccecccsicens 1 report 
BO Percent HeIOW MOTMA! «4.6.6. osc cwsce se cee 2 reports 


The one mill which is cutting 600,000 feet weekly 
at the present time where its normal production is 
540,000 feet reports its order file 50 percent below 
normal at this time, and inquiries also below. This 
mill, however, has a stock of only 5,000,000 feet where 
its normal stock is 9,000,000 feet, as already stated. 

As to the volume of inquiries, these reports state as 
follows: 


60 percent Above NOKMAD. .......6:. 000008050004 40088 1 report 
SE NOI 955 6 4 ns ye ers ae po oe hs wie be ee ee 14 reports 
PU rors 55 os Sos eas hie clo so 20 Tb sai cist 6s soi. eB Bas fe baee 16 reports 
SG gS aa 7 reports 
BO POROOHE POIOW MOTTIRE 660.6. cocci ce tcucesvess 1 report 
20 percent below mOrmal.. .......0:cccccccisecve 1 report 
26 percent Below mowimal. ..........cccsacsceonescs 1 report 


On the whole the present tabulation appears to indi- 
cate that the good judgment used by the southern pine 
mills in curtailing their production has had its due 
effect upon the situation, and that stocks will soon 
be brought back to a normal condition if things move 
along smoothly. The possibility of a general railroad 
strike is, of. course, a consideration which may make 
even a normal volume of stock excessive for some time. 
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Faleo—*McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co.............-. 250 Longleaf—Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co.......... 613.2 736 
Hartsboro—Hartsboro Lumber Co...............-. 60 150 Longville—Longville Lumber Co............+..48. 1,500 1,800 
Knoxwood—Black Warrior Lumber Co............. 235 240 Mandeville—Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co......... 625 750 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber Co...............eeee. 240 300 Mansfield—'Frost-Johnson Lumber Co............. 350 500 
Vinegar Bend—'Vinegar Bend Lumber Co......... 400 750 Oakdaic—Porest Lumber Co... .....ccc sce sesscee 750 900 
— Pawnee—Pawnee Land & Lumber Co............... 300 360 

NE an Se rN 1,185 1,740 13.8 12 Pineville—Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd........... 625 750 
Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Co...............- 456 550 

ARKANSAS Urania—Urania Lumber Co............eeseceeees 375 450 

Creswell—Creswell Lumber Co..............e000-- 30 60 Westlake—Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Ltd..... 250 400 

Mille—Eagle Lumber Co............cccce08 450 675 : i == oe. Joel 

eee ee Union Sawmill rn me ra 1,500 1.800 OME ie Co wiea eS oe cts Vw ease keane Rees 22,274 28,571 308.15 292 
(Mill No. 3 will be closed all year) MISSISSIPPI 
Prescott—Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co............. 500 600 Seen a 
ics —hibaseas Laud  teiber Oo. ..... 060.2. 400 500 Arho—Tammber BEIMETAl lO. coe sic seis cess vcweees 600 
Millville—Freeman-Smith Lumber Co.............. 550 660 : (Mill burned May 11) | 2 
Warren—Arkansas Lumber Co. (resaw idle)....... 600 840 Brookhaven (also Bogue C hitto) Central Lumber _ 2 
ce ene Sateie AM tec esc aewe es 350 420 OS i ae eS Rs cere 500 700 
. —— — Bude—Homochitto Lumber Co............0.ee008- 825 990 
TE eee pl vac paiaicine ein ea new é 4,380 5,555 81.95 71.5 Collins—W. C. Wood Lumber Co.................. 270 390 
oe ioe Sik ial ata Cybur—'Cybur Lumber Co (2 mills)............6.. 570 840 
FLORIDA sence ier th ut —_ aaa Adar ers) kes oat ise%S%: yrs = 
Martel—Martel Lumber Co. ... 2.2 .ccccescascccces 150 300 ‘orest—Bienville Lumber Co.............++..-+5: 0 500 
Pine Barren—McMillan Mill Co...........-++-ee0- she 540 (One side running nights) es 
(Closed since Aug. 11, 1915) Kiln ‘Jordan River Lumber Co................-; 510 1,480 
Pinewood—Bay Point Mill Co.............e.eee- 240 Lake— John Bi: DUBOIS... 02 <+0:5 pis ses esses + 0 6 41s 370 600 
(Closed since July 3) - — Laurel—Eastman, Gardiner & Co............04-- 1,200 1,350 
ECM SS oc on cues speunicssse esses Sheep res 150 1,080 3.2 4.2 ———Marathon Lumber Co..............+.2-05- 750 900 
dilate a ieee —— Wausau Southern Lumber Co...... sss = BBD 1,422 
GEORGIA ee dea 9g Lumber Co 667 ps4 
son— g iliarJ—Batson-McGehee Co..........cepeeeeeeee 
Sena Piatt Leamber Co......+.-00++2eserere. said Montrose—Tallahatta Lumber Co................. 100 150 
LOUISIANA Moss Point—J. Bounds (idle) .............ecse.e- API 300 
: ‘a Pelehatchie—Gammill Lumber Co................. 700 900 Not stated 
Alexandria—tAlexandria Lumber Co., Ltd......... 460 575 (Running one side nights) 

Enterprise Lumber Co., Ltd..........-.++-+ 450 540 Picayune—*Rosa Lumber Co. ........cccccccceces 450 540 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Co............. 450 600 Sanford—Ship Island Lumber Co...............++. 200 300 : 
Bogalusa—*Great Southern Lumber Co............ 4,500 5,700 Union—J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co............... 400 480 Not stated 
Bonami—King-Ryder Lumber Co............+-++++ 1,125 1,350 Sti —_— 
Clarks (mill also Standard) — Louisiana Central Biete etnies). c ncAwamurckiweeka omenicte cewek 9,402 13,852 89 100.2 

MMMMMNOT CO. occ ccccccccccccccccsscssccsesecs 1,350 1,620 tne hee 
Couchwood—Weaver-Hearne Lumber Co........... 150 180 TEXAS 
Eros Mill also Rochelle—Tremont Lumber Co.... 1,200 1,800 Alto—'Blount-Decker Lumber Co.............-.65 200 300 
Eunice—Newell Lumber Co., Ltd.............-.+- 250 300 Groveton—Trinity County Lumber Co.............. 667 1,000 
Fisher (Mill dlso Victoria) — Louisiana Longleaf Honey Island—R. A. Myer Lumber Co............. 225 270 

Chik ssn 5 & oo. os % 5-9's 6 00410) O's, 0 1,125 1,350 Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Co.............. 500 690 
Pallerton—Gulf Lumber Co. ........c.cscccvcseee 1,800 2,160 Nacogdoches—Frost-Johnson Lumber Co........... 350 540 
Genesee—Genesee Lumber Co.............eeeeeee 300 600 Orange—'Miller-Link Lumber Co...............6- 625 1,500 
Glenmora— Louisiana Sawmill Co.............. bas 625 750 Remlig (also Jasper)——Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co. 1,250 1,500 
Grabow—Anacoco Lumber Co...........e+2eeeee% 275 350 Trinity—Thompson Bros. Lumber Co...........+. 525 630 
Hodge—Huie-Hodge Lumber Co............2+++005 480 800 WOUn——-Beitm TAME? CO... sinks sek vo 250 6 80 80 ese 500 600 

(Bienville mill closed down) ‘ ope 

Holden—McCarroll Lumber Co, Ltd............... 240 300 AN MANE 266-65 ae on 5a NS ao 0 eae ene alee 4,842 7,030 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanlon Co.........+.+eeeeeee 1,250 1,800 GUINNESS 5k swisha wise Bie Sas owes eres 42,233 58,128 
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Rip van Winkle on his return after twenty years of sleep in the 
Catskills found no greater changes in his native village than does the 
rural-reared city man whe goes back to the haunts of his childhood 
after an absence of even a decade, not to say a score of years. Death 
and emigration have of course removed many of his old-time friends 
and acquaintances; and the many alterations made in the natural 
order of progress of course change the features of the landscape so 
that, looked at in a superficial way, the old home town is hardly recog- 
nizable. Many of the people are the same, or at least of the same 
families and names, as those he knew in his childhood; but the de- 
velopment and dissemination of the various cosmopolitan influences— 
such as the automobile, the parcel post and the mail order business— 
have worked upon the native material until it is no longer what it 
was in his day and generation. 

The train of thought set up in the mind of the urban visitor gets 
into a channel that leads far from those commonly occupied by the 
thoughts of rural merchants and other residents of rural communities. 
To him the introduction of the automobile has worked a revolution 
in that class of rural residents in whose habits of thought and conduct 
lies the destiny of the community itselfi—the farmers. Yet, the village 
merchant, perhaps a farmer himself a few years removed from contact 
with the soil, sees little of significance to the community in the occu- 
pation of the village streets one or two nights a week by scores of 
automobiles owned by farmers who formerly drove to town in a side- 
bar or end-spring buggy, surrey, or, it may be, a lumber wagon. 

So far as one can observe, the stores of his native town are exactly 
the same in methods and contents that they were twenty years ago. 
They have, most of them, the same old small-pane windows appar- 
ently designed to exclude light, make the store unattractive and con- 
ceal from passersby the purposes for which it is conducted. The 
same old barrels and boxes stand out in front, obstructing the walks 
and inviting occupation of the drygoods-box philosopher. The mer- 
chant does not of course have a contempt for his rural neighbor and . 
would be patron; rather, he appears to be utterly blind to the sig- 
nificance of the changes that have taken place in his financial condition 
and in his facilities for transporting himself from farm to town and 
to other communities. 

In those regions of the old world that mountain ranges cut off from 
adjacent countries the people show the effects of “living to themselves 
alone,” in antiquated costume, mediaeval methods and manners, and 
general stagnation, untouched by the progress and the spirit of prog- 
ress that animates all the world outside. To them commerce—a word 
that originally signified going back and forth—means nothing. They 
are as if no other place or people existed but themselves. 

It is much the same in thousands of rural villages in the United 
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NIFICANCE FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES 


States. Doctors, lawyers, dentists and other professional men are 
educated in the cosmopolitan centers and take back to the rural com- 
munities some of the spirit of progress inculcated in them during the 
few years spent in pursuing their professional courses. The mer- 
chants, however, in general are natives who have had little contact 
with the outside world; they give no thought to the significance of 
the changes that have taken place elsewhere and the influence of 
those changes upon their communities. They know that thousands 
of automobiles are made every day in Detroit, Mich., and that hun- 
dreds of them are sold and used in their own communities; but they 
fail to see that this fact has an important bearing upon their own busi- 
ness and social relations with the users of the cars. 

While the physician and surgeon are utilizing every day the medi- 
cines and methods developed as the result of years of study and ex- 
periment; while the farmer is using the gas engine where he once used 
horsepower and the automobile where he formerly used the horse, the 
merchant does business “at the old stand” and largely in the old way. 

He sees or appears to see in the spirit of progress manifested all 
around him a conspiracy among those who should be his friends to 
accomplish his destruction. Where a more enterprising merchant 
would see opportunities he sees the taking away of his means of profit 
and even livelihood. 

To the city man accustomed to the progress and enterprise of ‘the 
cosmopolitan centers the wonder is that retail stores still exist in the 
rural villages; and this is not because they are not needed; rather it 
is because they fall so far short of performing the functions that 
should be and could be performed much more satisfactorily in the 
rural communities than anywhere else. 

The rural merchant complains of inroads of the mail order house, 
declaring and believing that its superior purchasing power gives it 
an insuperable advantage over him; whereas the fact is that the mail 
order house, of all the merchants doing business, is the srfallest quan- 
tity buyer in proportion to its annual sales. These great houses have 
scores of buyers daily going from factory to store picking up small 
lots of merchandise to fill orders for which they already have the 
money. Items of which they sell thousands annually they buy in lots 
of dozens or gross. Their annual purchases are of course large and 
the manufacturer can well afford to make them low prices because 
of that fact, but their individual purchases are not much larger than 
those of the better local retailer. Yet, while the local consumer is 
complaining of stale goods and out-of-date merchandise the local mer- 
chant is pursuing the methods of the old-time retailer; being utterl 
blind to the example afforded by his keenest competitor. Verily, if 
the rural community is to be regenerated, a beginning must be made 
with those who now complain most loudly of conditions. 
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A JOINT committee of the Marshfield and North Bend 











(Ore.) chambers of commerce has in charge the arrange- 
ments for a carnival to celebrate the completion of im- 
proved railroad facilities for the Coos Bay section. The 
first day’s celebration will be held in North Bend, the 
second will be Coos County Day and the third and last 
day’s celebration will be held at Marshfield. A slogan 
contest was held and a slogan adopted and numerous ap- 
propriate numbers have been prepared for the program 
which promises to make the event memorable in the his- 
tory of Coos Bay. The codperation of two cities as in 
this ease is a striking evidence of the working out of 
community building on generous lines. c 


* * * 


Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, of Kinsley, Kan., in speaking 
before the Missouri Country Life Conference advocated 
the forming of literary societies in rural communities. 
The literary society is considered by many superficial 
thinkers an obsolete institution, but in that they are 
greatly mistaken. With respect to the literary society 
we are led to observe that the very fact of its persistence 
argues that it fills a need and suits a condition that 
must be satisfied. Of course almost anything that brings 
the people of the rural community together and requires 
some form of self-expression is valuable; and because 
that is true many institutions persist for some time 
without any other virtue to recommend them. The lit- 
erary society is superior to any club because it is ‘‘com- 
prehensively inclusive,’? or ought to be; and there is 
nothing in its nature to exclude from participation in 
making or at least enjoying its programs. There is 
opportunity for everybody to be ‘‘on the program’? if 
he wants to be or if anybody wants him to be; and 
there is entertainment for those who do not care to be 
on the program. One suggestion, however, that Mrs. 
Lewis offered would add greatly to the value of the 
literary society and would extend its influence beyond 
the immediate community in which it was organized. 
That is debating contests. The principle of social inter- 
course should be adhered to to the greatest possible 
extent in all community betterment movements. Isola- 
tion and provincialism ‘are the arch-foes of rural devel- 
opment. Individuality is spontaneously developed by 
the everyday vocations and lives of the rural resident; 
he has altogether too much time to think of the faults 





TRUE PATRIOTISM 


Do you know whether the traveling man or the 
transient comes to your town or leaves it with 
pleasure? Do you know whether he is glad or sorry 
over leaving your town? What people think of a 
town is determined by the individual on the street, 
by the clerk in a store. 

Here we have a slogan ‘‘I will,’’ that has been 
changed to “We will.’”’ If there is anything that a 
citizen of Chicago can be proud of, it is not the 
lake that preceded him by hundreds of centuries; it 
is not the equable summer Climate that we usually 
have here; it is not the massive buildings that 
make the streets look line canyons; the thing that 


- we take pride in is the spirit of Chicago, getting 


together at one end of the rope and pulling with 
all your might until you and the other fellows have 
pulled the other end over and have gained the vic- 
tory. 

Have you ever thought that it would be wise to 
start in this country a species of organization 
without membership dues, without pledge cards, 
but composed of a lot of people who would say, ‘“‘I 
sincerely, thoughtfully and earnestly pledge myself 
to do one thing for this country every day | live’’? 
Do you think that would be a good thing if the 
people lived up to it? The one thing might be kick- 
ing a banana peeling off a hard pavement or re- 
porting an insanitary spot in an alley. 

The last thought that | want to leave with you 
is the idea that you and the other fellow, whether 
he be your competitor, the man who sells you 
goods, the politician who rules your State, or the 
ordinary, common, undefined citizen who walks 
your streets—the best thing you can do is to work 
with each one of these people in a spirit of con- 
structive optimism, and not in a spirit that is ex- 
emplified in some of the dirty newspapers of the 
country which feel it their duty to reach out their 
filthy, clawing hands and drag down anybody whose 
prominence and ability have put him on a pedestal 
where he becomes as fair a mark as you have ever 
Known for blackmail and other schemes to ruin 
his character. 

Every one of us ought to say, “I will pledge my- 
self to try to do something constructive for the 
other fellow, for my town, my State, my country, 
every day of my life, if it be only a helpful, opti- 
mistic thought.’-—Frora an address by Anderson 
Pace, of Chicago. 








of his neighbor and too little time to get acquainted 
with his virtues to make him a sociable creature. One 
may well doubt whether fifty farmers could be assembled 
in a business office and so organized as to carry on the 
work satisfactorily and without friction. The hardest 
lesson the country bred man has to learn is to adapt 
himself to the requirements of constant and continuous 
association with his fellows. He finds himself at every 
moment clashing with the opinions and prejudices of 
others, and it is difficult for him to suppress his indi- 
viduality sufficiently to keep on friendly terms with those 
who radically disagree with him but with whom he must 
be in intimate contact every day of the week. Yet it is 
this lesson that the rural resident must learn while he 
remains a rural resident; he must learn to like and be 
able to associate on intimate terms with his neighbors, 
regardless of their faults and foibles. The rural devel- 
opment organization ought to exert a powerful influence 
in educating its members or the members of its com- 
a in the art of making the best of people with 
aults. 


































* * * 


CoNSIDERING the fact that feuds and lifelong enmities 
are peculiar to rural districts, one may be led to ask 
why they are so. The probability is that people in rural 
communities know one another better than they would 
if they lived in a large city. Consequently lifelong 
enmities can not be attributed to lack of knowledge and 
appreciation of character. The trifling causes of com- 
munity or neighborhood quarrels are not of themselves 
sufficient to account for the persistence of these disturb- 
ances; the cause is to be looked for in the conditions 
that prevail, in the environment. People may live along- 
side one another for years in the country and not meet 
oftener than once a year at town meeting. At that time 
they may disagree as to candidates or policies, have a 
heated controversy, develop a dislike and treasure it 
until next annual town ‘meeting; when likely as not ‘the 
same experience will be repeated and the dislike. will 
be intensified into a hatred to last throughout life. If 
between the two town meetings a dozen or more neighbor- 
hood gatherings had been held at which the neighbors 
concerned in the political squabble were present with 
their families there would have been a fair chance of 
conciliation. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Value of Scientific Management in Operation of a Lumber Yard Is Exemplified by Prosperity of an Iowa Enterprise, 
the Business of Which Has Been Built as Solidly as Its Warehouse Herein Described 


Iowa prosperity is supposed to find its expression 
in the buying of automobiles. Certainly whenever and 
wherever lowa people gather, whether it is at baseball 
games, chautauquas, fairs, picnics or dog fights, there 
are to be found cars mounting in value to the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. But investing in gasoline and 
in mile burners is not the only evidence of prosperity. 
There are more and better homes being built, though 
maybe not as many nor as good as the general run of 
retailers would like. Your retailer is a reasonable 
fellow; so he wouldn’t think of wanting more than 
nineteen-twentieths of the wealth of the community 
invested in forest products for the erection of houses, 
garages, dog kennels and cow boudoirs. Even if it is 
true, as a good many people think, that the car makers 
are getting a larger percent of the people’s money than 
is good for the future of the State the fact remains 
that they are not getting it all. Iowa retailers are 
garnering in their usual harvest, the building crop 
that almost never fails, and so the building of new 
lumber warehouses goes on. Iowa is getting to be a 
well shedded State; and although the Realm is not 
furnished with figures to show that it has the best 
sheds of any State in the Union it is our guess that if 
the list were made out Iowa’s name, like Abou ben 
Adhem’s, would lead all the rest. If it did not it 
probably would be right next to Abou’s. 

Newton, Iowa, is remarkable in retailing circles for 
several things. In proportion to population it ranks 
near the top of the list of towns using asphalt shingles. 
I think relative ranking has not been determined by 
stop watches to the satisfaction of regularly appointed 
racing judges, but some people in a position to know 
have declared it to be their unofficial belief. This 
will not recommend the place to the shingle makers, to 
be sure. This state of affairs seems to have been 
brought about by a series of fires. None of these fires 
was widespread, but people began to notice in the 
reports of the secretary of the fire company that a 
rather large proportion of the fires was of roof origin. 
So people began to get scared and to look for some 
new kind of roofing material. The retailers have not 
been to blame for this state of affairs, it seems, for 
Mr. Daly remarked that he could make as good a profit 
out of wooden shingles and that they were easier to 
handle than asphalt. The demand came from the cus- 
tomers, and the retailers had no choice about supplying 
it unless they wanted to quit selling roofing. 

Newton has three prosperous yards that are entirely 
friendly and that attend to their own business with a 
strictness that should delight Uncle Sam’s trust-bust- 
ing heart. One of these yards is the head yard and 
office of a line. All of the Newton plants are well 
shedded, and two of the three have new lumber ware- 
houses that in the Realm’s opinion will rank with the 
best in the country. We predict that within the next 
few years Newton will be visited by many lumbermen 
in search of ideas to be embodied in lumber warehouses. 
The Jasper plant was described in these columns some 
months ago. Since that time R. C. Daly & Co. (Inc.) 
has finished a building modelled largely after the 
Jasper shed but embodying a good many original ideas. 


Shed Is a Composite of Many Men’s Ideas 


In fact the Daly shed is a composite of many men’s 
ideas and is based on many men’s experience. R. C. 
Daly laughs and lays claim to but one idea in the 
building, and that is the ventilation system. He gives 
most of the credit for the rest of the structure to his 
son, C. C. Daly, an engineer by training but a lumber- 
man by choice. Claude modestly refuses to take this 
credit so generously given by his father. For while he 
drafted the plans ahd originated a good many of the 
ideas he drew freely on his father’s experience and on 
the successful features of other sheds. James Lee, the 
silent partner, designed the roof supports. So no one 
man nor any single shed ean claim to be the source 
of the new structure’s plans. 

The building is made of hollow tile. This was made 
necessary by the fact that the yard is within the fire 
limits, so the owners had no choice but to build of clay 
products. Mr. Daly says that otherwise he certainly 
would have built of lumber if for no other reason 
than to prove to the public at large that he is not 
afraid to take his own medicine. The Jaspers, too, 
were compelled to build their shed of hollow tile on 
account of being within the fire limits. 

Some years ago when Mr. Daly decided to go into 
business for himself, after working for quite a while 
in one of the other local yards, he bought the Hanson 
yard, one of the old landmarks of the town. This yard 
has had a great part in the building up of Newton and 
the surrounding territory. But at the time Mr. Daly 
took it over the owner had become an old man and 
had not been pushing business along aggressively, so 
the sheds had been allowed to get out of repair and the 
trade had fallen off. Mr. Daly at once began a vigorous 
campaign for business and soon demonstrated that he 
could and would make the new firm a success. It soon 
became apparent that something would have to be done 
about the equipment of the yard. The sheds wete too 
small, too unhandy and too badly out of repair to 
handle the increased volume of trade; so Mr. Daly sug- 
gested to his son, Claude, that the latter prepare plans 








for a new building. Claude is a graduate of the 
electrical engineering department of Ames College, and 
so is an expert draftsman. Incidentally he knows a 
good deal about building design, stresses and strains 
and the like. There was a quarter of a block just 
across the street for which the company was nego- 
tiating and which it later bought. So during his 
father’s absence in California one winter Claude drew 
the plans for a shed to fit this bit of ground. These 
plans were finally accepted by all concerned after be- 
ing revised in some particulars, and the warehouse was 
built according to them. _ The old yard just across the 
street was kept, and the regular trade was supplied 
out of it while the new building was going up. 


The Width of Alleys Is a Feature 


This new structure is a double-alley shed and is 
exactly square, measuring 132 feet, 6 inches on each 
side. It faces east on a paved street. In fact the shed 
is surrounded by paved streets and alleys, which gives 
it a manifest advantage in hauling and in the control 
of dust. The building measures 32 feet to the comb 
and has 26-foot alleys. These wide alleys are features 
of which the builders are especially proud. 


‘‘We plan whenever possible to unload new stock ° 


from the wagons directly into the bins,’’ Claude said 
when we were talking about the alleys, ‘‘but there are 
times when it can’t be done. In that case we’ll have 
to pile it down in the alleys: Most lumbermen in doing 
this put it along the sides in front of the bins where 
it is to go, but we don’t. We pile it in the middle 
of the alley to leave wagon room on each side. When 
lumber is piled in front of a bin that bin is locked, 
and then almost certainly stock will be needed out of 
it. With stock piled in front it is hard to get the 
bins in shape to hold new stuff, and it isn’t easy to 
put lumber into a bin if the pile is laid right across 
the opening. This is the reason we like middle piling, 
and of course we couldn’t do middle piling in a 
narrow alley.’’ 

The Dalys are considering the problem of keeping 
down the dust in the alleys. They have considered 
most of the means usually recommended for that pur- 
pose but have decided against them. There seems to 
be no satisfactory preventive except paving, and pav- 
ing is expensive. Mr. Daly has made some inquiries 
about wood blocks, but this paving will have to wait 
a little for some other things to be gotten out of the 
way. 

The bins north of the north alley are 20 feet deep. 
The center is 32 feet wide, and the bins south of the 
south alley are 26 feet deep. This row of bins on the 
south allows for the storage of long stuff. But there 
always is space back next the wall that would go to 
waste, so three doors have been cut in the south wall, 
and this space is used for the storage of: asphalt 
shingles and other heavy stuff. The office is in the 
front center of the shed and measures 32 by 29 feet. 
Next to this and extending back 36 feet farther in 
the center of the shed are the sash and door rooms. 

The foundations were made extra heavy. When some 
brother lumbermen protested that the Dalys were wast- 
ing money by making the foundations heavier than nec- 
essary they replied that they hoped to be in the lum- 
ber business for a great many years, and they did not 
care to have this shed fall down because it was not 
solidly supported. So the extra concrete went in. It 
didn’t cost much more than the lighter walls would 
have cost, and the shed has not shown the slightest 
sag in any place. The bearings in the lower bins are 
of cement with square tile set through them at short 
intervals for ventilation. These bearings are four 
feet apart and have a 2-inch piece on the top to keep 
the stock from lying directly on the concrete. The 
shed is a three decker with room for a fourth deck in 
the center if it ever should be needed. The lower 
deck extends out into the alley about 18 inches be- 
yond the uprights that divide the bins and support 
the roof. The second deck comes even with this up- 
right, and the third is set inside far enough to allow 
for a walk between the upright and the ends of the 
stock that is stored in the bins. The idea is to have 
the deep bins at the bottom for the long, heavy lum- 
ber and the shallower bins at the top for the shorter 
and lighter stuff. This allows more room in the upper 
reaches of the alley, where very often it is a con- 
venience. The lower tiers of bins are 614 feet in 
height, the second 5 feet, and the third extend to 
the roof. On the north side, due to the fact that the 
bins are but 20 feet in depth, the upper tier does not 
have a large capacity, but it serves conveniently for 
the storage of a good many items. 


How Faulty Conditions Have Been Remedied 


The bearings for the upper tiers of bins were es- 
pecially designed by Claude Daly and bid fair to hold 
up all that can be piled on them. Claude had ob- 
served the melancholy sight of a supporting timber 
with a diagonal crack running through it, a long, 
jagged splinter sticking down, and a sag in the bin that 
meant a dismal spill sooner or later. His remedy for 
this condition was a special bearing made of two 2x8’s 
with a regular bridge truss between them, This bearing 


was made by putting in a 2x8, spiking a 2x8 block 
to one side of it in thegcenter of the span, and putting 
pieces of 2x4, cut with a bevel, on each side of the 
block., The 2x4 rested against the block at the top 
and extended to the bottom of the 2x8 at the support- 
ing end, where it fitted firmly against the supporting 
timbers. When these two pieces of 2x4 were in place 
they formed braces like the roof of a house. Then the 
other 2x8 was spiked on. The truss was fitted in tight. 
ly. In fact, it was driven into place with an ax. So it 
doesn’t take much imagination or much engineering 
knowledge to see that these bearings are fitted to carry 
big loads and that if they do break down the buili- 
ing is likely to fall first. 

The ventilation system through the outside walls, 
the feature that R, C. Daly claims as his own, consists 
of five horizontal lines of tile set endwise through 
the walls. These lines are not continuous from one 
end of the shed to the other. At the points of divi- 
sion between bins the wall is solid. Three of these 
lines of open tile come into the lower deck and two 
into the middle deck. They allow a ready circulation 
of air; so ready, indeed, that they made the shed un- 
bearably cold during the winter. So the Dalys nailed 
boards to the timbers against the wall at the points 
of division between the bins, These boards had notches 
cut in them that served as grooves in which were 
fitted long boards that covered the ends of the open 
tile. Then up a little way in the groove was made a 
second notch so the board can be pushed up and slipped 
out at the bottom enough to engage the second notch; 
and there it rests with the ventilators wide open. Big 
ventilators on the comb allow the air to escape, and at 
almost any time they have a draft like that of a 
chimney. There are two rows of windows in offsets 
of the roof on each side, but they are used more for 
lighting than for ventilation. 


Guard Rails Insure Safety for Workers 


All the walks in front of the bins are protected by 
guard rails. Some of the lumbermen with whom Claude 
Daly consulted advised him to leave the rails off. They 
said a wide walk was safe enough and that the rail 
was much in the way. Claude couldn’t see it that 
way. He thought that a walk on which men had to 
work, pulling boards up or pulling them out of the 
bins, was not safe unless protected by a hand rail, 
He was willing to have the men slowed up a little, 
if it came to that, rather than have them run the risk 
of falling when a board slipped easier than expected 
or when they became interested and forgot where the 
walk ended. In time Mr. Daly intends to put the 
added protection of a toe board along all the walks 
and cross bridges. This toe board is nothing but a 
strip nailed along the edge and extending an inch or 
two above the level of the walk. It will keep a man 
who is in the throes of pulling out a board from slid- 
ing his hind foot over the edge and barking his shin 
or falling clear through under the rail. Practice has 
shown that these rails are not the nuisance they were 
supposed to be. 

‘‘The rails are a help on these upper decks,’’ Claude 
said as we climbed around over the bridges and walks. 
‘*When some one is shoving boards up to you from a 
wagon you find the rail to be a great convenience 
as a fulerum to balance the sticks on and over which 
to drag them. Without the rail you have to drag the 
board up by main strength without the help of a 
balancing edge. The men here wouldn’t want to do 
without them even if the matter of safety were not 
considered at all.’’ 

Moldings are stored on end in big racks at the 
west end of the millwork ware rooms that are located 
in the central part of the shed back of the office. These 
end-storage racks have the full approval of the own- 
ers and of the men. The racks have horizontal brac- 
ing strips nailed every two feet, and by means of these 
strips it is an easy matter to tell the length of a 
stick. 

*‘T used to mark the length of moldings on the 
ends,’’ said Daly, senior, ‘‘and that was a terrible 
job. Later on I marked the different lengths with 
different colored chalk, and that wasn’t easy, either. 
Now we don’t have to mark them at all. Swing a 
stick out and see where it comes to on the rack. You 
know at a glance how long it is.’’ 

Surplus molding is stored temporarily on the top of 
the sash and doors rooms. The height of the shed 
leaves a good deal of room in the top center unutil- 
ized, but. if need ever arises it is there ready to be 
used. A good many of the brethern with yards located 
in cities where space is at a premium make practical 
use of space harder to be gotten at than would that 


fourth deck. It is possible that at some time in the , 


future the yard will carry a complete stock of build- 
ing hardware. The top of these ware rooms .can be 
made to serve as a storage place for stock very easily 
by the installation of an elevator. At the present 
time aside from the extra molding on top of the mill- 
work rooms the only stock stored up in the fourth 
deck region is ladders. : 
The sash and door rooms have double doors opening 
into each of the two alleys. In planning these rooms 
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it was the idea to store all the doors and windows flat, 
and in time it is probable that this will be accom- 
plished. But in the hurry of getting the stock in it 
was necessary to put in some temporary racks, so some 
of the windows and a few of the doors are on edge. 
Tie upper tier of window racks is hung from the ceil- 
ing, and when the permanent racks are all in place 
they will be filled with stock in the order in which it 
is listed in the standard sash books. With this ar- 
raugement it will be a simple matter to check over 
the stock and to see what sizes are running low. 

‘“‘T like to have the doors lying flat,’’ said Mr. 
Daly. ‘‘It is almost out of the question to stand 
doors on end without warping them. There’s a warped 
door, I’ll bet a quarter. But it’s in the ‘bull pen’ 
where we keep the odd sizes that have been left on 
our hands. It wouldn’t be easy to keep those lying 
down. Each door would have to have a rack to itself 
since no two are the same size. We keep the piles 
of doors covered with wall board to keep them clean.’’ 


Sparing the Light Bill Is Another Problem Solved 


Claude Daly, being an electrical engineer, designed 
the lighting circuits and did the wiring himself. His 
father thought there would be little need for much 
light in the alleys, but Claude put three highpower 
nitrogen lamps in each alley. In the winter time when 
the days are short it gets dark in the shed a good while 
before quitting time, but those lamps light it about 
as brightly as the sun would, and work can go on 


‘easily without the slowing up that always goes with 


poor lighting. There are about three light circuits in 
the yard and in the ware rooms, so Claude put a lit- 
tle pilot light on each circuit. These pilot lights are 
placed in the main office where they are in plain sight 
through the front windows and from about any place 
in the office. If a man turns on a circuit and then for- 
gets it the burning of the pilot light will remind him. 

‘‘T’ve passed the other yards in the town late at 
night and have seen some of their alley or warehouse 
lights burning,’’ Claude remarked when showing these 
little warning signals to.me. ‘‘It took possibly ten 
feet extra of wire to put them in. I figure they’Ih 
soon pay for themselves, and they’ll help to make us 


Daly office. The office itself is large, being 32 feet 
wide. The desk would have been a sort of semicircle 
had it followed curved lines, but it follows straight 
lines and so has five faces. 

In the first place this piece of furniture is the work- 
ing center of the office. On the rear sides it is fitted 
with files and drawers for every kind of working tackle 
needed in a retail office, and everything has a definite 
place. Among the rest is_a cash drawer. The tele- 
phone sits on this desk, and the cord goes down 
through a hole and is weighed so it slides down out of 
the way. There are push buttons connected with a 
buzzer in the private office where there is a telephone 
extension and connecting with a gong out in the yard. 
Each man about the place has a certain ring and can 
be called into the office by the ringing of the gong. 
The desk is the first thing you see when you go into 
the office. Like ancient Rome all roads lead to it. It 
focuses all the forces. A man behind this desk is in 
the center of the business life of the yard. 

In the second place it serves as a demonstration of 
woods and finishes. Every yard that has much of a 
house business in these days has to have some method 
of showing its customers what interior finishes look 
like. It is remarkable though not especially to be 
wondered at that few people know what appearance 
hardwood interior trim has when it is finished up. A 
good many yards have tried many systems, some of 
them very successful, of showing off these finishes. 
One of the first requisites is that the surface be large 
enough to fill the customer’s eye pretty well. Some 
retailers have fixed up little floor sections six inches 
by a foot in measurement, but it ta a.good deal 
of imagination to be able to look at ti@pand’ from. it 
to tell what a whole floor looks like: This desk is 
paneled with more than a dozen different kinds of 
wood, and the panels are big, generous affairs that 
fill the eye. The desk has a plain oak frame and a 
quartered top. There are three yellow pine panels— 
dark, golden and natural. Next are three birch panels 
in the same finishes. Following are two quartered 
red oak panels in natural and golden finishes, two 
quartered white oak in natural and golden, red gum, 
plain red oak natural, walnut, two sycamore, plain 








FRONT OF NEW SHED BUILT BY R. C. DALY & CO. 


feel easier. It doesn’t ‘break’ a person to let the 
lights burn all night, but it costs something without 
doing any good.’’ 

The shed alleys at the west end open out on to an 
alley that is rather narrow, so the doors have been 
made 20 feet wide to make driving out and in easier. 
The door at the east end of the north alley is also 20 
feet wide, for the plan is a little later to put scales 
in that alley; but the east door of the south alley is 
14 feet. These doors are large in area and have to 
stand a heavy wind pressure. To be sure that some 
morning after a high wind the doors will not be found 
blown half way down the alley a heavy iron brace is 
put in the center of each door, about four feet above 
the bottom. When the door is to be opened this rod 
is swung around and laid over a hook on the side of 
the door where it is entirely out of the way. But 
when the door is closed the bar is hooked through av 
eye set solidly in cement about five or six feet back 
in the alley. .'The west end of the shed-fronts on an 
alley on the opposite side of which are a couple of 
barns, The presence of these barns increases the dan- 
gev of fire and raises the insurance rate, so in order 
to reduce both the danger and the rate these west 
decors are encased with metal. There is a hydrant in 


euch alley. 
An Office That Is Different 


‘he roomy front office is dominated by the hand- 
some order desk. The Dalys wanted to make the 
oflice attractive, convenient and- usable without in- 
vesting an unreasonable sum of money in it. Every- 
body who has traveled around much has seen offices 
on which a great amount of money has been spent 
without making the appearance other than cold and 
repellant. Money sticks out in the costly paneling, 
but the places do not look suitable for a man, in his 
shirt sleeves. Another common sight is a big barn of 
« place with the furniture rather thrown and huddled 
around, and this arrangement makes even a costly 
oiice look like a furniture store or a junk shop. Every 
room and every pictyre has to have some balance and 
Ploportion if its appearance is to be good. This big 
desk is the focal point, the balancing feature in’ the 
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yard. The office is used as a place to store special 
millwork that comes in before it is needed. One shed 
is to be remodeled into a cement and plaster house. 
Poles and posts and such stock will be kept over there. 

‘‘Barry does the calculating of the value of the 
stock, and Burroughs does the adding,’’ remarked the 
elder Daly with a grin as he pointed to a copy of John 
W. Barry’s book that tells you at a glance how much 
to charge for a given amount of lumber at a given 
price, and then nodded toward the adding machine. 
‘“We used to get along without the adder. When I 
worked in the other yard years ago three of us would 
add up the pages of figures in taking the inventory, 
and sometimes no two of us would get it the same. 
One day a salesman for this adding machine came in. 
I was busy and asked him please not to bother me. He 
stayed around until closing time and then asked if he 
couldn’t store a machine in the office. I told him he 
could, ‘and he told me to use it. It was in the office 
when we took the inventory, and when that was done 
I’d have had a mutiny on my hands if I’d suggested 
taking it out. It saves time and makes for accuracy. 
If any mistakes are made the machine doesn’t make 
them. 


Method Is a Stepping Stone to Prosperity 


‘When I was a young man and drove a wagon I 
never carried a pencil. I was proud of my memory; 
but now I carry a pencil. A person can’t be too care- 
ful about keeping the accounts straight. If a man 
pays me on the street I keep the money in my hand 
until I get to the office. It is the rule in this office that 
when a man comes in and pays cash the amount is en- 
tered on the books before he is given a receipt or even 
given what change is coming to him.’’ 

R. C. Daly was born in Ireland, in Countv Cork, and 
has had quite a remarkable experience. In his early 
youth he became a noted cornetist and belonged to a 
famous English band as soloist. While serving in this 
capacity he one time played a solo for the Prince of 
Wales. He also served in the English army in India 
as a musician and one day in the course of a battle 
the mouthpiece was shot off his trumpet. He came to 
Newton about twenty-five years ago and served as 








and quartered, and a birch panel finished in imitation 
of mahogany. 


Walnut Panel Is Object of Proprietor’s Pride : 


The plain sycamore panel was cut out of native 
stock that grew in the country on the banks of Skunk 
River. The Dalys are rather proud of this fact, for 
Iowa is not supposed to be a lumber State and certainly 
has no reputation for producing finish woods.. But the 
panel they are most proud of is the walnut. This is a 
piece of a lot of walnut James Lee, the silent partner 
in the business, had sawn forty years ago. He in- 
tended to use it for sheeting a barn, but the carpenter, 
perhaps with visions of the joys he would experience 
in driving nails through the hard stuff, persuaded him 
not to use it.. The wood is as sound and as beautiful 
as ever was used to panel a palace. It is lighter in 
color and has more of a reddish tinge than a person 
thinks of walnut having, but this, Mr. Daly says, is 
due to the fact that it has no finish on it. It was 
worked down to a mirrorlike surface, and no finish 
of any kind was put on it. 

Just back of the order desk is the fireproof vault. 
This has not been made burgler proof, but it is not 
the intent of the company to keep more than a million 
dollars lying around at any one time. On the north 
side of the vault is the private office, and on the south 
side are the survice office and the lavatory. This serv- 
ice office is a place where the books can be posted 
if too much hilarity prevails in the front lobby. It is 
also a place where a contractor can take a customer for 
a private conference. In the lobby is a little cabinet 
with glass doors in front in which it is proposed to 
keep a display of molding. Few people know the 
trade names of molding, so if they want to order a 
few feet of it they have to be taken out to the mold- 
ing racks to pick out the kind they want. This. is 
not always possible when there is but one man around 
the office, so the display will take care of this. It will 
be -possible to number these samples, make blueprints 
of them and supply contractors with the blueprints. 
Then they can order what they watit by number. 

The old yard across the street serves as an overflow 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF RETAIL OFFICE; R. ¢ 


. DALY (LEFT) AND C, C. DALY 


director of the Templar band for about twenty years. 
When the Spanish-American War broke out some pres- 
sure was brought to bear on him to take the direction 
of a brigade band; but although the temptation was 
strong he decided against doing it. C. C. Daly, his 
son and partner, has inherited some fondness for army 
life from his father and the old Irish kings from whom 
they trace their ancestry. He was General Lincoln’s 
right hand man at Ames in the military department. 
He held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the cadet 
organization and for three years was commander of 
the Ames company of the Iowa National Guard. He 
is ready at any time to go to the border if the State 
wants his services. James Lee, or ‘‘Jimmie’’ Lee, as 
he is commonly called, is 85 years of age, but recently 
he returned from California alone. He prefers to 
travel alone. He says that few other people want to 
see the things that interest him most or want to travel 
in his way. So it is more pleasant. all around for him 
to go alone. ; 

‘‘T respect and value his opinion as much if not 
more than I would any other man’s,’’ Mr. Daly says. 
Which is a splendid tribute to a fine old age. 

If ever there was any doubt of the permanence of 
this firm it was removed long ago. These genial sons 
of Erin are building their business as solidly as they 
have built their warehouse. They have a place of 
their own in the commerce of the community. 


rrr - 
TO HELP RETAILERS DEVELOP TRADE 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
opened up a new field of work in its efforts to interest 
retail lumber dealers in the general movement for the 
education of the public as to the proper and best uses of 
wood, in an effort to prevent the sale of lumber for uses 
for which it is not fitted. The manufacturers plan to pro- 
vide the retailers with the literature needed to keep them 
posted in the technicalities of the business, with build- 
ing designs and samples, and the retailers also are being 
urged to do scientific, extensive advertising in their local 
newspapers. The manufacturers are planning to help 
them develop a style of advertising that will bring results. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


Are Guests of Bridal Veil Lumbering Company and Witness Demonstration of Remarkable Fire Fighting Equipment— Pass 
Strong Resolutions Favoring a Determined Stand for Arbitration 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 25.—The members of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association made _ their 
monthly meeting today more of an outing than a 
business meeting. The business meeting proper was 
held at Bridal Veil, Ore., 29 miles up the Columbia 
River from Portland, where the members were the 
guests of the Bridal Veit Lumbering Company. 

The lumbermen gathered at the Benson Hotel here 
this morning and shortly before noon left in a flock 
of automobiles, kindly offered for the occasion by lum- 
bermen and others of Portland, and the trip up the 
Columbia Highway to Bridal Veil was an especially 
enjoyable one. The trustees of the association held 
a meeting this morning at the Hotel Benson before 
leaving for Bridal Veil. 

Despite it being a warm day for the West Coast 
country, with the temperature bobbing around in the 
90s, it was an ideal day for a long automobile trip 
and the visiting lumbermen were given an opportunity 
to see, most of them for the first time, one of the 
world’s scenic wonders, the new highway built up the 
Columbia Gorge from Portland, in many places cut 
through solid rock and at one place, Crown Point, 
nearly a thousand feet above the river flowing peace- 
fully down below. Constructed of rock and concrete 
it is a splendid example of engineering skill and the 
result has been to make easily accessible the wonder- 
ful scenery along the upper Columbia River, the be- 
ginning of it being only a half hour’s drive from the 
center of the city itself. 

Too much can not be said of the kindness of of- 
ficials of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, in 
throwing their plant at Bridal Veil open to the visit- 
ing lumbermen and entertaining them with a splendid 
lunch in the employees’ dining room upon their ar- 
rival at Bridal Veil; shortly after 1 o’clock. It was 
really a dinner instead of a lunch, the long tables 
being loaded with good things to eat. There were 
nearly a hundred in the visiting party of lumbermen. 
E. B. Hazen, manager of the company and his brother, 
Ben- Hazen, in charge of the sales end, assisted by 
E. H. Thompson, general superintendent, C. S. Kellar, 
superintendent, and other heads of departments, were 
tireless in showing the visitors about and explaining 
the different features of the operations. The other 
officers of the company are J. T. Peters, president, and 
C. G. Briggs, vice president. 

The sawmill of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company 
is on Larch Mountain, about four miles from the plant 
at Bridal Veil and about 800 feet higher up, the lum- 
ber being brought down in a flume. At Bridal Veil 
it is taken at the end of the flume on chain conveyors 
along the sorting platform and then into the yard to 
the kilns, planing mill, box factory ete., all the re- 
manufacturing being done at the lower plant. 

A feature of particular interest was the demonstra- 
tion of two giant fire-fighting monitors, both playing 
at the same time, and each delivering 42 tons of water 
per minute through 3-inch tips, with a pressure of 418 
pounds per square inch. The water was thrown 500 
feet in a solid stream. 

The lumbermen were particularly interested in the 
water power plant by which most of the operations at 
Bridal Veil are carried on. Nearly 2,000 horsepower 
is generated and the water is taken out of Bridal Veil 








Creek by damming it, it being carried in a square box 
flume three feet wide and two feet deep, 4,400 feet 
along the side of the mountain to a tank. From this 
it proceeds in a pipe 2,700 feet long and drops 900 feet. 
This pipe is made of steel for 2,400 feet of its length 
and of wood for 300 feet. At the lowest head the 
steel is only 10 guage and the diameter of the pipe 
is 20 inches. At the plant there are two large water 
turbines, 36 inches in diameter, turning over 730 revo- 
lutions per minute, with a stream one and one-half 
inches in diameter playing upon them, and each de- 
livering 400 horsepower. There are also several baby 
turbines, 12 inches in diameter which generate about 
25 horsepower each. The water power system was in- 
stalled by the Pelton Water Wheel Company of San 
Francisco, and is giving excellent satisfaction. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company is one of the 
oldest concerns on the north coast to ship lumber into 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains and two 
decades ago Bridal Veil larch was well known to the 
buyers of lumber in the middle West and East. In 
those days J. S. Bradley and J. M. Lighter were the 
guiding spirits of the organization, now retired from 
the company and engaged in timber and logging in 
Portland. The work they started so well was further 
developed by the present owners of the Bridal Veil 
company under the supervision of E. B. Hazen, but 
of late years what was formerly termed ‘‘larch’’ and 
which really was Noble fir or abies Nobilis, is called 
by its right name, Noble fir, because of the develop- 
ment pf the larch lumber industry in Montana and to 
avoid conflicting with it. So Bridal Veil Noble fir it now 
is. A good deal of Douglas fir is also made into lumber 
at the plant. The output is about 150,000 feet a day. 

The aged father of the Hazens, Dr. E. H. Hazen, 
now retired, of Oakland, Cal., formerly of Iowa, en- 
joyed meeting the many friends of his sons, among the 
visiting lumbermen. 

The business meeting being over about 5 p. m. the 
lumbermen continued further eastward on the Colum- 
bia Highway to the end of the paving, a distance of 
46 miles from Portland and traversing a region unsur- 
passed for natural beauty hardly anywhere in the 
world, rivaling the scenic wonders of Switzerland. On 
the way were passed several beautiful waterfalls trick- 
ling down the rocky sides of the cliffs or palisades 
that line either side of the Columbia River gorge, 
among them being Coopey Falls, Mist Falls, Dalton 
Falls, Gordon Falls, Latorelle Falls, Horsetail Falls 
and finally, the most beautiful of all, Multnomah Falls. 
Portland was not reached on the return trip until late 
in the evening, giving a splendid view of the setting 
sun, throwing its many colored rays on the river, the 
palisades, forest and waterfalls, making a fitting end- 
ing to a most enjoyable day. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


At the conclusion of the inspection of the plant the 
regular business meeting was called to order in the 
big hall of the Bridal Veil Amusement Club, by Vice 
President A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., in the absence 
of President J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, who was unable 
to be present. After Secretary Thorpe Babcock had 
made several announcements he read a_ resolution 
adopted by the trustees at their morning meeting 


strongly urging arbitration on the proposed settlement 
of the railroad strike. It was received with applause, 
unanimously adopted, and ordered wired to Chairman 
Hale Holden, of the railroad presidents’ committee 
that is handling the strike and also to the heads of 
all the western lumber lines, including the Northern 
Pacific; Great Northern; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Oregon, Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.; 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe. The resolution 
follows: 


RESOLYED, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
representing 85 percent of the lumber production of the 
Pacific Northwest, assembled in regular monthly meeting, 
unanimously requests the committee of railroad presidents 
acting in the present wage controversy to adhere strictly to 
the principle of arbitration in the proposed settlement with 
their employees, this association pledging the committee the 
unanimous support of its membership in a positive stand 
for this principle. 


A resolution was also adopted unanimously ratify- 
ing and approving the telegram sent to President 
Wilson, August 23, by J. H. B¥oedel, president of the 
association, protesting against any increase in the cost 
of railroad operation. This telegram appeared in the 
last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 29, 


Recently the trustees of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association wired the Washington. and Oregon 
representatives in Congress, urging an amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, broadening the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, so it would 
have jurisdiction in railway wage disputes as well as 
the regulation of such matters as influence railroad 
revenues. The lumber manufacturers of the West 
Coast feel that any general increase in lumber rates 
will at the outset be made to apply to lumber, and 
while there are approximately 400,000 railway train- 
men involved in the strike controversy, there are 
695,000 wage earners in the country’s lumber industry. 
Continuing on this subject, a statement issued by the 
association says: 


Since the United States markets for lumber have been 
called upon to absorb a very heavy percentage of the trade 
that formerly went to world markets, owing to war condi- 
tions and the absence of ocean tonnage for lumber-carrying 
purposes and also in view of the fact that the home markets 
also are taking heavily of Canadian-made shingles, any fur- 
ther restriction of markets such as would occur following 
increased freight rates would reflect in the earning possibili- 
ties and wage-paying ability of the lumber industry. it 
would affect 695,000 wage earners who, in the very nature 
of things, are not now as well paid as the 400,000 railway 
trainmen. 

On the West Coast the situation would be particularly bad 
owing to the long freight haul necessary to reach this 
country’s best markets, which in turn are on comparatively 
short freight hauls for woods that naturally compete with 
West Coast products. 

From 65 to 75 percent of a tree yields only common grades 
of lumber. The price for this lumber is low. If shipped to 
Chicago from Washington or Oregon it would take a freight 
rate of 55 cents a hundred pounds and come in competition 
with similar lumber from Louisiana and Mississippi shipped 
there on a rate of 24 cents a hundred pounds. That compe- 
tition has been proved ruinous to West Coast manufacturers. 
They have been urging more favorable rates. 


The average value of the average carload of fir common 
dimension (65 to 75 percent ef the tree) is today less than 
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TWO GIANT FIRE-FIGHTING MONITORS AT PLANT OF BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING COMPANY, BRIDAL VEIL, ORE. 
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$250. The freight on that car to Chicago would be $330 
under existing tariffs. That is $80 more than the value of 
the lumber. 

With restricted markets there would be increased waste in 
manufacture, as is shown in many reports of the United 
States Forest Service. This waste in the woods constitutes 
a constant fire menace and is directly at variance with the 
policies of practical conservation of national resources, The 
Government naturally will be interested in this more than 
any lumberman or lumber manufacturing corporation, be- 
eause the Government owns 441,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 


A resolution was ordered prepared in memory of 
the late John Hendry, president of the British Colum- 


bia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Chairman Dixon stated that the southern pine manu- 
facturers are objecting to the proposed reduction of 
5 cents in the fir lumber rate from the north coast 
to Missouri River points and are doing everything 
possible to prevent the reduction being made. This 
is the same attitude they took in the proposed coast 
rate trouble in 1907-08. C. EH. Patten, of Seattle, 
thought that the Union Pacific officials who are 
originating the reduction ought to be encouraged by 
resolutions, letters and telegrams. As F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia, Wash., facetiously said: ‘‘I suggest that 
we advise the Union Pacific officials that we are 





THE FLUMES THAT BRING DOWN THE 
LUMBER AT BRIDAL VEIL 





lation between the lumbermen and the Government, 
which has, until the last year or two, done more to 
tear down than to develop the lumber industry. After 
a vote of thanks to the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company 
for the many courtesies extended and to the lumbermen 
and. others in Portland who had kindly given their auto- 
mobiles to bring the lumbermen to the meeting, it was 
adjourned. 

In discussing the market situation Secretary Bab- 
cock stated that lumber conditions in the middle West 
and East, as well as the South, are encouraging. 
Southern pine is experiencing a much stronger demand 
at advanced prices and there is every indication of 
an unusually heavy fall demand for lumber. 








SOME OF 'THE CAMP FOLLOWERS AT BRIDAL VEIL THAT PARTICIPATED IN THE 
WEST COAST MEETING 


strongly supporting them in the 5-cent reduction to Missouri River points and will 
continue to stand by them, even if they make several such reductions.’’ 

After some further discussion of the question, Secretary Thorpe Babcock told of 
the meeting in Chicago last Monday of representatives from different lumber asso- 
ciations, called together by Dr. E. E. Pratt, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, to discuss the matter of extending the market for lumber in 
foreign countries at the close of the war. 
meeting. As the lumber manufacturers of the country are expected to contribute 
some money for this lumber market extension campaign, it is expected they would 
have much to say about getting practical lumbermen named to do the work. Mr. 
Babcock said the fact that the Government was doing really constructive work in 
helping to build up foreign markets for American lumber marks an epoch in the re- 


Mr. Babcock had just returned from this 
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LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales Probiems 








NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD 
SALESMAN 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Besides knowing in a practical, understanding way 

the requirements of his trade the salesman should know 
in a thorough manner the fu details of manufacture of 
the material he is selling trom the stump to the car; 
why soil and climatic conditions make the same kind 
of timber different in character, so that he could over- 
come impressions objectionable to the shipment that are 
often more imaginary than real in the customer’s mind, 
and if some real error was made in the shipment he 
could readily explain the cause and the remedy. It may 
not be necessary to use this knowledge often or all at 
one time but if the opportunity demands or presents 
itself he should be capable of handling it in such a 
manner ‘that it will be interesting and helpful to the 
customer, and he should take care of the shipper in Tike 
manner. 
_There should be no distinction regarding his atten- 
tion to the man who buys one car and the man who 
buys thirty cars a month, and he should be absolutely 
honest in his statements relative to all the details of 
the sale—grades, shipment, delivery—and should there 
be a mistake at the mill or by the carriers the trade 
will soon learn that it was not his fault and he will 
profit personally in their esteem. 

While he should not take up his customer’s time in 
elaborating on his product yet at the same time he 
should be able to explain the good points of his mate- 
nial as to softness, toughness, brashness, mode of manu- 
facture, care of handling in all departments. And 
while depreciating other’s goods is the poorest of pol- 
icy in a general way sometimes the comparison of manu- 
facture and such matter attendant might be explained 
to an advantage; and if an advantage in reality his 
firm and its material should be entitled to that credit. 
He can do this in such a way that his competitor’s 
material and “personality need not be considered and 
yet gain the confidence from his customer to which he 
Is rightfully entitled by knowing his business and telling 
it 1 a sensible manner. 

fle should be well versed on practical subjects of the 
day so as to talk interestingly, if the conversation 
should lead that way. He should strive to agree with the 
customer on all matters unless it might be that of re- 
ducing price. He should study the customer’s disposition 
and habits on his various trips and find out what he 
1s interested in, and when calling if he thinks the cus- 
just ready to place the order’’ then in a diplomatic way 
he could lead the conversation off and on the subject 
until he influences the customer’s action to his liking 
tomer needs certain stock and should buy but is ‘‘not 
but never to the extent of being unfair to the customer, 








e 
PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 
To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 


chooses. 
The prize awards will be as follows: 
For the best letter............. $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 


For the next ten best, each..... $5 
Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











his firm or himself. Under no circumstances should he 
make the grade to fit the price, for while some hardwood 
firms still practice this it is fast becoming a back num- 
ber; also it is a reputation robber. 

The salesman should always be clean shaven, or if 
bearded, neatly trimmed; shoes should be polished and 
the dress should be neat throughout but not flashy. If 
situated so that an invitation to a luncheon, dinner or 
entertainment can be extended it might be well to do so, 
but do not make it a point to follow this idea as it 
might be misconstrued and react; however, a cigar is 
often appreciated and is only a social courtesy. It is well 
and nice that the salesmen meet the men in the yard 
and factory who handle his material from the car to 
the trade—not in an ostentatious way but with a plain 
man-to-man shake of the hand. 

When meeting with competitive salesmen, if in line 
with the usual conduct and if convenient join them in a 
general social way. Let them do most of the talking; 
be a good listener but do not sleep too late in the morn- 
ing if in a small town with them. 

The salesman should always have first in mind that his 
salary check will increase in amount proportionately as 
to how he gets and holds the confidence of his trade and 
that this ean only be done through square treatment from 
himself to both seller and buyer. 

A, LANGENECKER, with Phin Kimball. 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRODUCTS VERY 
ESSENTIAL 
Kansas Crty, Mo. 

All of us in the lumber game recognize the fact that 
too few salesmen are well posted in the commodity they 
are selling. They do not know enough about the manu- 
facturing end of it; they do not know enough about the 
competitive woods, and the more they learn about these 
woods the better salesmen they will make. The Southern 
Pine Association recently conducted a School of Sales- 
manship in St. Louis, having one session, which the 
writer is sorry to state he could not attend. There is 
one thing, after all of those men being there and get- 
ting together, that I can not understand. They had a 
good talk on how to sell lumber. Some of the big 
fellows in a few days after this meeting went out and 
began what you might call selling lumber under cover— 
I eall it ‘‘gumshoeing’’—cutting under the price that 
they declared they were selling stuff for and each one 
trying to get in a lot of business. If this is what the 
School of Salesmanship in St. Louis taught them they 
simply rehashed an old trick that we have all known 
for years. It puts one in mind of the old Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association meétings when they would 
all get together and say they would stick to a certain 
list or they would run their mills a certain length of time 
only and nearly every fellow got back home as soon as 
he could, cut under the price agreed upon and started 
his mill running day and night. They are still doing 
the same old thing. Why they think people on the 
outside are so dull that they do not get on to the game 
is more than I know. 

I believe, as stated above, that a better knowledge of 
timber and lumber would help the sale of it. I have 
often been surprised to learn how little the yellow pine 
manufacturers know of fir lumber, and vice versa. Not 
long ago I was talking to one of the men that had a 
good deal to do with this School of Salesmanship and 
I mentioned something about fir. He made a state- 
ment and I laughed and told him frankly that he did 
not know a thing about it. He had the wrong idea alto- 
gether. He thought that the @oarse grained fir came 
from the outside of the log. Scientific salesmanship can 
only be accomplished when the manufacturers of yellow 
pine and fir, cypress, red cedar and white pine each 
know more about the other wood that is their competi- 
tor, and on top of all this the salesmen should be a lit- 
tle more honest in the information they give the retailer 
to whom they are selling. 

A. G. Barnuart, General Sales Agent, 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company. 
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BOSTON BUILDING COMMISSIONER STANDS “PAT ’ 


Asphalt Shingle Men Fail to Force Unsatisfactory Roof Covering Into the Metropolitan Market — Official Insists on 
Manufacture of Standard Product Which Will Insure Protection 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—Some documents which have 
a very interesting bearing on the scheme by asphalt 
shingle men to force their particular type of roof cover- 
ing into the Boston market were secured today by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Among several other interesting things, he learned that 
a lobbyist had been paid $3,500 by the asphalt shingle 
people about the time that a ‘‘special privilege’? bill was 
foreed through the legislature permitted the use on the 
roofs of Boston buildings of asphalt shingles approved 
by the building commissioner. To all visible appearances 
this bill was fathered by the United Improvement Asso- 
ciation as a means of finding relief from the hardship 
imposed on house owners of moderate means by the re- 
cently enacted law banning from all sections of Boston 
all wooden shingles on house roofs. But a very enter- 
prising newspaperman came forward as ‘‘executive sec- 
retary’’ of the association about the time this matter 
came out, and he seemed to have an almost uncanny 
friendship for and knowledge of the asphalt shingle in- 
dustry. He admits that it was he himself who brought 
this question of asphalt shingles before the United Im- 
provement Association and originated the ‘‘special priv- 
ilege’’ bill. 

Anyway, it is a matter of record, as required by law, 
that $3,500 was paid by the New England Association 
of Prepared Roofing Manufacturers & Jobbers as a 
fee for the services of a lobbyist at the State House dur- 
ing the last session of the legislature. The name of the 
fortunate man who received this price of a flock of about 
a dozen Ford automobiles is given in the record as How- 
land Twombly. 

Document No. 1 secured by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a copy of a letter from Build- 
ing Commissioner J. N. McKelvey, of St. Louis, an- 
nouneing that asphalt shingles are not permitted in St. 
Louis. 

When Executive Secretary George E. Richards, recently 
acquired by the United Improvement Association, started 
his campaign against Building Commissioner Patrick 
O’Hearn, of Boston, because O’Hearn would not author- 
ize the use on Boston homes of asphalt shingles, which 
he declared were a fire menace and quickly perishable 
in this climate, Richards announced that St. Louis and 
other large cities allowed the use of asphalt roof cover- 
ing. O’Hearn immediately wrote to the St. Louis build- 
ing department and learned that asphalt shingles are not 
allowed there and he so stated publicly in an interview. 
The return fire from the asphalt shingle organization 
was a bitter attack on O’Hearn signed by President. C. 
E. Paul of the United Improvement Association and 
declaring that the statement about St. Louis and other 
cities having banned asphalt shingles was absolutely 
false. The answer to that attack is best made by pub- 
lishing the following letter signed by J. N. McKelvey, 
building commissioner of St. Louis, an@ addressed to 
the Boston building commissioner: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 17, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your communication of July 13, relative to 
asphalt shingles, wish to state that we do not permit the 
use of asphalt shingles in the city of St. Louis. 

The return charge is the publication of letters to 
Treasurer C. S. Waldo of the asphalt shingle men’s 
organization from the politician who served as chairman 
of the legislative committee on metropolitan affairs 
which tried to thrust asphalt shingles into the Boston 
market, and from another lawyer and politician who 
served as a member of that committee. The extraordi- 
nary thing about these letters is that their authors 
attempt so to construe the law that Building “Commis- 
sioner O’Hearn will be forced to admit into the Boston 
market the asphalt. shingles he has found unsatisfactory. 
The first letter is addressed to C. S. Waldo, jr., 45 Mat- 
terymarch Street, and is signed by Sanford Bates, of 
Achorn & Bates, Hemenway Building. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Boston, MASS., June 15, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your inquiry of even date in regard to the 
construction of the “asphalt shingle’ amendment, socalled, 
which was recommended by the committee on metropolitan 
affairs at the last session of the legislature I would say that 
I think it was the intention of the committee, and I know 
it was my own personal intention, to authorize the use of 
asphalt shingles of a grade at least as good as those which 
were used before the committee in the demonstration which 
was given to convince the committee of their fire resisting 
qualities, 

It was represented to the committee that it was substan- 
tially impossible to incorporate a specification in the statutes 
and we therefore left it to the building commissioner to sec 
that the shingles when used for building purposes were as 
good as those shown to us. 

I think the committee was satisfied with the shingles that 
were demonstrated and did not intend to set a higher stand- 
ard than that. 

The language was used as it was to prevent cheaper and 
poorer shingles than those exhibited to us from being used 
and in default of a better specification we left the matter 
in the hands of the building commission. 

The second letter was also addressed to C. S. Waldo, jr., 
and is signed by John H. Sherburne, counselor, 53 State 
Street. It reads: 

30STON, MASS., June 13, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

Answering your letter in which you quote the letter of 

Building CdOmmissioner O'Hearn, I would say that the law 








permitting asphalt shingles was approved by the committee 
on metropolitan affairs because it was felt that the asphalt 
shingles, certainly the type on which the demonstration be- 
fore us was made, were of greater fire resisting qualities 
than some of the other roofings allowed in the law, and 
having a great advantage of cheapness. 

Speaking as a member of the committee only and not in 
any way attempting to speak for the whole committee, I 
would say that my personal view was, that could we have 
framed a law to provide for shingles similar to the sample 
form, or of greater thickness or fire resisting qualities, we 
would have done so, but with so many shingles in the market 
it seemed better not to attempt too close a definition but to 
leave the matter to the building commissioner to prevent 
shingles of insufficient thickness or fire resisting qualities 
from being installed. 


Now the attitude of Building Commissioner O’Hearn 
right along has been that he would be glad to approve 
any kind of a roof covering that is safe and satisfactory 
and that will lessen the cost of construction and main- 
tenance to Boston home-owners. He submitted to a 
firm of expert chemists two samples of the very thickest 
and best appearing asphalt shingles which had been 
submitted to him by the manufacturers and two samples 
of thinner shingles whieh were perhaps the lightest of 
the flock of specimens the asphalt association was urging 
upon him. The ‘experts found all of these asphalt 
shingles to be made of flimsy, inflammable materials and 
recommended that if asphalt shingles must be used in 
Boston they should be at least one-quarter inch in thick- 
ness. At first, the asphalt shingle people said it would 
be ‘‘too expensive’’ to make such a shingle. Then the 
Boston building commissioner was pleased to learn at a 
conference that the asphalt shingle manufacturers were 
making up samples of the sort of asphalt shingle he 
thought he might be able to approve and he wrote to the 
New England Association of Prepared Roofing Manufac- 
turers & Jobbers the following letter: 


30STON, MASS., June 9, 1916. 
Gentlemen : 

Your communication of the 6th inst. received and contents 
noted and I hasten to answer same, that no delay may be 
occasioned in arriving at a standard for the use of asphalt 
shingles in Boston. 

Under the heading ‘Prohibitions,’ section 13, chapter 
550, Acts of 1907 as amended by Acts of 1914, chapter 782. 
section 3, and Special Act of 1915, chapter 352, section 5, 
was further amended by Special Act of 1916, chapter 277, by 
inserting after the words ‘‘Asbestos shingles’? these words: 
“Asphalt shingles of a quality, weight and thickness satis- 
factory to the building commissioner.” 

The provisions of this paragraph relating to material for 
roofing was brought about by the continued demand from all 
sources for better protection against fire and in consequence 
in 1912, under the provisions of chapter 103 of the resolves 
of that year, a special commission was appointed to investi- 
gate losses of life and property by fire in the metropolitan 
district and to make recommendations relating thereto. 

I was a member of said commission. We considered and 
examined many asphalt shingles and voted unanimously 
against the use of said shingles in Boston. 

By printed report as a member of this special commission 
I have stated my personal views to the legislature and by 
interviews and statements to the press; I have often re- 
iterated these views, so that my position has become a mat- 
ter of public record. When a proposed amendment to the 
law was before a legislative committee for consideration this 
year the views of this department were given and these 
views were later repeated to the Governor. 

The amendment enacted does not set a specific standard, 
as requested, of quality, weight and thickness to be satis- 
factory to the building commissioner. The legislature and 
Governor, knowing my views and leaving it to me, thereby 
set their approval on my views and disapproved the standard 
presented by the petitioners. 

Had it been the intention of the general court to allow 
the use of asphalt shingles of a quality, weight and thick- 
ness presented for its approval, the amendment would have 
so stated and not contained the words ‘to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner.” Therefore I hold and construe the 
law to mean that I am to establish a standard other than 
the one presented by the petitioners and more on a parity 
with the views of the department expressed at that time. 
This is my intention to do, meeting as near as I can the 
requirements of law of safety and the conditions of the 
trade. 

Last week at a meeting in my office with the representa- 
tives of the New England Association of Prepared Roofing 
Manufacturers & Jobbers, it was understood by me that a 
sample or samples of a shingle one-fourth inch in thickness 
would be submitted to me, together with a specification as to 
their weight and quality. I am awaiting to receive these 
samples and specifications to help me arrive at a final con- 
clusion. 


That such shingles could be made even of asphalt was 
further indicated by a letter received by the Boston 
building commissioner from A. L. Dawson, of the Beek- 
man-Dawson Company, Chicago, which follows: 


Dear Sir: : 


Our shingle is made with a felt base of 100 point paper- 
maker's scale and of at least 95 percent cotton and wool 
fiber. 

It is thoroughly saturated with pure asphalt, heated to a 
liquid form to not less than 300 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
asphalt pitch is of a melting point of not less than 180 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The sheet is then coated with pure asphalt 
pitch of a melting point of not less than 240 degrees 
Fabrenheit. The amount of saponification values or oils 
does not in any case exceed 10 percent. 

The length of the shingle is 12% inches and is one-quarter 
inch thick. 

To add to the fire resisting qualities of the shingle we add 
a heavy coating of crushed slate or rock firmly embedded in 
the asphalt mastic coating. 


But in the meantime, Building Commissioner O’Hearn 
believes, the asphalt shingle interests got together with 
their Boston friends and decided it would not be neces- 
sary to submit to the commissioner’s desire to insure 
the safety from fire of Boston roofs, but instead that a 
waiting policy and pulling of the proper strings would 
make the commissioner back down. Anyway, the com- 
missioner received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. Waldo, treasurer of the asphalt shingle men’s New 
England organization: 

Boston, MASS., July 29, 1916, 
Dear Sir: 

We understand that you are under the impression that 
the New England Association of Prepared Roofing Manufac- 
turers & Jobbers is making up for you a sample of one-quarter 
inch asphalt shingle for use in Boston and I am immediately 
writing you that, so far as I know, the association is not 
making up a quarter inch shingle, for the reason that none 
of the manufacturers in this organization will be able to 
make up a quarter inch shingle until they have your definite 
and accurate specifications, which they are now waiting for 
you to give them. 

As explained to you before, the various roofing manufac- 
turers do not themselves know how to make a satisfactory 
quarter inch shingle and they therefore hesitate to attempt 
to make this quarter inch shingle until they know just what 
type of a quarter inch shingle you wish and how the quarter 
inch is to be built up. 

“In order to avoid as much further delay as possible on 
this situation, therefore, would you let me have as soon as 
possible your accurate specifications so that the manufac- 
turers could begin their investigation as to whether or not 
your specifications will make a practical shingle? 


And still more interesting is the fact that shortly 
after this above epistle was given birth there came from 
B. C. Beckman, treasurer of the Beckman-Dawson Com- 
pany, Chicago, a letter announcing that the idea of 
making one-quarter inch asphalt shingles was all a mis- 
take because it couldn’t be done ‘‘at present.’’ Here 
is the letter: 


Cricaco, Aug. 10, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

Since Mr. Dawson returned from Boston we have been do- 
ing some experimenting in the manufacture of asphalt 
shingles with a view of meeting the specifications you out- 
lined and while we have succeeded in producing a shingle 
to meet these requirements, we find that the manufacture 
thereof is not only extremely difficult but is also very ex- 
pensive, with the result that the cost of the finished product 
would make the sale thereof practically prohibitive. The 
latter condition is occasioned particularly by a situation be- 
yond our control, viz., the dry felt market, which at present 
is uncommonly high. Of course, such a thick shingle requires 
a very thick felt, but we hope that this market will mediate 
before long so as to enable us to make a shingle such as 
you desire; but it appears that the European War has been 
the cause of such unusual advances that we can _ hardly 
hope for normal prices on the raw materials until the hos- 
tilities have ceased. 

Under the circumstances as outlined we believe the matter 
had better be held in abeyance. Meanwhile should we be 
able to produce anything at a reasonable cost that we think 
will satisfy you we will be glad to send you samples, but 
we do not expect to be able to do this at an early date. ‘ 


In connection with the above statement about long 
felt it is very interesting to note that in the advertising 
of a certain asphalt shingle which shall be nameless the 
positive statement is made that the heavy backing of 
the asphalt shingle is heavy wool fiber. So it would seem 
that somebody is flirting with the well known jewel of 
truth. Incidentally, the expert chemists who made an 
actual analysis of four brands of asphalt shingles ‘on the 
market here, including two of the best brands, found 
that barely 5 percent of the fiber backing was wool and 
all the rest cotton and other rags.and refuse. 

Now that the matter of additional selling territory for 
asphalt shingle manufacturers is being brought so force- 
fully to the attention of the Boston building commis- 
sioner he has been doing a little quiet investigating and 
having a number of very interesting photographs made. 
He has found asphalt shingles laid only three months 
ago in places just outside of the city of Boston which 
already are curling so badly the roof leaks and some of 
the flimsy asphalt shingles have been torn off by the 
wind. One young roof of asphalt shingles which has 
lost several of its component parts of these vividly colored 
and somewhat smelly articles is not a thousand miles 
from Pemberton Landing, in Hull, a watering place a 
short distance south of Boston. The assiduous atten- 
tions of the wind and summer sun were responsible for 
the sad and early parting of the asphalt shingles on the 
roof in question. But there are also many other roofs. 
One is in the town of Waverly, just northwest of Boston. 
Sparks from a nearby fire fell upon this roof of a hand- 
some new stucco dwelling and asphalt shingles and all 
burned off quite merrily despite all the efforts of the 
Waverly fire department. The owner is thinking of re- 
building his lost roof with wooden shingles to protect 
it from fire, although Building Commissioner O’Hearn 
told a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
he considers wooden shingles on roofs in a thickly set- 
tled community about as dangerous as asphalt shingles. 
He was pleased to learn that lumbermen themselves do 
not advocate the use of wooden shingles in a thickly 
settled district, although fire statistics do not show that 
such a use of wood increases the fire hazard. 
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THE annual value of the farm woodlot products of the 
United States is over $195,000,000. 
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resources have not been so abundant. In recent years, however, the realization A pursuance of this policy inevitably will result in the final elimination of irre- 
has come to both manufacturers and distributors of lumber of the fact that forest sponsible commission men and jobbers, but at the same time will make far stronger 
resources are not altogether limitless the position of the legitimate whole- 
and that the inroads of other ma- saler who has linked up with his 





terials marketed under more scientific wholesale business facilities for man- 
ufacturing lumber himself or for sup- 


plying customers direct from the mills, 


methods would make absolutely neces- 
sary an improvement in the methods 











Thomas F. Dalrymple, Vice President Office of Thomas E. Coale, President R. H. Moore, Treasurer 

of distributing the products of the forest. An example of a forethought that has realized that this condition was inevitable 
In the distribution of forest products wholesale concerns have played a most and that has provided for this contingency by getting in shape to supply from first 

important part and while conditions largely are changing, the time probably hands all of the material desired by the largest users of the country is shown in 

never will come when the service of legitimate and responsible wholesale men the subject of this story, the Thomas E, Coale Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 

will be dispensed with. However, there is a growing tendency among large users Pa. Organized originally as a wholesale lumber concern, this company has met 

of forest products to eliminate as far as possible unnecessary with wonderful success in that line and has built up a clientele 










commissions and profits by placing their requirements, insofar 
as practicable, with those who can supply the material first hand. 


second to that enjoyed by no concern in the country, but not 
content with simply remaining a wholesaler the executive head 
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PARTIAL VIEW EASTERN DISTRIBUTING YARD COMPLETELY STOCKED WITH THE CHOICEST LUMBER THAT AMERICA CAN PRODUCE 
(IN OVAL) JIM WOOD, YARD MANAGER 
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LOADING FROM GREAT OPEN SHED HEAVILY STOCKED WITH QUARTERED OAK, THICK ASH, WIDE POPLAR, THICK MAPLE, SPRUCE, CHEST- 
NUT AND WHITE PINE PATTERN STOCK 
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Just a Few Samples to Give the Reader an Idea of the Quality of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company’s Stocks. From Left to Right—Real Cork Pine; Splendid Red 


Cherry; Wide White Ash; Thick Yellow Poplar 
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MENCMINEE RIVER MILL MANUFACTURING THE FINEST CORK WHITE PINE PATTERN STOCK IN THE WORLD—A SPECIALTY OF THE THOMAS 


of this concern has for years been working with the 
end in view of becoming in addition to a leading whole- 
saler a recognized manufacturer and in position to sup- 
ply the demands and meet the requirements of the most 
exacting buyers of lumber, no matter in what line they 
might be. Thus within seven years this concern has 
branched out from a comparatively small wholesale and 


E. COALE LUMBER COMPANY 


jobbing business to one of the leading companies con- 


. nected with the lumber trade of the United States and 


in its capacity as both manufacturer and wholesaler 
doing a business amounting to more than $2,000,000 
annually and supplying the varied and exacting re- 
quirements of some of the largest users of lumber 
in the entire country. 


Executive Head a Successful Lumberman 
At the head of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company 
as president and general manager is a successful lum- 
berman and unique figure in the lumber trade, a man 
who possesses the esteem and confidence of all those 
with whom he has come in contact either in a business 
or a social way. Thomas E. Coale has had a remarkable 


























OUR WATER CURED WHITE PINE PATTERN STOCK ON STICKS AT MILL WHERE IT IS AIR DRIED FOR TWO YEARS BEFORE BEING SHIPPED 
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Just a Glimpse of the Virgin White Cork Pine Timber from 


which We Get Our Famous Coale Quality, Water Cured 
Pattern Lumber 
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White Pine Logs from which Coale Quality Pattern Stock Is Made. Note Size and Splendid 
Quality 


career as a lumberman and the success that 
has been attained by the Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Company is due in a large measure to his 
keen business: sagacity, his upright methods and 
his desire that every man connected with him 
in any way shall have a square deal. It was 
due largely to the business insight of Mr. Coale 
that his company was enabled to prepare for 
the time which he saw was sure to come when 
the large users of lumber throughout the 
country would be disposed to place their -re- 
quirements, insofar as possible, either directly 
with the manufacturer or with a concern with 
direct manufacturing connections that would be 
able to give satisfactory service. Today, with 
its large timber holdings, with mills manufac- 
turing this timber to meet the requirements of 
the special class of trade to which this concern 
eaters, with direct connection with other large 
producing concerns that enables it to make mill 
prices and mill deliveries, with a large distribut- 
ing yard conveniently located in the East from 
which shipments can be made promptly of almost 
any class of lumber desired, the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Company is in an enviable position and 














Our Spruce, Soft, White and Tough, Is Logged from Best Virginia Stumpage. 


is firmly entrenched as one of the largest and 
most successful lumber distributing concerns in 
the United States. 

Located in Philadelphia the company enjoys 
excellent transportation facilities for lumber com- 
ing into its distributing yard at that point and 
for sending out material from that point to its 
customers whose requirements are largely in 
mixed cars of various items on which direct mill 
shipments are not feasible. At the same time it 
is in close touch with the great industrial terri- 
tory of the East in which good lumber is an 
essential in supplying the needs of the big buyers 
in all lines. 

From the incipiency of the organization Mr. 
Coale devoted his energy to making it a specialty 
business. His past experience having been 
largely in connection with white pine, he con- 
ceived the idea of specializing in the pattern 
lumber trade, particularly in selected stock suit- 
able for the large foundries and big. manufac- 
turing interests. Thus having secured a firm 
footing in this trade and having established 
a reputation for supplying promptly good 
lumber, the bone dry kind that makes glad the 
heart of the pattern maker and molder, Mr. 


The Fact That This 


Stock Is Used in Aeroplane Construction Proves Its Lightness and Great Strength. 
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The Kind of Spruce Timber from which 


We Supply Our Trade 
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E. C. Anderson, Assistant to President 


Coale began branching out into other 
lines. To the white pine, spruce and 
hemlock that had been its principal 
commodities his company added in 
their sequence North Carolina pine, 
hardwoods, longleaf yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, California and Oregon 
white pine and California sugar pine. 
With his intimate knowledge of al- 
most every angle of the lumber trade, 
gained throu.sh his years of experi- 
ence both in the manufacturing and 
distributing departments, Mr. Coale 
as active head of the Thomas FE. 
Coale Lumber Company was enabled 
to make favorable connections with 
large manufacturers in each of the 
lines mentioned, thus making it pos- 
sible for his concern to supply every 
requirement of the large buyers of 
lumber their needs, 


whether these were for material or- 


regardless of 


dinarily carried in stock or for spe- 
cial patterns and sizes that the 


























Our Virginia White Oak Railroad Material Is Unexcelled for Strength and Lasting Quality 





E. P. Drumel, Comptroller 


ordinary lumber concern would have 
difficulty in supplying. Whether it 
was high grade carefully selected 
pattern stock for the foundries, large 
and special timbers for railroad work, 
a special size and kind of lumber for 
shipbuilding purposes, piling for a 
breakwater or foundation, or whether 
it was the ordinary run of building 
material, the Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Company was prepared at all 
times to supply the call and supply 
it promptly. It has been this facility 
for giving prompt service and han- 
dling orders for special material that 
has given this company the splendid 
prestige it now enjoys. 

In each of the special departments 
Mr. Coale has selected the highest 
type of men to represent the company 
in the field, each of these representa- 
tives being a specialist in his par- 
ticular line and qualified by experi- 
ence and training to secure for the 
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Type of Portable Sawmill in Virginia Cutting Shipbuilders’ Flitches, Heavy White Oak Timbers and Car Material 


company ’s customers the very best material to be had from 
the log in the particular grades required, and at the same 
time realize a profit for the company, and the personnel 
of the organization will compare very favorably in that 
especial respect with the largest and best lumber com- 
panies in the country. 


Catering to Country’s Largest Buyers 
Specializing in big business for the biggest and best 
buyers the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company formed 
business connections with some of the largest buyers in 
the country, one of its largest customers being the United 
States Government through the Isthmian Canal Commis- 











Samples of Our Virginia White Oak Shipbuilders’ Flitches—Real Coale Quality Stock 
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Typical Virginia White Oak Tree. This Tim- 
ber Produces Material That Is Unexcelled 
for Toughness and Strength 
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Typical North Carolina Timber from Which We Produce 
and Carry in Stock a Complete Line of Rough and 
Dressed Lumber. 





























Harry Walters, In Charge Shipbuild- 
ing Department 


sion. The company supplied the Canal Commission 
with lumber, timber, ties and piling in large quan- 
tities to be used in the construction of the Panama 
Canal, included in this being several hundred thou- 
sand lineal feet of piling and millions of feet of 
yellow pine. The prompt delivery and rigid in- 
spection required by the purchasing agents of the 
Panama Canal Commission had no terrors for this 
company, its splendid organization having been per- 
fected with a view to meeting just such contingen- 
cies, and while many obstacles were met in carrying 
out some of the large contracts the record of the 
company was kept clear and all of this business was 
handled in a most satisfactory manner. 





Eugene Yeager, Salesman Eastern 
Distributing Yard 




























































LEFT HAND SECTION OF PANORAMA OF OUR NORTH CAROLINA PINE PLANT SHOWING THE BIG DRESSED LUMBER SHED AND PLANING MILL 


The Army and Navy Departments also are large 
buyers from the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company, 
especially having been supplied by this concern with 
large quantities of spruce and white pine. Probably 
there are no buyers who are more strict in their 
specifications and their requirements than those 
representing the Government in the Army and Navy 
Departments and the Canal Commission, but these 
specifications and these requirements have all been 
promptly and satisfactorily met by this concern be- 
cause Mr. Coale has from the beginning constantly 
drilled into every one connected with the company 
the fact that they must be prepared at all times to 
meet the most rigid requirements, of whatever nature 
they might be. 

From the beginning the company catered to the 
railroad business, its facilities for shipping in large 
quantities making it easy to handle this business in 
such a way that it pleased the critical agents and 
inspectors and especially the men of the departments 
using the material. Thus the railroad business has 
become one of the biggest factors in the company’s 
rapidly expanding trade. Some of the largest roads 
in the country have been supplied by the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Company with spruce, white pine, 
Missouri pine siding and roofing and hardwoods for 
various purposes. 

Pursuing its policy of catering to the large buyers 
the company went after the shipbuilding trade ex- 
tensively and soon lined up with this trade in a 
big way, supplying some of the largest shipbuilding 
concerns of the country with a large proportion of 
their requirements in spruce, yellow pine, hemlock 
and white pine. 

Thus as a result of this policy of rendering a ser- 
vice that would appeal to the larger buyers of the 
country, 90 percent of the customers of the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Company are concerns that are 
rated at $1,000,000 or more. This perhaps is the 
best evidence of the splendid facilities enjoyed by 
this company for taking care of big business in a 
big way. 

Business National in Its Scope 

The business of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company is national in its scope, extending from the 
far west to the eastern seaboard. The tremendous 
growth of this company’s trade influence is due 
largely to the fact that it has come to be firmly 
established and widely known in the trade that 
when any buyer, large or small, requires a special 
bill he knows that the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company, being both.a manufacturer and a whole- 
saler and making a specialty of this class of stock, 
is the best concern from which to buy, especially if 
prompt delivery is an essential. 

While the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company has 
built up a great business with its ramifications cov- 
ering practically every commercial wood in every 
section of the country, it has not at any time losi 
sight of the fact that the retail trade is a large an‘ 
necessary factor in the lumber business and it has 
always made it a special point to protect the retail: 
ers by not entering into competition for the trade 
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that naturally should be supplied by the retail con- 
cerns; rather it has operated on a broader plane of 
selling to consumers who are large manufacturers 
and as such are legitimate customers of lumber man- 
ufacturers and wholesale lumber dealers. 

Soon after the organization of the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Company and the beginning of its active 
business career, it became apparent to Mr. Coale 
that to satisfactorily carry out his plans for supply- 
ing the big buyers promptly with large quantities of 
the best lumber in thoroughly dry condition it would 
be necessary to control certain outputs of mills 
throughout the country and this was accomplished 
through the purchase outright of timber lands in 
some sections and the completion of arrangements 
for the manufacture of this timber, and. in other 
sections the making of contracts that would carry 
control of the output, thus placing the company on 
the same basis as other manufacturers of the same 
kind of lumber and insuring a constant supply of 
material from which to take care of the demands of 
even the largest and most exacting buyers. 

lt was with this end in view that the company 
made large purchases of timber lands in the far 
South and in North Carolina and arranged for the 
installation of mills for cutting this timber, thus 
making it a manufacturer of southern pine lumber 
in a large way. In hardwoods the company manu- 
factures and controls sufficient production of other 
mills to make it a factor in the hardwood manufac- 
turing business and enables it quickly to supply the 
demands of its customers among the large users of 
hardwoods throughout the country. 


Water Cured White Pine a Feature 


In the white pine line, which as before stated was 
its first and principal wood, the company effected ar- 
rangements with one of the largest manufacturers 
in Wisconsin that makes it absolutely first hand in 
this class of material. These mills, located on the 
Menominee River, are cutting old virgin white pine 
lumber that is water cured before being manufac- 
tured. This has given the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company a tremendous advantage over manufac- 
turers who do not have the benefit of water cured 
logs from which to make their lumber. This water 
cured lumber, when thoroughly. seasoned, is the ideal 
material for the use of foundries in their pattern 
making departments and it is through this material 
that this company has made such an enviable repu- 
tation among the pattern makers for supplying just 
the material they require for securing the best re- 
Sulis, With stocks of this kind available representa- 
tis of this concern have no hesitaney whatever in 
gusranteeing their product and in asking a price that 
co.id hardly be secured for a less satisfactory grade 
ot material. 

in addition to this manufacturing connection in 
its wholesale capacity the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co:ipany keeps men constantly on the lookout for 
ot r rich stocks suitable for its trade. In grading 
its lumber for pattern purposes that which is brashy 
an’ hard is set aside and is worked up for the special 
trae that can use this class of material to advant- 





Maurice W. Wiley, Manager North 
Carolina Pine Department 


age; the company’s markets being so varied and its 
trade territory so extensive that it finds a ready sale 
for this material that is not good enough to pass the 
most rigid inspection for pattern purposes. 

Making a special study of high grade pattern lum- 
ber, Mr. Coale and his organization have studied 
every angle of that particular trade. This study and 
experience have taught them that dry lumber is most 
essential for the pattern trade, therefore when the 
proper grading and: sorting for pattern lumber has 
been made, either at the mills who handle it direct 
for this concern or from stock that has been bought 
from other mills, this lumber is placed in piles and 
air dried for two years before any of it is allowed 





G. T. Knight, Salesman Eastern Dis- 
tributing Yard 
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Samples of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company’s 
‘‘Quality’’ North Carolina Pine Boards Giving an 
Idea of the Width and the Excellent Grade 
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A Typical Sample of Our North Carolina Pine Logs 





The Cooling Shed Showing High Average Quality Stock 
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to go out to the consumer. This method of handlin 
stocks makes it possible for the Thomas E. Coale Ii 


its 
unber 
Company to make the claim that no better pattern lu 


can be secured in the United States and has enabled it 


uber 
sue- 
cessfully to meet the competition in many instances of-some 
of the largest lumber manufacturers, both in the United 
States and in Canada. Its ability to supply at all times 
lumber that is absolutely dry and specially assorted and 
graded for pattern stock has been responsible for iiuch 
of its suecess in making friends in the pattern trade. 

The pattern maker who has been supplied with lumber 
apparently diy on the surface but who on working it up 
has had his pattern spoiled or the casting therefrom come 
out imperfect, because the inside of the board has not been 
thoroughly dried and still retains some of its moisture, is 
very apt to be partial to a concern that will not permit 
a stick of lumber for pattern purposes to be shipped to 
one of its customers until it is absolutely known to be 
thoroughly dry and in the proper condition for working. 
It is this fact as much as any other that enables the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Company to hold its customers and to 
regain any who may have strayed away for one reason or 
another and experimented with materials bought elsewhere 
that did not give the universal satisfaction found in using 
the high grade pattern lumber supplied by this company 
and it numbers among its customers some of the largest 
manufacturers who buy pattern lumber in the United 
States and has sold several of these concerns a million feet 
and more a year of high priced pattern lumber. 

Some of the largest railroad systems in the United 
States also are constant buyers from the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Company, their purchases including not: only pat- 


A. E. Shull, Salesman Eastern Dis- 
tributing Yard 


tern lumber for shop purposes but practically every kind 
of lumber used in railroad and car construction, including 
oak ties, car sills, car decking, car lining and piling, caps 
and stringers for bridge construction. Customers whose 
needs for pattern lumber it supplies are located as far 
west as Salt Lake City, Utah, and as far east as Bangor, 
Me. Ship yards on the Atlantic coast from Norfolk to 
Maine secure much of their material from this concern, 
while in the several navy yards from Charleston, 8S. C., to 
Portsmouth, N. H., materials supplied by the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Company constantly are being used. ‘lhat 
the navy yards as a rule require a high grade of material, 
much of it manufactured under their special specifications, 
is well known and it is a glowing commentary on the excep- 
tional facilities of this company for supplying navy yard 
needs that it has been so successful in filling the numerous 
ealls of this kind that have from time to time been made 
upon it. 

The hardwood and pine timberlands owned by the 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company are located in Mary- 
land and Virginia and this timber is cut especially to suit 
the requirements of the particular trade to which the com- 
pany caters. 


Supplies Western Woods from First Hands 


Realizing that changing conditions are drawing more 
and more into prominence in the eastern and central States 
the products of the forests of California and the Pacific 
coast and pursuing its policy to be in position always to 
quickly supply as a manufacturer direct, or as manufac- 
turer’s agent making shipments first hand, the Thomas E. 
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Conle Lumber Company recently made a connection with 
one of the largest manufacturers of California sugar pine 
whereby it represents this company direct, making mill 
prices to the buyers. This company manufactures up to 
100,000,000 feet annually of the very best sugar pine pro- 
duced in that territory. As the class of buyers who use 
this material will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
best Mr. Coale was well aware and it was with this fact 
in mind that he perfected arrangements for supplying his 
trade with California sugar pine of the very highest 
quality. 

The company also has a direct representative located in 
Seattle, Wash., handling its fir business, which is becom- 
ing a more and more important feature of its trade. While 
transportation costs have been such as to prohibit the use 
in the East of anything except fir timbers for special pur- 
poses that could afford to pay a high price for the ma- 
terial used, the opening of the Panama Canal has brought 
the western manufacturers and the eastern distributers 
much closer together and it is certain that in the future 
West Coast lumber will be more generally used in the East 
than has been the case heretofore. With the connections 
already made through the foresight and business acumen 
of the executive head of that concern, the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Company will be in position promptly and satis- 
factorily to meet the demands of its customers for West 
Coast products, and as usual will uphold its reputation for 
prompt service and good lumber. 

While specializing in oak timbers for boat and railroad 
construction, the list of hardwoods handled by the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Company is very complete, including white 
and red oak, white ash, cherry, chestnut, basswood, poplar, 
mahogany, birch, maple, walnut and lignum vitae, and its 
facilities for supplying the trade with cypress are un- 





Samuel D. Pettit, New York 
Representative 


excelled. The recognized leader of high grade pattern 
stock of water cured white pine, this concern includes in 
softwood products sold by it northern white pine, Cali- 
fornia sugar pine, California white pine, Oregon white pine, 
Idaho white pine, Oregon and Washington fir, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, eastern and Canadian spruce, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and North Carolina hemlock, North 
Carolina pine and southern longleaf yellow pine. With this 
assortment of material from which to draw, the company 
is in position to handle any order, no matter how large or 
how rigid its requirements, and to handle it promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


Departmental Heads are Specialists 


Just as the success of every great general is due in a 
large measure to his ability to select competent and faith- 
ful officers under him to execute his commands and carry 
out liis plans, so is the success of a business enterprise due 
largely to the ability of the executive head to surround 
himself with heads of departments who are thoroughly 
con\crsant with the special lines under their direction 
and who have a live, sympathetic interest in seeing the 
plans of the executive carried to a successful consumma- 
tion. No matter how able the executive may be the busi- 
ness van not attain its greatest success if there are weak 
links in the chain of departmental heads that connect the 
Concern with the trade upon which it relies. Thus in the 
selection of his assistants must the successful executive 
officer display not only marked business ability but a 
keen perception of the capabilities of those under him to 
Perform the duties to which they are assigned. In this 
Fespect the president of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Com- 



































Section of Yard at the Mills Showing Condition of Stocks 








Interior of Our Dressed Lumber Shed Stocked with Finished Flooring, Trim etc. 
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A Sample of the Splendid Cypress Timber from which Our Coale Quality Air Dried 
Stocks Are Manufactured. By Reason of Our Splendid Connections We Are 
Able to Supply Any Quantity Very Promptly 
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pany has shown remarkably good judgment and keen business acumen. Real zing 
that without thoroughly competent men at the head of the various departmen's hig 
plans could not reach a successful consummation nor the company be placed 
the high pinnacle that was his aim, Mr. Coale gave careful attention to the sele: tion 
of these men and as a result has an organization of which any concern might well 
be proud. The heads of the departments of the company are as follows: White 
President Thomas E. Coale and Assistant to the President E. C. Anderson; ycllow 
pine, C. E. Craven, Hattiesburg, Miss.; North Carolina pine, Maurice W. Wiley; 
shipbuilding trade, Harry W. Walters; spruce and hemlock, Thomas Dalrymple; 
fir and western pine, R. C. Patterson, Seattle, Wash.; New York City manufacturing 
trade and railroads, S. D. Pettit, and manager eastern distributing yard, James 
Wood. 


pon 


ine, 


Has Great Eastern Distributing Yard 

Realizing that to successfully handle the manufacturing trade, especially in pat- 
tern lumber and in mixed cars of hardwood and white pine, it would be forced to 
establish eastern distributing yards so as to be in position to make prompt delivery 
where the material was immediately needed, the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Com- 
pany took time by the forelock and leased a yard in Philadelphia, where there are 
three railroad tracks and shed room capacity of more than 2,000,000 feet. Here 
can be loaded or unloaded at one time fourteen cars. This distributing yard with 
its splendid facilities gives the company a wonderful advantage over other manu- 
facturers, enabling it to fill orders for exactly what the users need and almost 
immediately to supply the demand. The buyer wanting small quantities of special 
kinds of material does not have to wait for these to be assembled from various 
mill points, nor have to take material he does not need in order to secure carload 
shipments from distant manufacturing points, but from this yard may secure just 
exactly the material needed for his purpose and have deliveries made without unnec- 
essary delay. This shipping yard has been a remarkably effective adjunct to the 
business and has added much to the efficiency of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Com- 
pany’s operations by giving it a distinct advantage in meeting and overcoming 
competition. The extra expense of handling lumber in this distributing yard is 
found to be more than offset by the facilities it affords for rendering more efficient 
service—and in this day of modern business service is a word that holds a promi- 
nent place and one that is potent in bringing success to any concern that ean right- 
fully claim it. ; 

In charge of the eastern distributing yard of the company is Jim Wood, who 
is about as well known as any lumberman in the East. Thoroughly conversant with 
the kinds and grades of lumber handled by the company, efficient to the highest 
degree in the handling of lumber to and from yard and sheds and keeping con- 
stantly at his fingers’ ends a list of the stock on hand, he is proving to be an 
important factor in the general scheme of the company and responsible for much 
of the satisfaction enjoyed by its patrons. F 

A. visit to this distributing yard would be a revelation even to the most expe- 
rienced lumberman, for in few yards will be found such an assortment of excep- 
tionally good lumber. On a recent visit to this yard a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was impressed by. some most wonderful lumber he found 
there such as very wide poplar, unusually wide selected upper grades of white 
pine, ash eighteen inches and up wide, large quantities of quartered oak, thick ash 
—in fact with its specially selected stocks such as those named and numerous other 
woods represented in the yard and sheds, this distributing yard reminded the visitor 
of some of the big lumber yards connected with sawmills in the West. 

The distributing yard is excellently located on the tracks of the New York divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad and its facilities for the prompt and efficient 
handling of lumber certainly are very superior. 

This yard enjoys.a big business with retailers, not only of Philadelphia, but also 


with nearby retail yards and planing mills, because of the highly specialized stock 
always carried. 


White Cedar Conduit Stock a Feature. 


Attracting the attention of one going through the sheds in this remarkable yard 
is a stock of conduit material, quantities of which are carried on hand, indicating 
that this is an important feature of this company’s operations. The Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Company handles and distributes annually several million feet of white 
cedar conduit stock, the largest purchasers of which are some of the big railroad 
systems in the East. In addition to this conduit stock the company supplies large 
quantities of white cedar or juniper to leading tank manufacturers of the country. 
It has the selling agency for the largest manufacturer of white cedar in Virginia. 
Tank manufacturing concerns that use from 500,000 to 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
annually are among the regular customers of the company, their requirements being 
supplied promptly from stocks supplied by this Virginia concern. 

In line with its policy of being prepared at all times to take care of special 
demands of any kind, either from large manufacturing concerns or from the retailers, 
the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company has recently become the sole selling agent 
in Philadelphia of Cornell wood board. This is a triple sized board made absolutely 
of wood pulp and the manufacturer guarantees it not to warp, chip, buckle, erack 
or fall. This wall board is fast attaining much popularity throughout the country, 
especially in the East and already the Coale company has begun to make a splendid 
record in selling this specialty. 


Will Install Mill to Cut Maryland Timber. 


While the business of this concern already covers a territory tremendous in its 
scope its energetic president is not satisfied but is constantly making plans that 
contemplate a still further extension of the business and placing it in position 
to meet absolutely the demands of the large buyers of the country who may be 
disposed to purchase only from first hand concerns. In line with this policy of 
extension the company contemplates within the next few months putting in 4 
mill to manufacture its timber located in Cecil County, Md., where some of the finest 
oak and hardwood timber in that section of the United States is located and is 
owned by the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company. This plant will largely specialize 
in the production of car material and material to be used in ship building, thus 
adding to the already splendid facilities of the company for taking care of ihe 
shipbuilding trade, which is such an important adjunct to its business. 

‘ne mils located at Victoria, Va., are largely timber mills and are engaged in 
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large size oak for shipbuilding perfectly at home in the office. This feel- 
ing of loyalty and enthusiasm is brought 
about largely through a plan adopted by 


the president when, soon after the organ- 


eutting 
purposes and car material. 

Through its connections with spruce 
mills located in West Virginia and North 
Carolina the company is in position to 
handle on an extensive basis orders for 


ization of the company, he decided to in 
augurate a system of codperative work 
spruce of all grades and for all purposes, 

Another step in the line of extension 
contemplated by the company is that of 
entering the export trade. This it expects 
to do on an extensive plane when the 


ing with the employees. This plan has 





proved successful in every respect and 
is without doubt responsible for much of 
the wonderful success of the company. 
After due deliberation in planning the 
cooperative system it was decided to fix 
a small amount to be the basis for the 
natural income on the capital invested in 
the business for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, this amount to be made by the 
business before beginning any distribu 
tion to the employees. After this amount 
has been made 10 percent of the entire 
net profit of the business is set aside for 
the benefit of the office employees. The 
distribution of these earnings is made 
annually on a prorata basis and included 
in its benefit is every member of the of- 
fice force, from the file clerks and tele- 
phone operators up to the executive head 
of the business, 

This codperative system has proved to 
be very satisfactory, because every per- 


great European conflict shall have come 
to an end and freight conditions shall 
have righted themselves. With ocean 
tonnage scarce and commanding exorbi- 
tant figures it is not deemed wise to enter 
the export trade just at this time, but 
arrangements have been completed so 
that when the opportune time arises there 
will be no delay in getting into this trade 
in a large way in line with other efforts 
and other branches of the business. 


A Successful Co-operative System 


A remarkable feature in connection 
with the business of the Thomas E. Coale 
Company is the spirit of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm manifested even to the casual 
visitor to the general office of the com- 








pany in Philadelphia. Every member of Our Thick Cypress Is Thoroughly Air Dried in the Pile son in the office understands that it is 
the force, from the humblest employee to necessary for each one to work every 
the president himself, seems ever to be on the alert, watchful, courteous and seem- minute to bring about the best results. The telephone switchboard operator is 
ingly desirous of supplying the needs of every visitor and making everyone feel more accurate and more courteous and is quick to answer calls and give all the 
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We Can Supply Your Needs in Heavy Cypress Timbers A Fine Alley of 4/4 Cypress, All Air Dried 
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View in the Southern Pine Timberlands Showing Some of the Finest Longleaf 
Yellow Pine in the World from which Our Structural Timbers Are Cut, We 
Are Specialists in Railroad and Shipbuilders’ Wants and Can Please the Most 
Particular Trade. 
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information possible because she real- 
izes that this courtesy and this prouipt- 
ness and attention to her duties means 
more and better friends and customers 
for the company and a larger distribu- 
tion of profits for the employees at the 
end of the year. The file clerk, realizing 
that if letters are not filed accurately 
and there is trouble or delay in keeping 
track of correspondence or office files of 
any nature this will react against the 
efficiency of the company’s operations, 
is sure to exercise extreme care in 
doing this minor work and this adds 
to the efficiency of this splendid oftice 
system and in turn aids in keeping the 
business up to the maximum amount. 
This system assures each employee that 
other people are watching out for 
those who do not perform their duties 
properly and any who do not conform to 
the office rules and who seem disposed 
not to do their full part in the general 
scheme of things are soon dropped from 
the pay roll and other more willing and 


M. E. McGraw, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Yellow Pine Yard and Shed Stocks 








Our Longleaf Structural Timbers Are Dense, Heavy and Full of Pitch and Meet 
the Most Exacting Specifications 


ambitious employees substituted for them. 

This codperative system, however, is not used as a means to secure the ser- 
vices of employees at a low salary. To the contrary, the Thomas E, Coale 
Lumber Company has the reputation of paying its office employees better salaries 
than are paid in the average lumber office, these salaries being entirely in- 
dependent and separate from the distribution of profits made to the employees 
as a result of the codperative system. 

The salesmen who represent this company are not included in this distribution 
of 10 percent of the profits, but their remuneration is handled in a different 
manner. In arriving at a fair and equable basis for remunerating the sales- 
men the company has carried on its business substantially on the basis that one- 
third of the profits of the business done by the salesmen should be set aside for 
their salaries, one-third set aside to cover overhead expenses and the remaining 
one-third to go to the company as profits. All salaries to salesmen employed by 
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SEPTEMBER 2, 1916. 
the company are practically based on 
these figures. This c6operative system 
extends also to the distributing yards, 
one-tenth of the profits of which goes to 
the yard manager. 

‘This question of a codperative system 
for the employees is one that has en- 
gaged the serious attention of many 
lumbermen, especially within recent 
times when the continually increasing 
cost of living has made it necessary for 
employees to demand better salaries 
than formerly. This system adopted and 
being so successfully operated by this 
company seems to be as nearly perfect 
as could be devised, as through it the 
employees are assured of full value for 
their services and in turn the company 
is assured of securing the very best serv- 
ice of which each employee is capable, 
and is assured also of a loyalty and a 
codperation that can searcely be se- 
cured in any other way no matter how 
employee may be. 
With every member of the office force 


C. E. Craven, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Southern Representative 


conscientious the 





We Handle the Best Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers Produced and Have no Dif- 
ficulty in Supplying Promptly Orders of Any Size 


and watchful, giving his or her best efforts to the interests of the company, 
ig that every customer is given the very best attention possible, it is not to be 
‘ered at that once enrolled as a patron of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company 
neern can hardly be weaned away and the keenest and most active competition 
»e most successfully met. 


Efficiency That Is Practical and Sensible 
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ieving thoroughly in the efficacy of that magic word, efficiency, which has 
me necessary to the success of every up-to-date business enterprise in the 
‘ty, but at the same time realizing that in many cases efficiency systems have 
been carried to such an extreme as to become a burden rather than a help, Mr. 
Coale soon after the organization of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company, gave 
Serious thought and much study to the question of providing an efficient and satis- 
factory system that would give the best results with the least disturbance. Apply- 
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Scene in Douglas Fir Forest, the Source of the Best Big Timbers in the World. 
The Coale Company Has Made Special Arrangements and Connections to 
Handle West Coast Products and Is in Position to Supply Wants in This 
Line Promptly and with the Utmost Satisfaction. 
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FROM THIS GREAT MILL THE COALE LUMBER COMPANY DRAWS ITS SUPPLIES OF DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS AND LUMBER. NOTE THE FINE LOGS 





ing his knowledge of the business gained through many years of experience in all has a more efficient sales force than has this company. E. C. Anderson, assistant 


lines of the lumber industry and assisted by those placed by him in charge of to the president, who devotes special attention to the pattern lumber trade and 
the office accounting system, a general efficiency program for the office work was to other large purchasers of white pine stocks, has been with the company since 
evolved and put into operation and has proved to be successful one month after its organization. He has labored unceasingly 


and satisfactory in every particular. While there are few frills and has won for the company an enviable position in the esteem 
of the big corporations in the pattern lumber business. He has 
studied the problems of pattern and flask making to a degree 
that qualifies him as an expert in that trade and he is largely 
responsible for the exhibits of the company at the annual conven- 
tion of the foundrymen that have brought such excellent results. 

M. W. Wiley, who has charge of the North Carolina pine busi- 
ness of the company, joined the organization in February, 1913, 
and through his wide acquaintance and high standing in the 
North Carolina pine field, together with long experience in both 
the manufacturing and selling ends of the industry, he has built 
up for the company a business in North Carolina pine second 
to that enjoyed by no concern in the country. 

Harry Walters, who devotes his time to looking after the com- 
pany’s extensive trade with the shipbuilding trade, was for a 
long time closely connected with that industry and during the 
year and a half that he has been with the Coale company he has 
built up an enviable clientele for that concern among the ship- 
building firms of the country. 

S. D. Pettit, who devotes his attention to the New York trade 
and to the railroads, was for a long time connected with the loco- 
motive business, which gave him a valuable acquaintance with 


and furbelows attached to this system it is accurate and. efficient 
and has met with the approval and endorsement of some of the 
most prominent cxpert accountants in the United States. The 








accounting system and the general work of the Thomas E, Coale 
Lumber Company’s office were gone over very carefully recently 
by the largest accounting and efficiency concern in the country, 
Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., and so well pleased was this con- 
cern with the results obtained from the audit and the efficiency 
of the company’s operations, that it sent to the company an 
unsolicited letter of endorsement, this letter being reproduced 
elsewhere in this story and speaking for itself. 








Personnel of Officers and Sales Force 


The officers of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company are as 
follows: 


President—Thomas E. Coale. 

Vice president—Thomas F. Dalrymple. 
Treasurer—R. H. Moore. 
Secretary-—Frederick H. Ely. 
Comptroller—E. P. Drumel. 













Practically since the incipieney of this business the executive 





force has been the same, the affairs of the company receiving 


the personal attention of President Thomas E. Coale, his very R. C. Patterson, Seattle, Wash., railroad purchasing agents and executives, and through this 
capable secretary, Miss E. MacIntosh, and the officers named Western Representative knowledge and his enthusiastic efforts in and around New York 
above and Mr. Coale does not hesitate to say that it was largely City he has brought the company in close touch with the large 
through their efforts that the efficiency of the business has been brought to such a corporations there and has added to its list of regular customers some of the largest 
high point and that the great organization it now has was built up. Their loyal buyers in that line. 

cooperation has been a potent factor in making a success of the business. C. E. Craven, southern representative, who is located at Hattiesburg, Miss., 





Perhaps no manufacturing or wholesale distributing concern in the lumber trade through his expert knowledge of the yellow pine trade has been successful in making 




















A GREAT MODERN LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANT 






FROM WHICH THE COALE LUMBER COMPANY CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING IN FIR, 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 
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From This Wonderful California Sugar Pine We Can Supply Wide, Clear Lumber Without 
a Blemish and.as Big as Wanted. This Timber Grows High Up on the Western Slope 
of the Sierras Where the Climate Is Much the Same as in the Old Michigan Cork Pine 
Country. 





connections with some of the largest mills in that territory and in handling 
the output of the mills that are cutting timber in which the Coale Lumber 
Company is interested. He has made a splendid record and the volume of 
business in his department has grown to large figures within the last few 
months. 

In connection with Mr. Craven, M. E. McGraw, also with headquarters at 
Hattiesburg, has been unusually successful in building up for the company 
a very desirable business in planing mill products, such as flooring, ceiling, 
finish, ete. 

R. C. Patterson, located at Seattle, Wash., as western representative, has 
made it possible for the company to handle large quantities of fir and it has 
just recently finished disposing of a large stock that was bought through 
a receivership, the transaction having been conducted by Mr. Patterson with 
benefit to the company and to the satisfaction of all other interested parties. 
Mr, Patterson is well known in the western field and is rapidly making this 
company a strong factor in fir and other West Coast woods. 

Three members of the sales force who have labored earnestly for the suc- 
cess of the eastern distributing yard are G. T. Knight, Eugene Yeager and 
A. E. Shull. Within one year they have succeeded in building up a large 
business and making this distributing yard an important factor in the lumber 
trade of the Philadelphia district. 

While others of the employees are not here mentioned by name, President 
Thomas E, Coale feels that to every one of them, office force, yard men and 
all others connected in any way with the business, is due no small meed of 
praise for their loyal codperation in helping to build up the business of the 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company to the enviable position it occupies. They 
have all had a share in making it a success. 

4 


An Exhibit for the Foundrymen 


Inasmuch as the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company makes a specialty of 
selling high grade, specially selected, pattern lumber and numbers among 
its customers the leading foundry concerns and users of pattern material, 
the company keeps in close touch with the foundry business in every way 
possible and in line with this policy has prepared an interesting and enlight- 
ening exhibit of pattern lumber to be shown at the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the American Foundry Men’s Association in connection with the 
American Institute of Metals to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 11 
to 16. At this convention E. C. Anderson will have charge of the exhibit 
and pattern makers and foundrymen present who may not already be familiar 
with the Coale product will be given opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with it and to learn why it is that the best pattern makers of the 
country insist upon being supplied with Coale stock and why the molders 
prefer to work with patterns made from Coale stock rather than with those 
from any other. 

In this connection the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company is fostering a 
movement that is meeting with hearty approval and support of pattern 
makers generally—to perfect an organization of pattern shop foremen, an 
association that will give these men an opportunity to get together, discuss 
their problems and in a concerted manner work for the improvement of their 
business in every legitimate way. Mr. Coale believes that such an organiza- 
tion would be of great benefit to the foundries as it would tend to bring 
about uniformity of methods, teach pattern makers how to get the best pos- 
sible results and thus in turn improve the output of the foundries. As the 
tendency of such an organization would altogether be toward improvement 
of the foundry business there will without doubt be a unanimous sentiment 
in’ favor of organizing this proposed association of pattern shop foremen 
and bringing them together at stated intervals for a general discussion of 
their problems. 


A House Organ Full of Snap and Ginger 


As an adjunct to its business intended to keep the concern closely in touch 
with its old patrons and bring it to the favorable attention of new ones, 
the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company publishes at regular intervals an 
interesting house organ styled Lumber, ‘‘A Journal of Preferred Forest 
Products.’? Through this paper Mr. Coale and his heads of departments 
talk as man to man to their patrons, using its columns to explain why Coale 
lumber is the best lumber. Under the caption ‘‘Coale’s Lumber, a Source 
of Shop Self-Respect’’ a recent number of Lumber contained the following 
interesting talk on pattern lumber and its care: 

‘¢The more a man knows of the virtues and uses of wood, the more respect 
he has for it. 

“It would actually hurt the eyes of a fine workman to see some nice 
northern white pine used for anything like a foot rest. 

‘‘Self-respecting pattern makers never use it so carelessly. They all know 
how good it is and how it slips smoothly through the machines when it is 
kept clear of the floor. 

‘¢Once in a while, perhaps, somebody lays a length or two down on the 
floor and that may lead to trouble. Some little grit is picked up by the stock 
when it is raised to bench or machine. Edges of knives and cutters suffer 
when they bite into dirt. 

‘‘Why, that’s about as bad a trick to play on one’s self as it is for a 
workman to sandpaper a pattern, and then later on to be reminded of some- 
thing he forgot to do’on the job, and afterwards he attacks the grit with a 
plane or any other of his admittedly precious possessions in tools. 
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SUGAR PINE MILLS THAT CUT OUR STOCKS OF THIS WOOD SHOWING MILL AND PART OF YARD 


‘*You see from the foregoing facts that the care pos 
of our own supply of northern white pine is a very an 
constantly watched business with us at our yards. wit 

‘*Every care is taken to keep the lumber abso- 
lutely clear of anything that might do harm to it. hon 


When it gets into your hands we aim to have it in oth 
perfect condition for use so that it will give one hun- ine 
dred percent service right up to the very last fraction ; 
of an inch of wood. for 
‘*Nothing pleases us more than to know that every mal 


ounce of the lumber shipped by us is not to have even lute 
in 


il 


ly 


a shaving of it thrown away to waste. 
‘“‘That’s why we plan to have our shipments come firn 


along to you in perfect order. Then the lumber does rec 
one 


A 


the most good because it goes farthest. 


‘You know how much it helps in any race to have Trou 


vie 


a good start. Coale’s lumber is intended for that very 


purpose. Wo! 


‘*A job well begun with Coale’s lumber is more tire 
than half done at the beginning. That’s why.’’ 

The same number contained an article on ‘‘The 
Glorious White Pine’’ that is timely and interesting 
because selected white pine is the foundation on 
which the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company has 
built up its remarkable business and established itself 


\ 
for 
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as a producer and distributer of the best specialty ma- sid 


terial on the market. This article says: 

“‘Of all woods in America first place is held by 
white pine. Durable beyond estimate it is today the 
material of which is built many beautiful homes in 
New England that still stand stately as ever since the 
early pre-revolution era of the Colonies. 
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“*Around these magnificent structures has grown 
the charm of faithful service, the survival of the fit- 
test usefulness, for lo these many generations of home 
lovers. 
‘*No other wood has greater endurance. Against 
wind and weather it has stood supreme. 
View in Yard Showing Method of Economical Handling ‘*There the white pine stays, the bare wood ex- 
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RIGHT HAND SECTION OF PANORAMA OF PLANT SHOWING IMMENSE YARD STOCKED WITH EVERYTHING IN SUGAR PINE; BIG DRY KILNS 


posed to summer’s heat and wintry blast, suggesting 
and preserving completest comfort for all who live 
within its cozy confines. 

‘Splendid as it is for the builders and users of 
homes, white pine is excellent for the industries. None 
other is so favored by the patternmaker, by the cab- 
inetmaker, the boxmaker, or even the skillful carver. 

‘*As strong as it is soft, white pine stays in shape 
for the foundry, works free and easy for pattern- 
makers, stains true for furniture because of its abso- 
lute freedom from entrained acid or oil or pigment 
in the cells, odorless as a food container should be, 
firm in fastening onto nails or screws and yet readily 


receiving them in pattern or cabinet shop, a wood at 


once thoroughly resistant against rough wear or 
rougher weather of all outdoors and on the other hand 
Yielding quickly to the tools of the most fastidious of 
workmen, a pleasure in his hands of which he never 


tires nor finds stale or treacherous. ’’ 


Spruce for Flasks a Coale Specialty 


While specializing in high grade selected white pine 
for pattern making the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company makes a specialty also of spruce for flasks 
for foundries. In a recent discussion of the question 
of the use of spruce for flasks a representative of the 
company said: 

‘A flask must be light of weight. There’s no need 
Nor desire to lug around an extra ounce of material 
in a flask, Every additional heaviness cuts down the 
Molder’s output. Coale’s spruce is most economical 
of Weicht, 

“flask just has to be strong. Few things get 
harder use. 


Hammered by weighty rammers in the 
hand 


of sturdy men, bumped on benches, thrown into 
Piles in yards and foundry, and bounced around by 
iolding floor boys, a flask is truly tough if it 
Sands the treatment and survives. Of the strongest- 
fibered structure is Coale’s spruce for flasks, 
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One of the Splendid Alleys of California Sugar Pine Lumber 
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Magnificent California White Pine Trees Supply Much of the Coale Fac- 
tory Stock for which the Company Is Unexcelled. By Reason of Its 


Connections the Company Is in Position to Supply Wants in This Line 
Promptly 
















































































Our Source of Supply of California White Pine Showing the Large Stocks Carried and the 
Excellent Shipping Facilities 


‘*A flask ought to take nails easily and hold securely on to them or it is more of a nui- 
sance than a help in the foundry. Molding frequently means quick adjustment of an 
old flask to a new condition. Then there’s the ingenuity of a handy hammer, a few nails, 
and an adaptable !ength or two of Coale’s choice spruce. With these the flask right away 
becomes equal to the task demanded of it. 

‘‘A flask must be free of splinters, sound of structure. Here, too, Coale’s spruce clings 
to nails, grips everlastingly fast and tight, neither brash nor feeble, a dependable lumber 
making friends everywhere it is used.’’ 


Company Has Many Association Affiliations 


Thomas E. Coale, president of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company and the dominating 
influence in bringing this concern to its present high standing and influence in the trade, 
personally has a host of warm friends in and out of the lumber industry, not only in Phila- 
delphia, but in all sections of the country. Mr. Coale is president of the Torresdale Golf 
Club, president of the Joy Settlement and Day Nursery, a director of the Franklin Trust 
Company, and a member of the Racquet Club, the Manufacturers’ Club and the Orpheus 
Club of Philadelphia. 

The Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company is a member of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the Philadelphia Lumber Exchange and the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Through these affiliations the company is brought into close association with the best 
business thought of the country not only in the lumber trade, but in all the leading industries 
that are allied in even the most remote way with the great lumber industry. . 

This extensive association affiliation is carrying out still further the idea of codperation 
that has been made such an important factor in the affairs of this company and that has 
done as much as any other one thing to build it up to the commanding position it occupies 
in the lumber and industrial world. Just as codperative effort of the individuals connected 











View of an Alley in the Yard from which We Ship Our Factory Stocks, Giving an Adequate 
Idea of the Large Quantities on Hand 
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—— 
with the concern—team work, if you 
please—has built up an organization 
in which each is working for the good 
of all, so codperation among the com- 
ponent members of the _ trade, 
through association effort, helps to 
puild up the industry as a whole. 
Through the associations the mem- 
bers keep in touch with every move- 
ment calculated to affect the industry 
or those connected with it, either 
favorably or unfavorably, and the 
trend of present day modern business 
is toward this kind of helpful codper- 
ation more than ever before. 

Codperative effort has succeeded 
in harmonizing business and govern- 
ment to such an extent that a great 
governmental auxiliary such as the 
Federal Trade Commission is urging 
closer codperation not only in the 
lumber trade, but in every line of 
commercial and industrial endeavor. 
It is urging the adoption of modern 
accounting systems by which every 
business concern may absolutely know 
what its costs of doing business are, 
and urging members of every trade 
to align themselves with the associ- 
ations that are working for the bet- 
terment of those trades. 

It is in line with this advanced 
business thought that the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Company has joined 
forces with that great organization 
of business men, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and with 
the various lumber associations and 
organizations of railway supply men 
and others, thus doing its share in 
helping to bring about an era of 
better things in the lumber and allied 
trades. 

That its executive head and those 
connected with him in the company 


will be content to rest on their oars now, satisfied with the achievements of the 


last few years that have made the 


factor in the manufacture and distribution of the products of the forests of 











Just a Sample of Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company’s California White Pine Factory 
Stock. The Company Has Effected Arrangements with a Large Manufacturer Mak- 
ing It Absolutely First Hand in This Class of Material. 


Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company a leading 
briefly told herewith. 





America, can not be imagined for a 
moment. With its splendid organiza- 
tion covering practically every por- 
tion of the lumber field, built up 
with the utmost care and thought, 
the company now is in position to 
forge ahead more rapidly than ever 
before, for this part of the construe- 
tive work has been completed and it 
is now in position stronger than ever 
to go after the business of the big 
buyers of the country, satisfied that 
its facilities for handling this busi- 
ness promptly and satisfactorily are 
not surpassed and feeling certain 
that it is sufficiently well fortified, 
through its own timber supply, its 
mills cutting exclusively for it and 
its connections with others that as 
sure to its customers direct mill ship- 
ments and mill prices, and through 
the excellent facilities afforded by 
its great eastern distributing yard, 
to withstand the keenest competition 
and to make and hold many new 
friends in the lumber consuming 
trade. 

That it stands preéminent in its first 
chosen specialty, the pattern lumber 
trade, the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company feels cannot be questioned, 
and the rapid strides it has made in 
securing among its regular list of 
customers some of the largest buyers 
in the railroad and shipbuilding field 
warrant the claim that in this trade, 
too, it stands supreme. 

To perfect its organization and se- 
cure the facilities the company now 
enjoys for handling big business in 
a big way, and to accomplish this 
within the comparatively short time 
that has elapsed since the company 
was organized, has not been a simple 
task and every member of the or- 


ganization feels a sense of justifiable pride in its accomplishment, for each 
has had a share in bringing about this result, the story of which has been 


[This article by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is designated ‘“‘Advertisement” under the provisions of the Postal Act of August 24, 1912.] 





STEAMSHIP ‘‘THELMA’’ LOADED WITH LUMBER AND PILING SHIPPED BY THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER 


SION, COLON, PANAMA 
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COMPANY TO ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMIS- 
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Dear Sir:- Seere 
cure ¢ 
In accordance with your instructions, we have — 
audited the accounts of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company ad = 
for the year ended December 31, 1915, and now hand you prom 
herewith Balance Sheet as at that date and Profit and Loss E. 
Account reflecting the result of the operations of the ga 
year under review. eager 
said 
We congratulate you on the most satisfactory tion. 
results obtained and feel that we would like to express . 
our approbation of your organization, and the efficient wig 
and uptodate manner in which the business is conducted. ite 
exten 
Qn behalf of ourselves, we tender our thanks — 
for the courtesies extended to us during the course of as 
our audit. aan 
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“BOX MAKERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


Review Six Months’ Activity—Specifications 
and Sales Terms Adopted 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The semiannual meeting of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers opened 
at the Iroquois Hotel yesterday morning. President B. F. 
Masters, of Chicago, in calling the meeting to order re- 
ferred to the many phases of the work for the last six 
months. He urged individual codperation of the mem- 
pers for more strenuous efforts in behalf of the industry 
through the secretary’s office and commented casually on 
the campaign conducted by the association’s attorney and 
its secretary before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the recent hearing in Chicago. He assured the mem- 
bers that their cause was well presented and that it was 
well received by the commissioner, B. H. Meyer. He 
thanked the members for their assistance in the work 
through the secretary’s office and congratulated them on 
accomplishments in their behalf. 

Treasurer C. Fred Yegge, of Chicago, reported a sub- 
stantial balance on hand. He explained in detail the 
efforts made to secure perpetuation of the present clas- 
sification rate on boxes and shooks before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and spoke of the standardization 
of the canned goods box as adopted by the National Can- 
ners’? and Wholesale Grocers’ organizations and the Na- 
tion Association of Box Manufacturers. He informed the 
members of a governmental employee at Madison, Wis., 
who is ready at all times to test boxes for individual mem- 
bers when request is made through the secretary’s office. 
Seeretary Yegge commented on the efforts made to se- 
cure a uniform price list in New England and other parts 
of association territory and offered the assurance that the 
association ’s office is at members’ service at all times, 
and urged them to use it for any useful purpose that will 
promote the interests of the business. 

E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, secretary of the board of 
governors, spoke of the ten or twelve meetings held since 
the annual conference and suggested that the board was 
eager to induce closer codperation of the members and 
said that all that it needed was more individual sugges- 
tion. He suggested that the association was never before 
so well equipped to handle problems of the trade and 
thought it regrettable that the membership was not larger 
so that it might exert greater influence in the trade. 

L. F. Powell, of Richmond, Va., reporting for the trade 
extension committee, asked for certain appropriations for 
publicity that would enable the association to educate 
certain consumers to a realization of the supérior qual- 
ities of the wooden box. Consumers were reminded that 
when they were tempted to try substitute containers that 
had possible temporary advantages the wooden box had 
been tried for many years and had never been found 
wanting; and this was confirmed by a quotation from the 
secretary’s report, which showed conclusively that inves- 
tigation by railroads brought out the fact that practically 
30 percent more damage claims were due to packages of 
flimsy substitute material than arose through the use of 
the wooden package, a fact the more impressive as 80 
percent of shipments are transported in wooden contain- 
ers, all of which should be brought to the attention of the 
consumer. 

The board of governors at a later session authorized an 
appropriation for the trade extension committee and as- 
sured it of codperation on any reasonable requisitions in 
behalf of the integrity of the wooden box. 


Committee Appointments and Work 


The president appointed the following committees: 

Credentials—Charles E. Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank 
Johnson, Springfield, Mass. 

Resolutions—William Stratton, New York City; William 
Elisabaugh, Cleveland, Ohio; 'T. J. Morris, Memphis, Tenn. 

Frederick Klapproth, of Chicago, chairman of the 
“committee on safety first,’’ reported on a number of 
conterences and ‘said that the committee was practically 
ready to aid the members in handling their factories so 
that the requirements of factory inspectors could better 
be complied with and in decreasing accidents to employ- 
ees. He deplored the lack of codperation of employees in 
preventing accidents, reminded the members that his com- 
mittes was at their command and said that, as in recent 
insteives in Chicago, their experiences are printed in the 
‘safcty first’? department of the Barrel and Boz. 

L. ©. Powell, referring to the pending controversy be- 
tween railroad employees and the carriers, suggested that 
the 2ssociation’s recommendations should be sent to the 
Presi cnt of the United States, particularly urging him 
to fos'er the spirit of arbitration and suggesting that the 
pending problems might be solved, not aggravated, by this 
Means. The resolutions committee was instructed to send 
the f llowing telegram, which was signed by B. F. Mast- 
ers, >airman of the board of directors, and Secretary F. 
©. Gitford:, 

The National Association of Wooden Box and Box Shook 
Manu .cturers, here in convention assembled, strongly urge 
Submission to impartial arbitration for final adjustment ali 


the issnes in the present controversy between the railroads 
and ‘heir employees; that pending such adjustment the 
Pres: | status be maintained. We believe in impartial arbi- 
all and that no exception should be made in this in- 
Stance, 

The meeting adjourned that the executive committee 
migh? 20 into conference. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

Be ‘ore opening the second day’s conference- it was 
ed that the executive committee had authorized the 

ere} 


ary to employ a field man who would not only show 
Ronncnbers the advantages of the association, but would 





bring to the general office more general information of 
individual needs. 

The secretary was also instructed to protest to rail- 
road classification committees against the recent discrim- 
inatory decision in the Reynolds Tobacco Company case, 
which on the face of it gives the paper box manufacturer 
the privilege of shipping an unsealed package and enjoins 
the wooden container against pilferage compared with 
goods shipped in the substitute package, to the injury of 
the wooden package trade. The secretary was instructed 
that should he be unable to secure relief from the rail- 
roads he should appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reopen the matter for further hearing. 

Samuel H. Boardman addressed the convention on ‘‘A 
Uniform Price List as Applied to New England Terri- 
tory,’’ using explanatory charts. He offered and demon- 
strated the theory that price should be built on lines in- 
clusive of every item of cost—labor and material, over- 
head and waste, contingent expenses etc. . 

G. W. Hafer, of Chicago, made a statement on ‘‘ Cost 
Accounting,’’ offering a plan for a basis for securing 
actual costs of manufacture and for maintenance of a 
system subdivided into four departments—production 
cost, labor, material and production expense. 

The meeting adjourned at 2 p. m. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


The canned goods’ association’s package specifications 
were adopted on Friday, subject to the approval of that 
and the wholesale grocers’ associations, and have been 
sent out as a suggestion to members who may have special 
boxes not included in those specifications, with request 
for their immediate advice to the secretary in regard 
thereto. The secretary was instructed to address the 
members on getting a price for all extras and a plan to 
check one item each week to learn if the items suggested 
for price on an extra operation in manufacturing a box 
are based on real cost. 

The meeting accepted the suggestion from the secre- 
tary’s office on terms of sale, which means thirty days 
net or 1 percent in ten days and delivery subject to 
changes of rate and classification. 3 

The credentials committee presented the names of sev- 
eral new members, which concluded the session. 


COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


Wisconsin Men Inspect Progressive Plant 
—Find Trade Healthy 





OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 29.—Twenty-five members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, including several of its sales managers, journeyed 
last Saturday from various parts of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Illinois to Park Falls, Wis., at the invitation of 
the Park Falls Lumber Company, for a two-day session 
of business and pleasure, the latter taking up most of 
the time. One of the elements of pleasure was the an- 
nouncement that all expenses to and from the scene of 
the entertainment as well as during the two-day sojourn 
were borne magnanimously by the Park Falls Lumber 
Company. 

Saturday morning was devoted to business. It con- 
sisted of the hearing of statistics on stock conditions and 
of comparisons with previous years. The sum and sub- 
stance of these reports were that a fine condition prevails 
as to all woods handled by the association members and 
that there is no reason to expect lower prices; in fact, 
the tendency of a strengthening market was emphasized. 
Secretary O. T. Swan may be able to announce the gen- 
eral summaries from these reports in a week or two. 

Saturday afternoon the visitors devoted to an inspec- 
tion of the mill and camps of the Park Falls Lumber 
Company. They were surprised at the high degree of effi- 
ciency secured in all departments by a variety of labor- 
saving devices, nearly all of an ingenious mechanical 
nature, in the sawmill, planing mill and yards. The big 
surprise of the trip was the lumber camp on wheels 
several miles from Park Falls. Gasoline speeders and 
Ford automobiles mounted on flanged wheels instead of 
tires carried the party over the rails to the camp. The 
entire camp can be started moving merely by attaching 
it to switch engines. It consists mainly of twelve huge 
box cars 12 feet wide and 10 feet high. Four or five are 
used for the stabling of horses, each easily accommodat- 
ing eight teams. One car is used for a combined black- 
smith shop, a boiler house and an electric light dynamo 
plant. Another car is devoted to the washroom containing 
hot and cold water facilities, long rows of faucets and 
basins and also the commissary department. The dining 
ear is arranged much like a Pullman diner with tables in 
rows. Another car is used for the preparation of food 
and another for bunkhouses. The twelve cars are steam 
heated and electrically lighted. The cars are placed in 
two rows of six each and between flat cars the floors of 
which are flush with the floors of the main cars, thus 
forming a street, which is lighted at nights. Officials 
of the Park Falls Lumber Company declare they are 
able, due to the facilities afforded their men, to obtain 
50 percent more men than are available at other lumber 
camps. The camp accommodates a crew of 150 men. 

Saturday night the party was driven in automobiles to 
French Lake, where the night and all day Sunday were 
spent. Sunday morning, after a fine night’s rest, mem- 
bers of the party were distributed by automobile among 
a score of the lakes abounding in that region and each 
followed his own inclination, the majority making the 
best of the opportunity afforded for fishing. Many fine 
catches of muskellunge and bass were made. Big meals, 
plenty of music and other diversions were furnished with 
all the other advantages, 


COMING CONFERENCES ANNOUNCED 


Meeting Dates Are Changed—Loggers and 
Vehicle Makers to Convene 


September 5—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Quarterly meeting. 
September 7—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 

Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
September 9, 10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 
September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
October 24, 25—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference. 
October 25-27—Southern Logging Congress, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


Association of the 


Mem- 


National Association, 


October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 
November 11—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 


January 24-26, 1917—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 





LABOR DAY CAUSES POSTPONEMENT OF MEET- 
ING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 28.—Because of the first Mon- 
day of September being Labor Day, the first fall meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
Monday, September 11. President M. Christie sent out 
notices to that effect today. The selection of a place 
for the meeting -is left to the entertainment committee, 
of which Harry Browne is chairman. 

That evening there will be a conference of the officers 
of the club before the meeting of the general member- 
ship, for the purpose of outlining the work of the organi- 
zation for the year. 

After this meeting all other meetings of the season 
will be held on the evenings of the first Mondays of each 
month. 





CALIFORNIANS CHANGE MEETING DATE 


The annual meeting of the Southern California Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was sched- 
uled to be held September 2, has been postponed to 
November 11. The change is due to the belief that 
a larger attendance can be secured at the latter date. 
Secretary E. R. Shepherd has advised the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN that the annual will probably be held in 
Los Angeles, but this will be definitely determined 
later. 





SOUTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS TO MEET 


Announcement is made that the annual meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association will be held at the Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, La. October 25, 26 and 27. 
Secretary James Boyd advises that the selection of dates 
is due to meeting the desires of logging superintendents 
who wish to be at work Monday morning, and that the 
choice of these dates will insure a larger attendance. 
The program for the annual will be along practicable 
lines relating to various branches of logging operations. 





CARRIAGE BUILDERS TO MEET 


CINCINNATI, OH10, Aug. 28.—The local committee in 
charge of arrangements for the annual convention of the 
Carriage Builders National Association has practically 
completed its plans for the entertainment of-the thou- 
sands of delegates and their ladies, who are expected to 
attend. The meetings and the exhibit both will be at the 
Hotel Gibson. The convention will occupy a whole week 
from September 25 to 29. 





LAW WOULD PENALIZE CARELESS LUMBERMEN 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 28.—Claiming that the 
chief cause of damage in the recent floods in southern 
West Virginia, in which nearly 100 lives were lost and 
property damage ran into millions, was the logs and 
brush left by lumbering concerns on the flanks of the 
mountains, Lute Hornicle, president of the Anchor Coal 
Company, urges a law which would penalize lumber com- 
panies, operating near to towns or villages, for leaving 
brush or loose logs behind them. ‘‘At Highcoal and 
elsewhere on the Coal River streams the logs and brush 
were gathered up by the water and rushed along until 
they soon became jams, damming the water behind 
them,’’ said Mr. Hornicle. ‘‘In a few minutes the weight 
of the water would break them loose, turning the aceumu- 
lation into the stream with the force of a hundred en- 
gines, knocking down houses and everything before it like 
tenpins.’’ 


GIVE PERMISSION FOR USE OF SHINGLES 


MontTGoMERY, ALA., Aug. 30.—What is believed to be 
the beginning of a fight on an anti-wooden shingle ordi- 
nance, which has been in force in Montgomery several 
months, was made at the city commission meeting last 
Tuesday morning when 8. L. Armstrong asked authority 
to use wooden shingles on an addition of one room which 
he was building to his home on Cherry Street. The per- 
mission was granted, after the building inspector had 
refused to issue the permit, saying it would be in viola- 
tion of the ordinance. 

The ordinance has been the target for much opposition 
since it went into effect several months ago and many 
lumbermen, who strongly opposed the ordinance, are of 
the opinion this is the beginning of a fight to have it 
repealed. However, it is clearly evident that the com- 
missioners are anxious to test the ordinance at least 
through one winter, in order that they can ascertain 
whether or not the many bad fires in the residence section 
are cut down. 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ORGANIZATIONS BUSY 





Two Associations to Affiliate for Closer Co-operation—Retailers Send Strike Protest to 
the President—Utah Hoo-Hoo Initiate Fifteen Kittens 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION TO CO-OPER- 
ATE WITH SOUTHERN PINE BODY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 29.—The board of governors 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association today ap- 
proved tentative plans having for their objective a closer 
codperation between the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Pine Association. 

Recently Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, conferred with Secretary E. C. Harrell, of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, with refer- 
enee to a closer codperation between the two organiza- 
tions, and the two secretaries at that conference agreed 
upon a tentative plan of affiliation. It will be submitted 
to the governing board of the Southern Pine Association 
September 8 for approval. 

The situation existing between the two associations has 
been such that for a long time there has been a desire on 
the part of the two associations for closer relationship. 
The Southern Pine Association has been doing a broad 
work for the general uplift of the yellow pine trade, 
while the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has been 
doing a work more or less of this character and at the 
same time a work which directly affected the lumbermen 
in Georgia and Florida and a small part of Alabama. 
Both associations have been doing a work separate and 
distinct from one another and it has been thought for 
some time that some of this work could be combined with- 
out affecting the status of either association. 

The tentative plan is this: Some of the members of 
the Southern Pine Association that are located in Georgia- 
Florida territory are to become members of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and some of the members 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association are to be- 
come members of the Southern Pine Association. Secre- 
tary E. C. Harrell, in addition to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, will 
at the same time represent the Southern Pine Association 
in its broader work and both associations will therefore 
occupy the present offices of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association and conduct both phases of their work 
with the same set of machinery, as it were. 





SECRETARY OF HARDWOOD CLUB RESIGNS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 30.—Announcement has_ been 
made of the resignation of G. D. Crain, jr., secretary of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club for the last six years. Mr. 
Crain, who tendered his resignation at the last meeting 
of the club, stated that beginning September 1 he will 
be located in Chicago, where he is to devote most of his 
time to the publishing business, though he will continue 
to do special writing for business papers, and will also 
remain assistant secretary and treasurer of the American 
Walnut Association. R. R. May, resident manager of the 
Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, was elected secretary of the club succeeding 
Mr. Crain. He has been in charge of the local office for 
several months and is thoroughly familiar with the local 
lumber situation and with the operations of the club. 





ASKS PRESIDENT TO CONSIDER SHIPPER AND 
CONSUMER 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 26.—Northwestern retail lum- 
bermen took a hand in the railroad strike controversy 
today by sending an urgent protest to President Wilson 
to give careful consideration to the side of the shipper 
and consumer. 

The message was sent by Secretary A. L. Porter on 
behalf of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
It read as follows: 

This association represents thirteen hundred retail lumber 
merchants doing business in the ten western States. We 
urge that before bringing pressure to bear upon various rail- 
road officials to accept the brotherhood’s eight hour day, 
that you seriously consider the effect that this increase in 
pay will mean to the shipping public and the ultimate con- 
sumer. The effect of the adoption of this eight hour day 
of the Brotherhood of Trainmen will of necessity result in 
all other organizations, or employees of the carriers, demand- 
ing the same concessions. The business of this country is 


not in position to take care of such unreasonable demands, 
Of the millions of laborers in this country today engineers 
and conductors are receiving probably the highest wages con- 
sidering ability and service. In our opinion it would be un- 
fair to urge the adoption of any measures which would force 
millions of consumers and other wage earners to take from 
their already meager income, in order to increase the pay of 
a very small proportion of other laborers. The three great- 
est words before the shipping public today are arbitration, 
arbitration, arbitration. 





UTAH HOO-HOO HOLD A LIVELY CONCATENA- 
TION 

SaLt Lake, Utan, Aug. 26.—The longevity of the 
great black cat was again illustrated when fifteen kit- 
tens were brought to life at a concatenation August 18, 
in the Commercial Club Rooms. All of those who at- 
tended pronounced it one of the most enjoyable meetings 
ever held in the city and much was done to stimulate 
interest of lumbermen in Hoo-Hoo and the necessity for 
loyally supporting the order. Much credit for the success 
of the concatenation is due to the efforts of T. H. Hud- 
son, of Morrison, Merrill & Co., Vicegerent Snark for 
Utah,-and the following officers: 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Charles E. Murphy. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—George E. Merrill. 

Bojum—Ray H. Felt. 

Scrivenoter—H. M. Rhodes. 

Jabberwock—H. M. Culbertson. 

Custocatian—William Service. 


_ Frank E. Losee, McConaughy-Losee Lumber Company ; |; 


Arcanoper—W. E. Loscee. 
Gurdon—W. S. Burton. 
Director—S. W. Morrison. 


The following are the kittens who demonstrated {heir 
worthiness to join the order: 
Richard Stanley Johns, Bingham Coal & Lumber Company 


Bingham ; Howard Marcus Jones, Morrison, Merrill & (o: 
Peter Alexander Shaver, Sugar House Lumber Con any - 


orge 
Cottan Chase, Parker-Warner Lumber Company, 1. alee 
Frank McLean, Morrison, Merrill & Co.; Richard Wheat. 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company; Carl D. Shufeli Rio 


Grande Lumber Company; Irvin I. Lowery, Utah 1, mber 
Company; Joseph Richard Shelton, Sugar House Lumber 
Company; William David Oliver, Rio Grande Lumber (Com. 
pany; Walter Montgomery Bird, Morrison, Merrill & (o,: 
Henry Milton Taggart, Sugar House Lumber Company : Parl 
Tucker, Bingham Coal & Lumber Company, Bingham : i’req. 
erick Carl Kanzler, Utah Lumber Company. 





MANUFACTURERS REPORT GOOD CONDITIONS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 26.—About thirty of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the Spokane district met informally 
at the offices of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Aggo- 
ciation on Thursday to discuss the present market con- 
ditions. No formal meeting of the association was held 
but the crop outlook and business conditions generally 
were discussed freely. 

Manufacturers announced that light stocks are on 
hand and owing to the lack of labor for woods and mills 
most of the large mills have discontinued running night 
shifts. Woods labor is very scare. Little apprehension 
as to the market was expressed and lumbermen left the 
zonference with a feeling of optimism for the future, 
Crop conditions in the Inland Empire are considered good 
and the high price of wheat is taken as a favorable in- 
Alication for an increased spring demand for lumber 
products. 





SHINGLE BRANCH OF WEST COAST ASSOCIATION MEETS 





Make Close Inspection of Plants Manufacturing “Rite-Grade” Product— Satisfaction Ex- 
pressed at Progress of Movement—Engage in Golf for Silver Cup 





ABERDEEN, WAsH., Aug. 19.—The shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held a meet- 
ing in this city today. The out-of-town shingle manu- 
facturers arrived early in the morning and after 
breakfasting at the Hotel Washington started out at 
8 o’clock for a tour of the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ shingle 
plants of the harbor by automobile. Rite-Grade mills 
were visited and the manufacturers spent several 
hours looking over the plants and shingles, giving the 
shingles a rigid inspection. This tour took up the 
entire morning’s time until 1 o’clock, at which time 
the party was taken out to the beautiful Aberdeen 
Golf and Country Club, where they were guests for 
luncheon. 

Following the luncheon the shingle manufacturers 
engaged in a contest on the links for a beautiful silver 
cup, which was presented by E. C. Miller, president 
and manager of the Grays Harbor Shingle Company, 
of Aberdeen. The contest was an eighteen-hole handi- 
cap affair medal play. J. E. Sampson, Seattle man- 
ager for the M. R. Smith Shingle Company, won the 
cup, which is engraved with the Rite-Grade trade- 
mark. 

Following the golf match the visitors were given a 
banquet at the Hotel Washington at 7:30, where they 
were guests of the Grays Harbor manufacturers. 

E. C. Miller, of this city, was toastmaster at the 
banquet and after two or three very short speeches 
the cup was presented to the winner of the golf 
tournament. In the presenting of the cup or cups, as 
it turned out to be before the presentation was over, 
there were a number of surprises and a great deal of 
amusement. In the first place Mr. Sampson, winner 
of the golf contest, was presented with a tin cup and 
led to believe that all his successful playing had been 
for this sort of ‘‘josh.’’? Later he was presented with 
the real trophy which was indeed a handsome one. 

C. E. Merritt, of the Hunting-Merritt Shingle Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C., was presented also with a 
silver cup for having made the fourth hole in a phe- 
nomenal score of one. 








SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS ON GOLF LINKS 
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C. P. Constantine, advertising manager for the Rite- 
Grade shingle movement, was presented with a fly 
swatter and advised that this was something he could 
probably hit a ball with. 

T. F. Wilcox, of the Wilcox Shingle Company, this 
city, was presented with a nursing bottle and it was 
suggested that he take a fresh start. 

The banquet then developed into a business session 
of the association at which John MeMaster, of the 
John McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle, presided. 
The meeting was largely an enthusiastic expression 
by the members of their satisfaction of the progress 
made of the Rite-Grade movement. The fall campaign 
of advertising was outlined to them and they were 
shown the cuts and much of the copy that is to be 
used. More enthusiasm and interest in the movement 
was displayed than at any former meeting. The meet- 
ing adjourned shortly before 10 o’clock that the out 
of town manufacturers could leave on the owl train 
for Seattle, Tacoma, and other points. 

The following were in attendance: 


Dale Craft, Craft Shingle Company, McCleary, Wash.; 
John McMaster, John McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle. 
Wash.; E. C. Miller, Grays Harbor Shingle Company, Aber- 
deen, Wash.; W. J. Patterson, F. G. Deming L. & S. Com- 
pany, Markham, Wash.; F. C. Wilcox, Wilcox Shingle Com- 
pany, Aberdeen, Wash.; Leigh H. Irvine, Employers’ Associ- 
ation of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; P. S. Maloney, Sunset 
Shingle Company, Montesano, Wash.; P. E. Kinyon, Hill- 
view Shingle Company, Montesano, Wash.; B. A. Terry, 
John McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle, Wash.; J. E. 


. Sampson, W. R. Smith, L. & S. Company, Seattle, Wash.: 


A. P. Sprague, Copalis Lumber Company, Carlisle, Wash.; 
H. P. Wyckoff, Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Wash.; C. P. Constantine, Constantine 
Advertising Company, Seattle, Wash.; H. A. Turner, Clear 
Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash.; P. H. Olwell, 
Jamieson Company, Everett, Wash.; C. E. Merritt, Hunting- 
Merritt Company, Vancouver, B. C.; A. R. Garner, Garner 
Shingle Company, Everett, Wash.; George A. Bergstrom, C. 
B. Lumber & Shingle Co., Duvall, Wash.; Thomas Connor, 
Sunset Shingle Company, Montesano. Wash.; W. A. Morrow, 
East Hoquiam Shingle Company, Hoquiam, Wash.; M. L. 
Wright, Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash.; L. G. Humbarger, F. G. Deming Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, Markham, Wash.; George M. Cort- 
wall, Portland, Ore. 
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Transportation Flumes 
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| have been honored by members of your club with 
an invitation to tell you something about flumes and 
am jleased to avail myselt ot this opportunity to call 
your attention to the possibilities and advantages of 
t.is means of transportation, especially as apphed to 
logzing operations, and to give you some intormation 
ani data regarding their engineering, construction and 
operation wnich 1 hope will prove interesting and of 
practical value. ‘ 

\Vater, in one way or another, is a factor in almost all 
metuods made use of by loggers and lumbermen in mov- 
ing forest products any considerable distance trom one 
poit to another. The lakes and streams of this country 
have been and are still being extensively utilized for 
floating logs, lumber and other timber products from 
the forests to some desirable point for the location of 
mills and factories. 

‘he method most commonly used is to dump large 
quantities of logs into some running stream and float 
them with the current to the point where the manufac- 
turing plant is to be located. This is commonly known 
as log driving and in some instances has proved a very 
economical and satisfactory means of transportation. 
But, as the lumber business has developed and grown in 
magnitude, the forests lying along such streams that were 
readily adapted to this use have been denuded until now 
those that ean be made available for the purpose at all 
generally require expensive improvements before they 
can be utilized in this manner. ‘This is particularly true 
ot the mountain timber districts here in the West, where 
many of the streams flow through rough and rugged 
country, in rock channels, with such steep grades and 
swiit currents that it is unpractical to make use of them 
in floating logs. Consequently many large and valuable 
tracts of the finest kind of merchantable timber can only 
be made available by some other means. Railroads can 
be made use of to advantage in some instances and have 
Leen extensively built and utilized. They are, however, 
trejuently impracticable owing to steep grades and the 
hign cost of construction and operation. 

Wherever such conditions prevail a flume will usually 
solve the problem and frequently will prove a cheaper 
and more satisfactory means of transportation than any 
other even when the other methods mentioned are feasible. 

The transportation of logs by flume is feasible wherever 
there is an available supply of water that can be diverted 
into a flume box at a point having sufficient elevation 
above the desired point for delivery to insure flowage. 
These are the only two essentials; given tnem, all other 
difficulties and obstacles may be overcome. 

The extreme flexibility of a flume as to grades and 
curvatures and the ease with which it may be constructed 
over extremely rough, rocky and broken country by 
trestling instead of making costly cuts give it a great 
advantage over the railroad in any mountainous country 
and make its use entirely practicable in places where 
the latter is utterly impossible. 

Transportation flumes are ordinarily built on trestling 
and a difference of a few feet in the height of the 
trestles adds but little to the cost of construction and 
none to their successful operation. It is largely due to 
this feature that they can ke built much cheaper than a 
railroad, especially in the mountains. On hillsides where 
grading for a railroad would be heavy all.that is required 
for a flume is two or at most four footings every sixteen 
feet. Where large boulders and rocks are encountered 
they can be passed over with a flume by means of 
trestling, when building a railroad would entail expensive 
blasting, cutting and filling. When trestling for a rail- 
road is practicable it must be constructed much heavier 
and more expensive than for a flume. A flume can be 
built at a practicable cost and successfully operated on 
stee;) and rocky hillsides, over or around rock cliffs and 
thro:gh narrow, rockbound, winding canyons where a 
railroad could not be considered at any cost. 


Engineering and Construction Features of a Flume 


With reference to the engineering and construction of 
flumes for transportation purposes I will endeavor to 
outline as briefly as possible the more important features 
as shown by my experience and study of the subject. 

I‘rst, it should be understood that all of the informa- 
tion and data given are based. on a flume box of triangu- 
lar shape. This design has been fully demonstrated to 
be tie most desirable and efficient in operation. Several 
slig!'t variations, such as flattening the bottom or build- 
ing ‘he side walls with a greater or less angle than 45 
deg:-es from perpendicular, have been tried, but in every 
mst:nce I am convinced the triangular box would have 
give: better results. The principal reason for this is 
that in fluming a log or other stick of timber of any size 
m 2 box of triangular design there is always a space 
betwen it and the bottom of the flume box where water 
will e flowing which assists in buoying it up and keep- 
Ing + in motion. The 45 degree angle of the side walls 
fee» to be exactly what is required’.to carry water 
aro id eurves with the least amount of disturbance and 


slo} ig which results in waste and reduces efficiency. 
Thi angle of the walls also seems best adapted to earry- 
ing iround curves logs which are either too large in 
dia: ter-or too long to lay at their normal level in 
the ‘ater on account of the curvature. When such con- 
- | occurs the water rises toward the top of the flume 
OX 


‘ on the outside of the curve, carrying with it the 
end of the stick being floated. This leaves the front of 


“Taper read at meeting of British Columbia Forest 
Clu’, Vancouver, B. C., August 8, 1916. 


{By W. D. Starbird of Portland, Ore.] 








the log well down in the flume box and with its back 
end forced up sometimes above the top of the flume, thus 
relieving the tendency for it to bind in passing around 
the curves. You can readily see that if the flume box 
had perpendicular sides this would not be possible, and 
that if the sides were at a steeper angle than 45 degrees 
from perpendicular this action of the water and the log 
would not occur so readily. 

The grades on which a flume may be built and suc- 
cessfully operated can be as steep as 25 percent and 
under .certain conditions even steeper, or as flat as one- 
tenth of one percent, although such extremes are seldom 
necessary. Uniformity of gradient is not essential to 
the successful operation of a flume. If engineering and 
construction are properly done the grade may be changed 
from one extreme to the other in a comparatively short 
distance without materially effecting its efficiency, al- 
though it is always desirable to avoid making any change 
in grade too suddenly or more often than the conditions 
require because of their tendency to increase wear on 
the flume box and to cause jams or clogging of material 
being floated. The curvature permissible in log flume 
construction will depend on so many different factors 
that it can only be determined in each particular case 
after all the conditions and requirements have been ascer- 
tained and are understood. The principal controlling 
factors are: The dimensions of largest timber to be 
floated, the volume of water available, and the percent- 
age of grade at the curve. Given an ample supply of 
water and a flume box of suitable size and any stick of 
timber could be floated around any curve. It is seldom, 
however, that there is any necessity for curves sharper 
than 20 degrees, although 30 and even 40 degree curves 
are sometimes practical. 

Generally speaking, if the size of the flume box is 
figured close to the requirements necessary to float a log 
of the largest diameter to be handled a maximum curva- 
ture of 20 degrees can be allowed for logs up to 24 feet 
in length and 25 degrees for logs not over 20 feet in 
length. Under similar conditions a curvature of from 
8 to 10 degrees would be the maximum for logs 40 feet 
in length. It must be remembered, however, that increas- 
ing the size of the flume box at the curves in proportion 
to the size of the log will permit of their being made 
sharper, assuming that there is a sufficient supply of 
water. These statements are based on the presumption 
that the longest logs handled will not be cut from timber 
of the largest diameter and that the sharpest curves will 
not be necessary where grades are exceptionally flat. 

The water supply necessary to make the use of a 
flume practicable also varies to a considerable extent 
according to controlling conditions. Many people have 
a greatly exaggerated idea of the volume of water that 
is required successfully to operate a flume, especially a 
log flume. As a matter of fact less water is necessary 
for the successful floating of logs up to four feet in 
diameter than for floating lumber of the dimensions 
commonly known as yard stock. In fluming logs the 
volume of water which it is absolutely essential to have 
is only enough to slightly more than fill the space in the 
flume left under the largest log to be floated when it is 
lying in the flume box and being supported by it. By 
taking the precaution in shipping of placing smaller logs 
behind the larger ones, a still smaller volume of water 
will be sufficient to flume them successfully. This state- 
ment applies to any gradient which the flume may have 
at the point from which the logs are started, provided 
it is steep enough to give them headway before they 
arrive at either a flatter or steeper grade in floating 
down the flume. 

The steeper the grades are the greater capacity a 
flume will have without increasing the volume of water 
required. Owing to the velocity attained by a log run- 
ning on the steeper grades its buoyancy is increased and 
this added buoyancy together with its momentum causes 
it to move faster than the water on which it is floating. 
The result is that it banks the water in front of and 
around itself, creating an increased body on which to 
float. On flat grades up to 4 or 5 percent if a log is 
too large to float free without riding on the sides of the 
flume box its progress will be retarded and the water 
will accumulate around and behind it, forming a head 
sufficient to keep it floating, provided there is enough 
water in the flume to fill the space under the log as 
before mentioned. This is of course assuming that the 
flume box is large enough to carry the required depth 
of water to float the log free. Increasing the size of 
the flume box and the volume of water permits the use 
of sharper curves. 

Needless to say, an unlimited supply of water is always 
an advantage, but the point I wish to make perfectly 
clear is that it is not essential to the successful opera- 
tion of a log flume. 

When the natural flow of water available for a flume 
project is not sufficient to meet the requirements storage 
ponds can generally be constructed without incurring 
prohibitive expense, and plenty of water secured for 
fluming a part of the time. The capacity of a flume for 
floating logs is so surprisingly great that it will usually 
handle all that is required in three to four hours or less 
per day. By using storage ponds the natural flow of 
water could be increased during shipping hours to from 
four to six times. 


Length of Flume Limited Only by Supply of Water 


The length to which a flume may be extended without 
prejudice to its practicability or economical operation 
is limited only by the possibilities for obtaining a suffi- 


. 


cient supply of water and the maintenance of a descend- 
ing gradient. I have had supervision over the engineer- 
ing and operation of one flume in particular which was 
continuous for a distance of over thirty miles. There 
are flumes in California used for carrying lumber which 
I am informed are fifty to sixty miles long.’ Any flume 
more than two or three miles in length should if possible 
be provided with feeders at frequent intervals; that is, 
an additional supply of water should be secured and run 
into the flume to replenish what will have been lost by 
leakage, splashing and evaporation. The water for these 
feeders may be obtained trom the same stream as the 
original supply or from tributary creeks and springs. 
Even when all the water visible on the surface has been 
taken from a mountain stream at any point, considerable 
further supply will usually appear within a comparatively 
short distance down its channels, This fresh supply or 
that from any other source can be conveyed to the main 
flume by means of cheaply constructed flat bottomed 
feeder flumes built on a very flat grade which ordinarily 
avoids the necessity of their being of any considerable 
length. It is not essential to have these feeders except 
when the original water supply is very limited, but they 
are always a benefit in operating. 

In the engineering of the flume on Rochet Creek in 
Idaho, which I built several years ago for the Milwaukee 
Land Company to float logs up to 48 inches in diameter 
and 24 feet in length, and poles and piling up to 30 
inches in diameter and 40 feet in length, grades to 17 
percent and curves to 20 degrees were put in. This flume 
was the first of its kind built for floating logs and it 
proved a very efficient and satisfactory means o1 getting 
out timber when every other means had been given up 
as impossible or too expensive. Logs were successfully 
run through this flume with less than two cubic feet per 
second of water available. 

In constructing flumes the essentials necessary to name 
them efficient, practicable and desirable for logging pur- 
poses are simplicity of design and economy in construe- 
tion, combined with strength and rigidity ot the struc- 
ture. Foundations should be carefully prepared and the 
trestling and stringers of ample dimensions to give the 
necessary strength without waste of material. The entire 
structure should be carefully and judiciously designed to 
meet the requirements of each particular proposition. No 
fixed rule can be made that will apply in all cases with 
regard to the dimension of any part. Varying conditions 
necessitate different methods and styles of construction. 
Where sawn lumber and timbers are difficult and expen- 
sive to procure, round timber can be used for everything 
except the brackets and flume box. 

I have used round sticks entirely in erecting the 
trestling for several log flumes where sawn timbers were 
difficult to obtain and expensive. In other instances I 
have made use of poles for high trestles in preference 
to sawn timbers when they could be conveniently pro- 
cured adjacent to the line of the flume. In one instance 
a trestle 80 feet high and several hundred feet in length 
was constructed entirely of this kind of material. 

The flume box may be built of rough sawn lumber of 
any width and suitable thicknesses to meet the require- 
ments. A single thickness.can be used with battens be- 
tween brackets on the outside, or two thicknesses can 
be used with joists broken and cracks lapped, or a single 
thickness may be used by planning with tongue and 
groove. When wide plank can be obtained, I prefer to 
use a single thickness and batten, but when box material 


‘ must be used in narrow widths it is preferable to tongue 


and groove or use two thicknesses. 
Cost of Constructing a Flume 


The cost of constructing a flume will depend on its 
size, the difficulties encountered and the cost of labor 
and material. A flume having sides 54 inches high, 
measuring along their surface, which would be large 
enough to carry logs from 48 to 60 inches in diameter 
depending on the species of timber and its specific grav- 
ity, could, under the most favorable conditions, be built 
for as little as $4,500 a mile, if all sawn lumber and 
timbers were used in its construction and this material 
were delivered to the construction crew at a price not 
exceeding $10 a thousand feet, and common labor could 
be secured at a wage of $2.25 a day. 

A fair average cost for such a flume would, however, 
be somewhat higher, probably from $5000 to $6000 a 
mile. These figures are intended to include the cost of 
engineering and the construction of a telephone line which 
should always be a part of the system. Flumes of larger 
or smaller size and capacity would cost proportionately 
more or less, according to their dimensions and length, 
except that the cost of engineering and telephone line 
would be approximately the same regardless of the size 
of the flume, and the heavier material necessary in large 
flumes can be worked into the structure at a somewhat 
lower cost per thousand feet than the lighter material 
used in the smaller ones. : 

The material required to build a flume of the size 
mentioned, viz., with 54-inch sides, would be from 225,000 
to 300,000 feet of lumber, and from $250 to $300 worth 
of nails and the other materials per mile. cd 

The cost of shipping logs by flume is surprisingly 
low. The principal items of the total shipping cost are 
getting the logs into the flume, patrolling and maintain- 
ing. 

‘There are various methods for loading or placing logs 
in a flume. When practicable the cheapest and best 
way is to provide ponds into which the logs are dumped 
and from which they can be floated into the flume direct 
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FINANCIAL - 
Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 38,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
2 GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, W.1E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 

| HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. _E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, HERBERT €. ROER, 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets iJ 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——> Bankers <—~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowiny. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway. New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 








% Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


Amounts from 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH eteurpei = httd sy 4 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





or through a short branch flume. In this way one or 
two men will ship out as many logs as the flume will 
carry up to 40,000 or 50,000 feet an hour. 

Where a pond is not feasible, skidways can be utilized, 
built up along the side of the flume to a convenient 
height for rolling logs in over the top of either side. 
If the shipping point can not be located where this 
method is practicable a jammer can be used to good 
advantage. In several instances log chutes have been 
extended to the side of the flume and paralleling it where 
there was an ample supply of water and the logs were 
shot or propelled to the point where they would drop 
into the flume. 

The maintenance cost of any flume will depend largely 
on the skill and care with which it was designed, engi- 
neered and erected, and the quality of material used in 
its construction. The principal items of cost will come 
from leaks, caused by faulty workmanship, settling of 
the flume box by reason of these leaks or poorly prepared 
footings for the foundations, and the wear of the flume 
box, the greater part of which can generally be charged 
to impracticable curves, either horizontal or vertical, or 
perhaps both. The wear of the flume box is ordinarily 
very slight, even when there is a short supply of water. 
The surface of the flume box soon becomes water soaked, 
and the wood becomes more tough, stringy and slippery 
in consequence. The water keeps it thoroughly lubri- 
eated, and reduces the friction until it is almost com- 
pletely impervious to the wearing effects of the logs or 
other material being shipped, even when dragging or 
riding on account of scant water supply. 


An Example of Low Cost of Upkeep 


As an example of this and the low cost of upkeep on 
a well-constructed flume I will again refer to the one 
built for the Milwaukee Land Company. There was 
shipped through this flume during the first year of its 
use about 20,000,000 feet of logs without any expense 
for repairs and with no patrol. The greater part of 
the fluming was done after the available water supply 
reached a low stage and was insufficient to float a large 
percentage of the logs handled, except as they accumu- 
lated their own head to carry them. The only visible 
wear on the flume box was on the curves and steep 
grades, where the sides were smoothed off about as 
though they had been planed. The most remarkable fea- 
ture in connection with this record was that the flume 
was completed late in the fall previous to the shipping 
mentioned, which was done the following summer. Dur- 
ing the winter there was an unusually heavy snow fall 
that buried the flume to a depth of several feet and in 
the spring there were freshets and extremely high water 
in the creek along the banks of which the flume was 
built and in the canyons through which both passed. 
For some time portions of the flume were completely 
submerged, and yet the shipping was begun and finished 
for the year without any repairing of the structure. 

Generally speaking, there should be a telephone system 
in connection with a flume to be used for transportation 
purposes, especially if it is to be of any considerable 
length, and instruments located at intervals along the 
line of the flume. These points are commonly designated 
as stations. There should be one of these stations at all 
the dangerous points, if there are any, and in any event 
every two or three miles. Men should be placed along 
the line of the flume to patrol it from one station to 
another. The duty of these men should be to inspect 
the structure, and watch for weakening places and repair 
them if possible. In case of serious trouble of any kind 
pertaining either to the flume itself or its operation which 
they are unable to remedy alone, they would report by 
*phone to headquarters, which is usually at or near the 
point from which shipping is being done. Barring seri- 
ous accidents, the cost of ‘keeping the men on duty will 
be the only cost of maintenance except for a few nails 
and an occasional piece of lumber. 

The ordinary life of a well constructed flume built of 
such woods as fir, larch or spruce, kept in operation and 
in reasonable repair, should be at least twenty years and 
under favorable conditions much longer. The only wear 
on a flume is in the box and this can be lined with one- 
inch, inch and a quarter or inch and a half lumber, when 
it has worn enough to require it, and relined as often as 
necessary to keep in good working order. There being 
no wear on the remainder of the structure, deterioration 
comes from decay only, and its life will depend on the 
species of timber used and climatie conditions. 

To illustrate the durability of this class of flume, I 
will cite the following example: In 1893 the first sec- 
tion of what later developed into a very extensive flume 
system was built in Wyoming by a company with which 
I was connected. Lodgepole pine, which is about the only 
kind of timber in that part of the country, was used in 
its construction. After this flume had been in successful 
operation for about three years I severed my connection 
with the company and left, but returned to resume the 
management of its affairs again in 1908. In the mean- 
time the company had been operating intermittently and 
many miles of additional flume had been constructed. 
Several miles of the first section built were still being 
used, however, and all of the hundreds of millions of 
feet of logs, ties and lumber that had been handled were 
shipped through it. The flume box had been relined 
three times in places, while other parts had been lined 
only once or twice, and some none at all. The entire 
original structure was intact and being used, except 
where slides or other mishaps had made it necessary to 
replace a few bents, and was continued in use until 1913, 
when the company quit operating. 


Flumes for Light Material 
Before leaving the subject of log flumes it will, per- 
haps, be proper to make-some mention of the lighter, 


more cheaply constructed class of flumes used for the 
transportation of lumber, ties and other products of the 


- 


forest. A flume of any size from twenty-four to thirty 
inches high, and of much lighter material througout 
than that necessary for a log flume, is generally all that 
is required for such service and can be built for about 
half the cost of the smallest practicable size of a log 
flume. Much cheaper curves are usually permissible and 
practicable in their construction. I have constricted 
flumes of this kind for as low a cost as $2000 a mile and 
obtained entirely satisfactory results in their operation, 
They can be utilized to advantage whenever the condition 
will warrant having the sawmill located in the timber 
for carrying the rough lumber to a shipping point on a 
railroad. The flume can be built in such a way es to 
receive the lumber as it passes over the trimmer without 
extra handling, carry it to a yard or planing mill at the 
railroad shipping point, and there dump it on sorting 
chains, which, so far as handling is concerned, accom- 
plishes the same result as though mill and yard were 
immediately adjacent to each other and with no addi- 
tional expense after the flume is constructed except the 
cost of its operation, which will not amount to more 
than a few cents a thousand feet. 

There are many other purposes besides those men- 
tioned to which flumes can be adapted as a means of 
transportation, where they will prove more economical 
and effective than any other method. Probably the rea- 
son for their not being in more common use is that a 
large majority of the people who would have the greatest 
interest in them as a means of transportation have never 
had an opportunity to become familiar with their possi- 
bilities, or the advantages to be gained in using them; 
consequently when a means of transporttation is being 
considered a flume is likely to be entirely overlooked, or, 
if thought of, discarded as not being feasible or of ad- 
vantage. However, the interest shown by the members 
of your club and by loggers in general throughout the 
West indicates their merits will become more generally 
known in the future, and that they will be more com- 
monly utilized for transportation purposes. 





DO NOT PURPOSE TO PUT STOCK IN TRANSIT 


HOoupen, La. 

We are more than willing to allow you to use our name 
as being among those manufacturers who would like to 
see the ‘‘transit car abuse’’ abolished or penalized in 
such a manner as to make it impracticable and so expen- 
sive that this vicious and demoralizing practice will 
eventually be overcome. There are exceptions to be 
considered, of course, and a plan formulated to take care 
of such cases to prevent a burden being placed on inno- 
cent shippers who, by no fault of their own, are com- 
pelled to divert a shipment for their own protection. The 
proposed penalty of $25 seems to us a little high, though 
if it will successfully accomplish the purpose sought there 
should be no objection. The most feasible plan, in our 
opinion, would be an absolute assessment of $10 a car 
under any and all circumstances. 

The adoption of the penalty feature on such transit 
shipments would prove of untold benefit to the entire 
industry and would serve as a lever against unfair advan- 
tages and tactics heretofore and now employed by many 
wholesalers and manufacturers to the detriment of the 
entire trade. There are manufacturers, though we be- 
lieve the percentage to be negligible, who resort to this 
method through the force of necessity or we might say 
immediate necessity, while others apparently do so with- 
out realizing the demoralizing result such a method has 
on market conditions and the very unsatisfactory reflec- 
tions on the average sales. 

We have not and we do not propose to put our stock 
in transit without an order and we sincerely hope that 
all other manufacturers will view the situation in the 
same light, the result of which should greatly assist in 
placing the lumber industry on a dependable as well as 
profitable basis and, not least, the eliminating of many 
box cars now serving the purpose of warehouses—that 
are more or less responsible for the car shortage. 

We sincerely hope that soon some good may result 
from this movement and are willing at any time to lend 
any assistance within our power for its accomplishment. 
McCarroLtt LuMBER Company (Ltd.), R. H. Heming, 
secretary. 


STATE COLLEGE HELPS TO MARKET WASTE 


SyracusE, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Since the establishment in 
1912 of the wood utilization service of the College of 
Forestry much help has been extended to lumbermen and 
manufacturers in finding markets and methods of utiliza- 
tion of wood waste. By unceasing work the names of 
about 1,000 manufacturers and lumbermen in the State 
have been compiled showing small sizes of lumber that 
can be used in manufacturing or telling of waste or small 
lengths and widths of lumber for sale. Extracts from a 
recent bulletin showing the sort of markets being de- 
veloped follow: 








A Warren County firm has for sale 15,000 cords of hemlock 
chips. These can be delivered at irregular intervals between 
June 1 and November 15. : 

A New York County man will buy hardwood sawdust 12 
carload lots. 

A St. Lawrence County concern has for sale beech, birch 
and maple squares 5x5 inches to 214x214 inches and 10 
inches and up in length. 

A Sullivan County man has for sale good second growth 
ash squares 1x1 inch, 1144x1% inches, 2x2 inches, ali 4 
inches long. 

Unusual forestry exhibits will be shown this fall by 
the College of Forestry at the New York State fair, at 
the Rochester industrial exposition and five county fairs. 
There will be both indoor and outdoor exhibits dealing 
with forestry problems in large forests and in small wood- 
lots. A forester from the college will accompany each 
exhibit to answer questions and give advice, 
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LABOR UNREST IN MANY SECTIONS AFFECTS TRADE 
ACTIVITIES 


(Concluded from page 31.) 


lumber business is hard hit and members of the trade 
are deeply worried about what next week’s develop- 
yaents will be, they have even more personal reasons 
for uneasiness. 

The strike which now seems inevitably certain to 
come barely four days hence will mean virtual starva- 
tion and industrial paralysis for a large section of New 
England. Even if some last minute development causes 
the defiant union leaders to rescind their strike order 
business will still be hard hit; for the operation of the 
embargo order announced today in the form of circu- 
lars to shippers and consignees will cut off all ship- 
ments for the present from many distant points and 
result in a shortage of those commodities a few days 
hence when under normal conditions such shipments 
would have arrived here. 





ISSUES ANOTHER INJUNCTION FAVORING 
MANUFACTURERS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—Another injunction in con- 
nection with the effort of labor unions to control the 
building finish industry and in fact the entire building 
business was issued yesterday in the Suffolk Superior 
Court by Judge Fox. This was an interlocutory decree 
enjoining all the officers and the several thousand mem- 
bers of the Boston bricklayers” unions Nos. 3 and 27 
and Stonemasons’ Union No. 9 from interfering with 
Louis B. Cadario, a building contractor, in his perform- 
ance of a contract for the construction of a building 
at the corner of Dover and Washington streets. 

It was claimed by Cadario at the hearing that he is 
not fighting the labor unions at all. He said that he 
runs a ‘felosed shop’’ and employs only union men in 
accordance with the union scale of wages and hours. 
In the case 6f the building laborers, Cadario said that 
he paid them 42% cents an hour, the wages for which 
they went out on strike a few months ago, while other 
contractors are paying only 40 cents an hour, the 
amount at which the strikers finally agreed to come 
back to work. ‘‘Jack Walsh, business agent of Brick- 
layers’ Union No. 3, threatened to put us out of busi- 
ness,’’ said Cadario, ‘‘ because we refused to stop work 
when he told us to. We have been interfered with on 
four different jobs.’’ ; 

It is alleged in the bill filed in court by Cadario 
that the Bricklayers’, Masons’ & Plasterers’ Union of 
America, with which the Boston unions are affiliated, 
has established a rule by which a contract to furnish 
labor only as distinguished from a contract to furnish 
both labor and the materials shall be deemed to be an 
unfair contract and one to be interfered with and to be 
destroyed by the unions. 1 

This injunction secured yesterday by Cadario is an- 
other minor victory in the hard fight the employers 
are making for the right to run their own businesses in 
accordance with the protection guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the country. 





URGE RETENTION OF ARBITRATION PRINCIPLE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 29.—President W. Frazier 
Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, this 
afternoon sent the following telegram to President Wil- 
son and all members of the legislature from Georgia and 
Florida: 

At a meeting held here today the board of governors of 
this organization, representing the principal manufac 
turers of the two States, producing nearly a billion feet of 
yellow pine annually, employing many thousands of skilled 
and unskilled labor, we decided we are opposed to any 8- 
hour law which would necessarily force railroads to raise 
rates that the public would have to pay. We also urge that 
in the controversy between railroads and trainmen if any- 
thing is done we hope you will insist upon arbitration. 


This action followed a meeting of the board of gover- 
nors of the association, held in Secretary E. C. Harrell’s 
office at which the contemplated railroad strike was dis- 
cussed in all its aspects. The governing board was a 
unit in the belief that anything short of arbitration in 
the strike situation would be deplorable and that any 
settlement involving an advance in freight rates would 
be disastrous. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA NOTES 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Aug. 29.—Judging from the volume 
ot lumber shipped by twenty to twenty-five mills in this 
section, the total shipments are about double those of 
last month, and orders are reported to be plentiful for yard 
and shed stock and for cutting mills, to last for sixty to 
ninety days, calling for SE&S and rough heart timbers. The 
car shortage causes some inconvenience, with the result that 
some of the mills have closed down their plants entirely, 
While others report losing two and three days each week for 
the last four weeks; should the shortage not improve in the 
near future they will be compelled to close down until relief 
is in sight. Railroad officials will give no encouragement 
as to when there will be a change for the better. 

Mills in this territory report that in the last ten days 
they have received good business for Mexican points, at 
prices which could not be secured two weeks ago, and that 
report indicates even better demand. One of the 
lines has placed orders that total several million feet 
of yellow pine in the last week, calling. for stringers, caps, 
Sills and other car material, and the milis have secured their 
share of this order. The Government order for 200,000,000 
feet that was reported to be ready to be submitted has not 
materialized, but the mills are watching for it. 

Within the last ten days the railroads have placed large 
orders for stringers, mills in this section booking over 1,000 
Pieces of 8x16—28 rough heart at $28 f. o. b. mill. Demand 
for caps, which has been weak for the last two months, is 
increasing and prices hold steady. Ties still have an excel- 
lent demand and prices on No. 1 have advanced 50. cents, 
while rough heart and dressed heart prices hold steady. Car 
material inquiries are very good, and the demand for siding 
anc decking is better than for several months. Latest quo- 
tation for B and B siding is $22.50 f. o. b. mill. 

. Dimension demand is good, and several of the mills report 
Issuing new price lists since August 1 with advances of from 










50 cents to $1 on most items and that business is good at 
the higher prices. Few if any surplus items of dimension 
in either No. 1 or No. 2 have been reported lately; in fact, 
the only report is of shortage on different lengths and sizes 
and oversales. Demand for No. 2 boards is very good, es- 
pecially 1x12 No. 2, with No. 1 boards in not so good request 
but inquiries improving. Latest quotation on 1x12—19 to 20 
No. 1 is $20 f. o. b. mill. Shiplap continues to hold its 
former place as to demand and prices are advancing; latest 
quotation for 1x8—10 to 20 is $16.50 f. o. b. mill. 

Several mills report their stock very low, while others 
report oversold on many items of shiplap in both No. 1 and 
No. 2. Fencing prices and demand are about the same as 
last reported, with prices on No. 2 showing a slight ad- 
vince, 1x6 No. 2 still leading in demand. Drop siding shows 
about double in volume over last month and prices hold 
steady; latest quotation is $19 f. o. b. mill. B and B in- 
quiries are very heavy, with No. 1 demand increasing. Bevel 
siding and partition demand is only fair and prices are about 
the same as last reported. Base, case, jambs and molding 
demand has improved slightly over last month, but prices 
show about the same. Ceiling demand is excellent, espe- 
cially B and B, and prices have advanced about $1 since 
the middle of August; latest quotation for B and B is 
$18.50 f. 0. b. mill. 

Flooring demand is very good in all flat grain grades and 
prices are steady, but with an advance of 50 cents to $1 on 
some items, while the demand for edge grain grades is not 
so good and prices are about the same as heretofore. No. 3 
stock demand has increased over last month and prices show 
up better. 

Several of the mills ten days ago reported surpluses in 
some items, but surpluses are a thing of the past with 
most of the mills in this section. The curtailment continues 
and no word is heard about discontinuing it; in fact, most 
of the millmen report that they will continue to curtail until 
conditions justify another course. 


AA 


LUMBER COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES HAVE A GALA DAY 


Treat Men and Families to an All-Day Picnic With Big 
Dinner and All the Trimmings 


New Lonpon, Wis., Aug. 30.—The beautiful morning 
of August 30 filled the hearts of 500 people who con- 
stitute the New London employees of the Hatten Lum- 
ber Company with joy, for it was the date of the con- 
cern’s annual picnic. From the company’s office they 
were taken to the picnic ground at Poppys Rock, about 
three miles from the city, in automobiles, trucks and 
buses. There were men and women, boys and girls and 
babes in arms all bound for the country and a day of 
pleasure of all sorts, all the free gift of the company. 
A band went with the crowd to furnish music all 
through the day. 

Two tents had been erected on the grounds for the 
convenience of those who were to wait on the crowd. 
From one tent lemonade was dispensed to all who de- 
sired to partake from the time that they arrived at the 
grounds until the picnic ended. Every child was given 
a bag of peanuts and an orange, too, and every urchin 
enjoyed that period of the day to its fullest ability. 

At noon the crowd lined up with their cups and 
spoons and passed in file by the mess tent where they 
were given a plate filled with savory viands, a buttered 
roll and a cup of coffee. If the first serving was not 
sufficient they were welcome to return and get some 
more and many availed themselves of the privilege. 

After dinner had been enjoyed and the people had 
moved about a bit, they were invited up to the re- 
freshment tent again and were treated to bananas, 
lemonade, and ice cream cones which filled the cup of 
joy of the little ones to the brim. 

Besides the music, the dinner and the other refresh- 
ments, there were a baseball game and many contests 
of a varied nature so that all present could indulge. 
The company gave prizes for the different events. 
Much sport was-had over the tug-of-war in which the 
married men won against the single men because of 
their greater experience in such events. The crowd 
began to break up at about 4:30 p. m. and all were 
brought back to the city tired, but happy. 

This is only one of the many ways in which W. H. 
Hatten, president of this company and candidate for 
governor of the State on the Progressive Republican 
ticket, tries to show that he takes a personal and 
human interest in his employees. At Thanksgiving he 
gives his employees their choice of a turkey or goose 
for their family dinner and at Christmas time the little 
ones are given a sleigh ride and a gift of candy and 
nuts. In this way he keeps the same men on his pay- 
roll year after year and he has never had to face a 
strike nor has any injured employee ever had to go 
to court to get justice and careful consideration of his 
claims. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 29.—A somewhat new develop- 
ment in hardwood circles here and elsewhere in the Mem- 
phis territory is a rather pronounced scarcity of labor. 
It is considered more serious this year than usual for the 
reason that cotton pickers are commanding much higher 
prices for their work and for the additional reason that 
there has been an unusual exodus of negroes from Memphis 
to northern industrial centers. Some of the hardwood mills 
in New South Memphis are encountering difficulty in securing 
the labor needed and other enttérprises are having similar 
trouble. Reports from points in the Valley States also indi- 
cate that there is an unusual scarcity of labor for work in 
the woods as well as for running manufacturing plants. Oil 
mills and other enterprises are likewise suffering from a 
scarcity of labor and the situation has become so acute in 
some quarters that efforts are being made to prevent further 
emigration of negroes from southern to northern points. In 
fact, it is pointed out that in instances hardwood mills are 
threatened with the necessity of curtailing operations. : 

The box factory of Moore & McFerrin in North Memphis 
resumed operation yesterday after having been forced to shut 
down for several days on account of the strike of ‘‘take-off”’ 
boys, who demanded increased wages of 25 cents a day. The 
men at the Moore & McFerrin sawmill were not involved in 
any way in the strike and that part of the machinery has 
been kept in steady operation throughout the labor troubles. 

Announcement is made that the mill of the Three States 
Lumber Company, at Burdette, Ark., will be ready for run- 
ning in the next few days. This mill was built to replace the 
one destroyed by fire some months ago, and, while it is 
smaller, it is more modernly equipped than the old. The 
company has been delayed on account of inability to secure 
prompt delivery of some of the machinery. 
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We Can Puta 
Tract of Timber on 
Your Directors’ 


Room Table 


in such complete 
form as to show the size, 
location, species, quality 
of the trees; the height, 
slope and contour of the 
ground; with a running 
commentary from the 
pen af experienced men 
on all interesting condi- 
tions—in short, a virtual 
miniature of the tract. 
This is a FULL 
LACEY REPORT. 


By means of it you 
can make a purchase, ad 
sale, loan orintelligently 
consider a logging opera- 
tion without setting your 
foot outside the door. 


36 years devoted to 
all that pertains to tim- 
berland matters have 


made a LLACEY RE- 
PORT equivalent to a 
guarantee. 


We have an interesting booklet 


for you. Please write. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Blég. 1009 White Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 North-western Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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served. 


330,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 


For Sale 


Location and Amount—All the merchantable 


dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 7020 


acres in Twps. 1 S., Ranges 8, 8% and 9 E., 


W. M., West Fork Hood River watershed, 


Oregon National 


Forest, 


Oregon, esti- 


mated to be 330,000,000 feet B. M., more 
or less, of Douglas fir, western hemlock, 
amabilis fir, western red cedar, noble fir 
and western white pine timber, approxi- 
mately 72 per cent Douglas fir. 


Stumpage Prices— Lowest rates considered, 


$1.20 per M for Douglas fir, western red 
cedar and noble fir, $2.50 per M for west- 
ern white pine, and $0.50 per M for all 


other species. 
every three years. 


Rates to 


be readjusted 


Deposit—With bid $10,000, to apply on pur- 


chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 


if rejected. 


Ten per cent may be retained 


as forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids will be re- 


ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 27, 


1916. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
Before bids are submitted full infor- 
mation concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the sub- 
mission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester or the Forest Supervisor, 
Portland, Oregon. 





























Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 


ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 


need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 


CHICAGO 
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One person 
Room with detached bath . 


Two persons 
Room with detached bath 





RATES: 
Room with private bath . . 





Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


Per day 
+ - $2, $2.50, $3 
$3, $3.50, $4, $5 
Per day 
e « $3, $3 50, 


Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $ 


Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


JSotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 

















Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








CONTENDS PROPOSED RATES ARE IN LINE 
WITH FORMER DECISIONS 
[By OpDELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 29.—In a brief filed on be- 
half of the railroads involved in I. & S. No. 813—‘‘ Lum- 
ber from Oklahoma Points’’—Thomas Bond contends 
that the proposed increased rates from points on the lines 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad in Oklahoma 
to consuming points east and west of the Mississippi 
River are in line with recent decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which it is held that ‘‘ all com- 
mon lumber should take the same rate.’’ Mr. Bond says: 

The proposed advances to points west of the river consist 
simply in placing hardwood on the yellow pine basis. ‘The 
suspended tariff also publishes advances in both yellow pine 
and hardwood to points east of the Mississippi River. As we 
understand the protest in this proceeding, it seems to be 
based entirely on the proposition that the Kansas City South- 
ern carries lower rates from certain mills on its line in 
southern Arkansas and’ Oklahoma than we are proposing from 
our stations in this territory, the Kansas City Southern rates 
being less than the Thebes combination. 

We fail to see how the reasonableness of the suspended 
tariff can be measured by anything that may have been 
published by the Kansas City Southern. That is a line of 
great traffic density and by reason of conditions on its line 
it often publishes lower rates than are maintained by other 
southwestern trunk lines. We do not concur, however, in 
these lumber rates from Kansas City Southern points, not 
even as a participating carrier. Therefore, we cannot be 
charged with any discrimination because the Kansas City 
Southern may have published some low rates and we do not 
participate. 

We submit that the reasonableness of the proposed through 
rates should be tested by comparison with the basis of rates 
generally in effect from the suuthwestern yellow pine blanket 
and not by a few rates from isolated points on the Kansas 
City Southern which are out of line with the general adjust- 
ment. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 29.—The commission has 
granted the request of The Sandpoint Lumter & Pole 
Company, of Sandpoint, Ida., for permission to amend 
two complaints, Nos. 8637 Sub. No. 1, and 8637 Sub. No. 
2, filed against the Spokane International Railway Com- 
pany et al. 

The commission has issued a formal order postponing 
from October 2 until November 2 its order in No. 7962— 
Union Sawmill Company vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Company. 

In an order effective January 1, next, the commission 
has denied the application of the Rock Island and E) 
Paso & Southwestern roads for authority, without observ- 
ing the long- and short-haul clause, to continue a propor- 
tional rate of 24 cents per 100 pounds on lumber from 
El Paso, Tex., to Leavenworth, Kan., and Beverly, Mo. 

Under an order of the commission the Rock Island and 
the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland roads are authorized 
to establish a rate on lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates or arbitraries higher frowh Hamburg and Monticello, 
Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., via their longer routes the same 
as the rate contemporaneously in effect on like traffic be- 
tween the same points via the more direct route of the 
Tron Mountain, and to maintain higher rates between in- 
termediate points, provided present intermediate rates 
are not exceeded. 

In another order the commission has granted the ap- 
plication of the Southern Railway for authority to change 
the description of vehicle material in connection with 
rates on that commodity from Piedmont, Ala., to points 
shown in its tariff, I. C. C. No. A-3889 to read: ‘‘Ve- 
hicle material—felloes, handles, rims and spokes in the 
rough or in the white.’’ At present the description cov- 
ers only vehicle material in the white. 





FORWARD PROTEST ON PROPOSED RECONSIGN- 
MENT CHARGE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 26.—Acting jointly the Lum- 
ber Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club today forwarded 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission a letter of pro- 
test against the proposed increase of the charge on re- 
consignment of cars. The letter follows: 


In leoking over the testimony offered at the hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at a recent meeting in 
Chicago, the Cincinnati lumbermen take serious exception to 
certain recommendations by representatives of the Southern 
Pine Association. In the statement made by President Keith, 
of the Southern Pine Association, it was recommended that 
a charge be made for diversion or reconsignment sufficiently 
high to prohibit the practice, and suggesting a charge as high 
as $25 a car for said privilege. 

In view of the commission’s circular, issued June 20, out- 
lining the testimony to be developed at the Chicago hearing, 
in which it was specifically stated that the measure of the 
rates themselves was not involved and testimony was not 
invited as regards the reasonableness of the present rates nor 
the adequacy of the present revenues, the Cincinnati lumber- 
men did not understand that such testimony and recommenda- 
ate as made by the above named gentleman would be rele- 
vant. 

It was understood from this circular that the question of 
reconsignment and diversion would be discussed, but it was 
the general understanding that, in discussing these subjects, 
the propriety of such rules and practices would be consid- 
ered and not the charges for such services, 

In view of the above understanding, Cincinnati lumbermen 
did not take the interest in the proceeding which they other- 


wise would have taken. Had they understood that the ques. 
tion of abolishing reconsignment, or making a prohibitive 
charge for same, was to be given any consideration they 
would have strongly endorsed and supplemented the evidence 
of Messrs. Fletcher and Aldworth that the present conditions 
and rules should not be altered. 

There is some anxiety felt here as to just how much consid- 
eration will be given by the commission to the recommenida- 
tions and testimony above referred to, and if the testimony is 
to be given serious consideration we desire an opportunity 
to present in some form our views along these lines, ‘ 





BULLETIN URGES EXPEDITING MOVEMENT oF 
CARS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 28.—Regarding the shortage 
of cars, of which there are more or less of complaints 
from all parts of the country, W. S. Andrews, general 
superintendent of transportation of the Queen & Crescent 
Route, operating between Cincinnati and New Orleans, 
en out a bulletin to patrons and employees of his 
road. 

The notice calls attention to the shortage of ears, which 
it says applies to all kinds of equipment, including box 
cars. Mr. Andrews appeals to shippers to codperate 
with the company’s employees in the prompt wloading 
of cars, by not ordering more than are actually needed, 
to load up to capacity as far as that is possible; to fur- 
nish bills of lading promptly, to notify the road as soon 
as a car is unloaded and not to call for or use a box 
car when a flat car or gondola will serve. 

The requests are directed to shippers in way of appeal, 
but as far as employees to whom they are sent are con- 
cerned, the bulletin is a circular of instruétions to insist 
to the extent of their authority in the prompt and proper 
handling of cars by shippers. 





ACUTE CAR SHORTAGE THREATENS SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 30.—Louisville lumber manu- 
facturers with southern mill connections report that the 
car situation threatens to become acute within the next 
thirty days. Up to this time cars have been in fair sup- 
ply, though far from plentiful; but with the cotton crop 
beginning to move, as indicated by the fact that ‘‘first 
bales’’ have been reported from numerous ginning cen- 
ters, the supply of rolling stock will hardly prove sufii- 
cient to take care of the demand. This suggests the need 
of hurry-up methods, and for this reason millmen are 
urging their customers to provide against their require- 
ments in the near future by specifying deliveries to as 
large an extent as practicable. Locally the car situation 
is not causing much trouble, though carriers are urging 
all shippers to codperate by releasing cars as promptly as 
possible after loading and unloading. The railways ap- 
pear to foresee a difficult situation ahead, and are doing 
everything in their power to anticipate it. Lumbermen, 
realizing that the outlook for cars is not promising, and 
also that a trainmen’s strike may develop, are shipping 
as much lumber as possible right now, and this is mak- 
ing August one of the biggest trade periods of the year. 





JULY FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


American imports for July, 1916, were valued at $183,- 
000,000, a falling off of $63,000,000 compared with June. 


‘July exports amounted to $446,000,000, a decrease of 


$19,000,000 compared with the previous month. But al- 
though the total foreign trade for the month fell below 
that for the record month of June it exceeded that of the 
previous July by $40,000,000, and is the July record for 
American trade. 

The foreign trade for the year ended last July also 
marks a new high record, being $6,748,000,000, compared 
with $4,540,000,000 in 1915. The twelve months’ imports 
aggregated $2,237,000,000, against $1,658,000,000 last 
year, and exports $4,511,000,000, compared with $2,883,- 
000,000 last year. 

The favorable balance of trade for July was $263,000,- 
000, and for the year $2,273,000,000. A year ago the ex- 
port balance was $125,000,000 for July and $1,225,000, 
000 for the twelve months, while two years ago there was 
an import balance of $500,000 for July and an export 
balance of $443,000,000 for the twelve months. 

Of the July imports 64.8 percent entered free of duty, 
compared with 64.5 percent in July, 1915. 

The month showed a continuation of the net inward 
gold movement. For July gold imports aggregated $62,- 
000,000, as against gold exports of $9,000,000. July, 
1915, showed gold imports of $17,000,000 and exports of 
$2,000,000, while two years ago July gold imports were 
but $3,000,000, as against gold exports of $33,000,000. 
The net inward gold movement for the twelve monthis 
ended August 1, 1916, aggregated $441,000,000, as against 
$71,000,000 in the preceding year, and a net outward gold 
movement of $75,000,000 in a like period two years ago. 


OP BD PD DPD PDP PPP 


REORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH COMPANY IS RE- 
PORTED 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 26.—According to reports the 
Empire Paper & Pulp Mills (Ltd.) has been formed with 
a capital of $2,500,000 to take over and operate the mills 
of the Swanson Bay Forests, Wood Pulp & Lumber Mills 
(Ltd.), situated on Swanson Bay, Millbank Sound. The 
plants have been idle since 1911. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 
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THE SELF-MADE MAN 


The yarn is short. 


The little to be told. Hard work—that’s all. 


Sit down. 


I’m glad to tell 


Self-made? I guess that fits me pretty well. 
I surely didn’t have what you would call 
A silver spoon in any mouth of mine 


When I was born, for we were poor as mice— 


A homestead eighty in a land of pine; 
An even hundred was the purchase price. 


Lord, how my father slaved—my mother, too. 
I was the oldest, and I got a share. 
How fast the babies came and troubles grew, 
While still in poverty we wallowed there. 
Yet father was the easy-going kind, 
And seraped along, as happy as could be; 
And even mother didn’t seem to mind— 


But I said soon and certain, ‘‘Not for me!’’ 


There was a girl—there nearly always is. 
I swore that I would never offer her, 

My wife, a home like father offered his, 
The dingy shanty of a laborer. 


They want good clothes, they want a thousand things 


The ordinary man may never guess; 


They want some money—and the money brings 


To most of us the most of happiness. 


I left the farm and struck out for myself. 
I never did get back in all the years. 
Work soon put poor old dad upon the shelf, 


And mother long ago was through with tears. 


I often used to wonder how things went 


Back there at home—I bet that they were bad— 


But I worked on with just one fixed intent: 
To have a little more than father had. 


Now, I knew timber—dad had taught me that. 


He never had the gumption, though, to get 


His hands on any of it. 
Asleep ’mid riches. 


He just sat 
He just sat and let 


No better men grab miles and miles of it, 
Good old cork pine, as good as ever grew; 
But when the trail to virgin woods I hit 


I knew the game, and knew just what to do. 


So I got pine—a forty, eighty, then 


A quarter section. 


Every copper cent 


That I could save or get from other men 
Into some little bunch of timber went. 
I drove a team, I jobbed, I built a mill, 
And I knew every trick of every trade. 
For thirty years I dug away until 
I found a little fortune I had made. 


And here I am—not rich as riches go; 
You’ve got to have a million in these days 
To call you rich—but, if I had to, though, 


Perhaps five hundred thousand I could raise. 


Not old—I don’t call crowding sixty old; 
I’m quick and spry as many younger are; 
And there is not a comfort that is sold 
I cannot buy—my club, my yacht, my car. 


The girl?’ They’re all alike, these women are. 


That's long ago—I neither care nor hate. 
But he was there, and, while I wandered far, 


She married him, and wrote she could not wait. 


This life at best is just a rotten game. 
You sometimes wonder why we must exist. 


I worked, I won—but few the joys that came. 
I guess that there was something that I missed: 


Politeness is merely laying the best side of 
one’s self to the weather. 


THE MAN WHO COULD PLAY 








As reckless an’ roarin’ a gang of rats 
As ever broke jams or laws 


That brought the drive to the Cedar Creek flats 


That Spring of the year it was. 


An’, when it was snug in the sortin’ boom 


An’ the company paid us off, 
We lined the bar for to booze consume 
Like pigs at a feedin’ trough. 


I needn’t say just where we wound it up, 
That beautiful jamboree, 


But we’d drunk our fill of the brimmin’ cup, 


_ As meller as men could be. 
Chey had a pie-anna against the wall 
The ladies had brought to town, 


An’ a blue-eyed boozer whose name was Paul, 


When he seen the box, set down. 


lis name was Paul. 


That was ai! we knew 
a 


Exceptin’ his brand of dope; 


“or he drank enough for a loggin’ crew 


An’ he pulled at a paper rope. 
Paul run his fingers over the keys 
An’ tested her with a chord; 


Then he bowed his head an’ he bent his knees 


An’ begun to play—an’, Lord! 


The thunder roared like a Summer storm, 
Wind whistled among the boughs; 


Then the sky was blue an’ the sun was warm; 
In medders we heard the cows, 


In medders we heard the tinklin’ bells, 
An’ far an’ away we heard 

The drippin’ water of coolin’ wells, 
An’ then the trill of a bird. 


As soft as the stir of an evenin’ breeze, 
As loud as the roar of falls, 

He fingered over the ivory keys, 
That boy in the overalls. 

At last he stopped an’ he raised his head 
An’ he give his hair a fling. 

An’ we clapped our han’s, but he only said, 
‘*T used to could play the thing.’’ 





It is a strange coincidence, but most of the 
men who succeeded shipped the grade. 





BE PROUD 


Too long we have called it a fault, 
The pride that is honest and true. 

No longer let modesty halt— 
Be proud of the thing that you do. 
Be proud of the trade you pursue; 

Be proud of the mill and the yard; 

Be proud of yourself, good and hard— 
And folks will be prouder of you. 


The painter? That’s genius, of course. 
The poet? Some kind of disease. 
The general up on his horse? 
The admiral sailing the seas? 
The singers that multitudes please? 
The doctor, the lawyer, the bard? 
Be proud of the mill and the yard— 
For you are some greater than these. 


We made them the bed to be born; 
We fashioned the cradle they knew; 
We sheltered them midnight to morn, 
And furnished their furniture, too. 
We housed them and warmed them, and you 
Are modest quite needlessly, pard. 
Be proud of the mill and the yard— 
Be proud of the work that you do. 


For, when they are through with it all, 
The poet and painter and sage, 
The general, admiral, fall 
By battle or bottle or age, 
You’ll turn them the ultimate page 
And, under the daisies and dew, 
You’ll shelter them finally—you!— 
Each one in his separate cage. 





There is only one greater thing than showing 


a man an easier way to do a thing, and that is 
showing him a better. 





THE BOARDS 
What mighty ones have trod the boards!— 
Like Garrick, Siddons, Irving, others. 
And e’en America affords 
The Booths and Barrett of our mothers. 
Where Thespis was a templed god 
What mighty ones the boards have trod. 


And here’s an interesting fact 
That never should escape your notice: 
When mighty actors rose to act 
And with emotion to emote us, 
To win the world’s approving nod 
It always was the boards they trod. 


Did Garrick tread upon cement? 

On brick the late lamented Irving? 
Well, not to any great extent 

As far as anyone’s observing. 
On steel they did not tread a rod— 
It always was the boards they trod. 


For, playing heroes, kings or brutes, 
They couldn’t act on patent roofing; 
And, had you talked of substitutes, 
Great Siddons would have thought you spoofing— 
At least she would have thought you odd; 
It always was the boards they trod. 


And had you mentioned brick to Booth, 
Or steel construction talked to Barrett, 
They surely would have thought, forsooth, 

That you were vacant in your garret. 
In silken hose or leather shod, 
It always was the boards they trod. 


O actors of a later day, 
If you would ape their elocution 
And win approval such as they, 
Oh, do not fall for substitution; 
Remember, as you upward plod, 
It always was the boards they trod. 





There is a look in the eyes of a good dog that 


shows why God lets a dog use His name spelled 
backward. 








Tent—Bed—Pack 


Just the thing for Timber Cruisers 


or for woodsmen in the lumber camps. It is a com- 
bination tent, bed and pack sack and weighs but 14 
pounds; is easy to carry and gives complete protection 
in all kinds of weather. Let us tell you more about it. 
Write today for particulars and prices. 


PIPER & TAFT : SEATTLE, WASH. 

















WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen oy adding 
or 















prestige to the house. 
tab of specimens an: 
observe their 
smoot 
edges and 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 


TEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS FIGHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 






The John B. Wiggins Company 





Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO oo 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,* Sicaco" 


























C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Go. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 
OFFICE { ST. Louis, mon 
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Labor Shortage 
Car Shortage 


Spells 
Slow Deliveries 


Bumper crops mean money for 


Mr. Farmer. Anticipate your 
lumber needs before the rush 
comes and be ready. 


Mixed Car Specialists 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 
Schofield, Wis. 








Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. A 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xaziney. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 





Low Cost Cottage Is of Attractive Design — Plan Includes Some Conveniences Along 
Novel Lines 





Another plan for a low cost dwelling is offered this 
week, the architect’s idea apparently having been to see 
how neat and tasteful a cottage could be built for a given 
sum of money. He appears to have succeeded, at least 
so far as the exterior is concerned, judging by the per- 
spective view presented herewith; and the floor plan 
shows an attractive interior. The main rooms of the 
floor are interconnected, there being an opening between 
the living room and the dining room, while the kitchen- 


ette is merely an alcove of the dining room. The range 
cupboard and sink are well located. A convenient plaee 
is arranged for the refrigerator in a recess from the rear 
stoop, and the bathroom is also happily located to segre- 
gate it from the main part of the house. The little sup 
parlor off the living room is a very attractive feature in 
a low cost house. 

This should be a popular plan for those who are look. 
ing for a small and low cost dwelling. The American 
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Offer For Quick Shipment: 


Maple Hearts 1” and 2” 3x6 and 4x4, 
1”, 142” and 2” No. 2 and Better Soft Elm. 

1” No. 2 and Better Soft Maple. 

1 x 4” Mer. Hemlock Strips — also No. 3. 
8-4 and 10-4 No. 2 and Better Hard Maple. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 and 10-4 No. 2 and Btr. Birth 
6’ Hemlock and Hardwood Grain Door and | 

Coal Door Lumber. 

1000 Cords Hemlock Bark. 
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Get prices on anything you need in Hardwood, 
Pine, Hemlock, Crating Stock and Lath. 


H. E. SIEVWRIGHT LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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This book provides in a convenient 

Lumber Shed form a a rape Bowed 

2 information on the building of lum- 

Construction persheds and other buildings used 

P by the retail lumber yard. 

A Book ah og Lumbermen— “rhe book is 8x11 inches in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 

sepia paper and is durably bound in Russianlinen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOUSE PLAN NO. 92, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY Ww. K, 


JOUNSTON, ARCHITECT 


LUMBERMAN has made a pop- 
ular price upon it also. The 
working drawings are jp 
three sheets and a price of 
only $1 has been established 
for blueprints, specification 
form and bill of material, 
from which any intelligent 
carpenter easily can con- 
struct the house. 
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FLOOR PLAN 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Business generally remains good with the sash and door 
people. In Chicago trade is all that it could be expected 
at this time of year and for the last ten days it has been 
brisk. The Kansas City sash and door situation, which 
has been halting for some time, is now more brisk, espe- 
cially in trade from the country dealers, who evidently 
are now in position to judge their crop outturn in their 
respective communities. As the farmers are finding 
themselves in better shape than expected retailers are in 
a hurry for stocks. A great deal of business is develop- 
ing in the Twin City district, and in such a way that 
there is a promise of good trade until the holidays at 
least. Cincinnati mills continue well filled with business. 
In eastern territory Baltimore factories find trade suffi- 
ciently large to keep busy, and a busy situation contin- 
ues with the sash and door factories on the Pacific coast. 
Some of the Tacoma factories are reported as being 
rushed. With the San Francisco factories business is 
moderately good and the door factories around the Bay 
are fairly busy. Eastern orders keep the white pine 
sawmills in the mountains cutting stock requirements. 
The window glass situation continues active. 

Sash and door people in Chicago are more than usually 
busy for this time of year. The activity is due chiefly 
to the fact that many buildings that have been under 
construction are now nearing the completing stage. Busi- 
ness for the last ten days has been especially lively and 
the demand is for all items in the sash and door list. 
Prices are well maintained. 

City building holds up better than expected in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and a great deal of new business is 
developing, which promises to keep the Twin City plants 
pretty busy until toward the holidays. Country trade is 
still held back by the crop situation and the reluctance 
of retailers to load up with stock until they have some 
assurances from their trade that it will be wanted. Prices 
are firm, especially on odd sizes. 

Manufacturers at Oshkosh, Wis., are gratified by the 
generous demand for sash and interior finishing that is 
coming in, being manifested now as the fall and winter 
trade is demonstrating a preparedness policy. Prices 
continue firm and mills are kept busy. 


The requirements in sash and doors are sufficiently 
large to keep all Baltimore factories going and the com- 
petition is not so active as to render profits negligible. 
Some large contracts have been taken on a very slender 
basis, but there is more firmness in the trade now and the 
prospect is on the whole encouraging. The number of 
building projects appears to be on the increase, with 
corresponding benefit to the sash and door trade. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) factories have plenty of orders on 
hand and are being operated about up to their capacity, 
as far as the shortage of labor will permit. Country 
trade is fairly good and business is expected to pick up 
in that direction within the next few weeks. Prices hold 
on a firm basis and show advances on account of the 
higher cost of most materials. 


In and around Cincinnati mills continue to be well 
filled with business. Generally, they are short of regular 
stock and also behind with special orders. A good 
amount of inquiries is in hand and some of the inquiries 
are said to be urgent. Suburban requirements are heavy 
and considerably more interest is shown by country dis- 
tributers as the fall season approaches. 

At Kansas City business has been coming in briskly 
from country dealers and the volume is the best that it 
has been at any time this summer. Farmers are in bet- 
ter shape than they had expected and a lot of building 
is in prospect in rural territory this fall. Retailers are 
in a hurry for stock and there is no complaint about prices 
if it can be furnished promptly. Manufacturers say that 
the trade is starting out much better than they had ex- 
pected, and there is every indication of a very satisfac- 
tory fall trade. Prices are very stiff throughout the list. 
There is an especially good call for special work. 

Sash and door factories at Tacoma, Wash., continue 
seasonably busy, some even reporting being rushed, al- 
though this is not the time when buying is most active. 
Prices are not so high as many of the fir door factories 
feel conditions warrant. There is a fair amount of in- 
quiry and retailers who want to begin stocking up are 
heard from as well as those fearing a general railroad 
strike. 

Business is moderately good at San Francisco facto- 
ries. The door factories in the Bay region are fairly 
busy. The cut stock departments at the white pine saw- 
mills in the mountains are busy on eastern orders. Ship- 
ments of California white pine door stock and open sash 
to the East are being made with less interference from 
car shortage than is reported from the plants in Oregon. 

The window glass market continues active. Nearly 
all kinds of glass are broken as to assortment, which is 
to be expected, as stocks were light at the close of the 
manufacturing year, May 27, and with no production they 
have become depleted. If the distributers do not realize 
profits on the glass in their hands now it will be their 
own fault. If operation of factories is started in late 
October or early November it will be three months before 
any glass is shipped and four months: before any con 
siderable quantity of the new product is marketed. This 
should give jobbers a splendid opportunity for marketing 
their stocks and should make the last half of 1916 very 
profitable to those who have material to sell. 





Mercuants in other lines of industry have been heard 
to complain that the automobile was ruining their bus! 
ness; that people were buying automobiles instead of 
buying their wares. Just now the furniture manufactur 
ing industry has a similar complaint for a different rea 
son. It is a very difficult thing to get or to keep labor 
at Michigan furniture factories because of the eompeti- 
tive market of the automobile factories and the excellent 
wages paid by them. 
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A SUGGESTED ECONOMY IN 


The August 26 issue of the Railway Review publishes 
an article on ‘‘Timber for Switch Ties’’ which tells 
how ties should be placed in order to get the most effect- 
ive use out of them. The article is as follows: 


in a previous issue remarks were made upon the necessity 
that is now being widely recognized, in the distribution of 
ties, of selecting them with a view to fitness to conditions. 
In other words, the species of timber and the quality thereof 
being the best that can be had, the most economical practice 
should be to adapt quality to conditions, as nearly as can be 
done. It has been mentioned that a measure of economy 
that is being considered by one large railroad system is the 
use of treated red oak as a substitute for non-treated white 
oak for switch ties. The supply of white oak being a rapidly 
decreasing one, the advancing price suggests that, before 


*« many years, other woods will have to be substituted for white 


oak for switch ties. 

There can hardly be any question about the advisability of 
such substitution on any road. As white oak for switch 
ties is not, in the nature of things, an absolute necessity, any 
road which is fortunate enough to still be able to obtain 
white oak for this purpose should distribute such timber at 
points where the conditions are most severe. Inferior woods, 
treated or otherwise, may answer the purpose very well at 
many turnouts where the switching is light. The use of more 
and better switch plates than formerly and the use of tie 
plates throughout the lead rails of the turnouts can be of 
compensative account where inferior kinds of timber must be 
used for switch ties. 

It has probably been noticed by those who have observed 
conditions about turnouts closely that switch ties have often 


THE USE OF SWITCH TIES 


failed by spike killing; that, while the main body portion of 
these ties may still be quite sound, the wood fiber about the 
rail seats has been split or cut up by frequent withdrawal 
and redriving of spikes, and particularly on the lead rails 
rather than upon the main rails. Where heavy switching is 
done over turnouts ties of wood, however hard, the outer rail 
on the turnout curve will spread, sooner or later, unless it be 
fastened by something more secure than the ordinary spiking 
arrangement. In event of such spreading the trackmen draw 
the spikes, plug the holes and redrive the spikes. If this 
redriving be done in a new place the strength of the tie will 
be reduced to the extent that additional sound fiber is cut 
away, and two or three redriving operations of this kind will 
cut even a sound tie nearly in two. If the spikes be redriven 
back of the plugs, in the same places the original holes will be 
enlarged somewhat and water will follow the grain of the 
plug to induce rot in the interior of the tie. 

The best practice with switch ties of any kind of timber is 
to so arrange the fastenings of the lead rails when the ties 
are newly laid that respiking will not be necessary during the 
life of the tie, and this can hardly be accomplished by plain 
spiking, with the rails resting directly upon the timber, It 
would be money saved in the end to plate the ties at the start 
and then double-spike them, four spikes to the plate. The 
rail thus fastened should not spread, or at any rate, would 
be less liable to do so than would be the case were only ordi- 
nary spiking done without the use of tie plates. 

Railroad trade journals in recent months have been 
giving more than usual attention to the subject of more 
economical practices in the proper placing and the use of 
white oak ties. 








And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


W ¢ Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 

ashington Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 

Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


Redwood, California White Pine 
and Sugar Pine. 


California 

Northern “*“Wwisttosin Hemioc” 

Red Cedar “#* 2,3 ¢-" 
Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 


our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock. 


OUR §Good Grades. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 








Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 
"The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Minn, 











EFFECT OF STRIKE WOULD BE DISASTROUS 


Fearful that a railroad strike, scheduled to start 
next Monday (Labor Day) is inevitable, local lumber- 
men began to put their:‘‘house in order’’ this week, 
so as to be as well prepared as possible should the 
strike occur. Of course the threatened railroad strike 
could not completely demoralize the lumber business in 
Chicago, because local demand for lumber can be sup- 
plied from the yards, but the business of the whole- 
saler and that of the yards that reship lumber will be 
forced to a standstill. Again, the local yards will not 
be able to receive any further shipments of lumber 
until the strike could be broken or settled. 

Most of the lumber yards have stocked up fairly 
well the last few days, fearing a strike, and the yards 
that reship lumber redoubled their efforts during the 
week to get all the shipments off before Saturday night. 
Although the strike, if it does come, will throw thou- 
sands of men out of employment, it is believed that 
the lumber yards can keep most of their forces intact, 
because within recent weeks they have been able to 
obtain but about 50 percent of needed labor, due to 
the shortage in the labor market. However, a strike 
will inflict upon the lumber interests immeasurable 
harm, because none but local business can be taken 
care of and office expense will go on. 

Several of the representatives of lumber companies 
throughout the country received advices during the 
week as to what conditions might be expected at the 
mills in ease the strike should be definitely decided. 
Typical of such advice was a telegram received by N. 
H. Huey, sales agent for the Oregon Lumber Company 
in this territory, from Charles T. Early, of Portland, 
Ore., general manager of the Oregon Lumber Company. 
The telegram received on Thursday stated that the 
railroads had already embargoed all freight that could 
not reach its destination before 10 a. m. Saturday. The 
railroads have informed the lumber shippers in that 
territory, it stated, that no more empties will be fur- 
‘nished and that a strike means that shipping will 
come to a complete standstill. The Oregon Lumber 
Company expected to close its box factories and plan- 
ing mills at the different plants immediately after 
the probable strike begins. 

The situation as explained in the telegram is similar 
to that existing at hundreds of sawmilling plants 
throughout the country and although sawing could 
continue operations would sooner or later close down if 
the strike would forbid shipping for any considerable 
length of time. Thousands of sawmill workers conse- 
quently would be thrown out of employment through- 
out the country. 

During the week the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago sent a telegram to President 
Wilson, insisting upon a thorough investigation and a 
settlement of the rail controversy on the basis of 
arbitration. The telegram, which was sent to the 
President and signed by Herman H. Hettler, president 


“ the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, read as 
ollows: 


We sincerely hope that owing to the critical conditions as 


applies to the railroad situation, you will truly represent 
the people as a whole, insisting upon a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the subjects at interest and the settlement of the 


Controversy on the basis of arbitration. Selfish interests 
or force should not be permitted to rule over justice and 
right Due consideration should be given to the fact that 
the railroad officials’ interests naturally cover the welfare of 
all their employees, stockholders and the people at_ large. 
Investigation and arbitration should result in justice for all. 

Another important meeting held during the week in 
Chicago was ealled by official representatives of manu- 
facturers’ associations of twelve eastern and middle 
western States and at this conference atbitration was 
urged and insisted upon in the strike crisis. The dele- 
gation of the representatives of the manufacturers de- 
cided to send a delegation to Washington to confer 
with President Wilson later in the week. An execu- 
tive committee was also formed to consider the strike 
maticr in ease the railroad tieup does come and Her- 
= H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. Hettler 

uunber Company, of Chicago, and president of the 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, was named a 
member of that committee. 

Another strike which interfered with the lumber 
trade in Chicago was that called during the week by 
the Brotherhood of Freight Handlers. Several hun- 
dred of the members of the union gave up their jobs, 
but a likelihood of a general strike disappeared when 
up to Wednesday night five roads had acceded to 
the demands of the workers. The railroads, which 
up to that time had met the demands of the workers 
are the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chi- 
cago Great Western and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 

One of the severest blows that the general strike 
would inflict on lumbermen would be the compulsory 
closing down of all the manufacturing industries that 
are users of wood. These industries would be first to 
feel the effects of the strike and most of them would 
be compelled to close until the strike is over. The 
avenues that would be open to many other industries, 
such as express, interurban and motor trucks, would 
not be available to the lumbermen. It might be pos- 
sible to make some lumber deliveries by motor trucks, 
but these would only come within the category of local 
lumber deliveries, which now are handled that way to 
a considerable degree. Local wholesalers continue to 
book business during the week, but all business was 
being done on a contingent basis. 


LLL 


SUSPENDS TWO INCREASED TARIFF SCHEDULES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order suspending from 
September 1 until December 30 the operation of the 
proposed increased transcontinental rates on both east- 
bound and westbound traffic which were so vigorously 
assailed here ten days ago by representatives of ship- 
pers in all sections of the country. A long list of tariffs 
are involved in the proceeding. Shippers contended that 
if they were permitted to go into effect September 1, as 
planned, in many instances persons under contract to 
furnish commodities of this year’s product would be 
compelled to do so at a loss. The Pacific coast canners 
were especially exercised over the proposed increases, 
declaring that in any event the commission should not 
grant an increase on canned goods in the fall of the 
year when to do so would certainly destroy price adjust- 
ments. 

The hearings in Washington were the most largely 
attended in the memory of old timers. The arguments 
presented were so convincing that the Suspension Board 
recommended that the commission suspend the rates 
pending further inquiry to determine whether they carry 
out the findings of that body in the intermountain cases, 
as contended by the carriers. 

By another order the commission suspended from Sep- 
tember 7 until March 7, next, the operation of items in 
tariffs filed by Agent F. A. Leland for the southwestern 
lines, which provide for the application of increased rates 
on fence posts in carloads from various points in Arkan- 
sas and other States to Kansas City, Mo., and other 
western destinations. 

J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg and 
Sumrall, Miss., has filed a complaint asking $110 
reparation on account of certain shipments of pine 
lumber from Mississippi points to New Orleans for 
export to Europe shortly before the outbreak of the 
European war. The tariffs of the New Orleans & 
Northwestern and other carriers involved provided ten 
days’ free time on export lumber for unloading ete. 
When the war was declared the vessels that were 
to have carried this lumber to European destinations 
cancelled their contracts. It was necessary to store 
the lumber for a time, but it was all finally forwarded 
to its original destination. The railroads refused to 
allow any free time on the eleven carloads of lumber 
involved. Complainant claims $10 per car and asks 
the commission to make this award. 





White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PITTSBURGH | 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Sliver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pree BOX Lumber 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., erzrspurcH: PA. 














PHILADELPHIA 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


Owen A. Brsner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Everything in 





North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pit abetenia’ ba. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits a]l inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 











SHIP BUILDING SHOWS MARKED ACTIVITY 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 26.—The ship building industry 
in this city is enjoying a period of prosperity that is 
unparalleled. Three years ago there were only two ship- 
yards in Portland and at that time no ships were being 
built, but today there are thirty vessels of all classes 
under course of construction and it is said that contracts 
have been awarded for that many more. Both wooden 
and steel ships are being built. The recent copartnership 
formed between the North West Steel Company and the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company for the purpose of 
building steel ships is probably the most important step 
so far in making Portland an important ship building 
center. These two companies have contracts for seven 
steel vessels and are pressing the work with all possible 
speed. The hulls will be built at the plant of the North- 
west Steel Company and after launching the engines and 
other equipment will be completed by the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Company. The keels of two ships have ulready 
been laid in the yard of the Northwest company and it is 
expected that two more will be laid within a week. In 
Portland and its vicinity $5,000,000 worth of ships are 
under course of construction. 


NUMBER OF SHIPS BUILT ON CLYDE DECLINES 


According to the United States commerce reports the 
building of merchant vessels on the Clyde, Scotland, de- 
clined in 1915. This is largely due to the great rush of 
Government work and does not mean that the .total ton- 
nage when war vessels are considered is less. At Green- 
ock one company completed nine steamers, with a total 
tonnage of 48,330, the largest mercantile output in the 
world for one year. The following tables do not in- 
clude any naval construction work but are of interest to 
all shippers: 











1914 
Horse- 
Shipyards Vessels Tons power 
DRE tt on a a wicks Manele 307 460,258 496,120 
ee SR ren aot eer 18 19,733 9,440 
WG Rika ins Seatuaheeeaueree s 18 13,335 10,200 
Dee SC... .5 Rohe e se tenes ee 111 15,619 24,530 
DRE eRe bok So ae ae 454 508,945 540,290 
1914 
Horse- 
Country Vessels Tons power 
re a eee ree eee 817 966,839 639,654 
DMM Unis anes chokes ssnere 454 508,945 540,290 
DE ¢i.ct cee vena vein <6 leew 23 246,370 186,890 
British possessions............ 271 67,994 24,276 
RIIR 8 oa ohne is Sah is 8 Os 4 Ose So 1,600 1,694,023 1,597,721 
SCPE Eee 3,165 3,484,171 2,988,831 





TELLS OF POULTRY HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has issued farm bulletin 
No. 5, entitled ‘‘ Poultry House Construction,’’ in which 
are given detailed drawings and specifications for build- 
ing types of wooden poultry houses that have given excel- 
lent service at the Government farm at Beltville, Ind., 
and Linden Hills Farm, Oklandon, Ind. Many hints are 
given that poultry raisers will find valuable and especial 
attention is paid to detailing the proper interior fixtures 
of the house. Indeed, judging from the wealth of detail 
and multiplicity of interior furnishings necessary for the 
proper care of poultry the reader is impressed with the 
necessity of careful construction and a full realization 
of the advantages of wood for buildings of this kind. De- 
tails of food storage bins, shipping crates, and setting 
hen coops are shown. The text was prepared by K. J. T. 
Ekblaw, of the University of Illinois, and the drawings 
by Walter Buehler, consulting engineer, who also assisted 
in revising portions of the text. 


_— 


WILL BEGIN CUTTING ON A LARGE SCALE 





South Carolina Company Operates Many Plants— 
Much Timber Available 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 29.—The Farr-Barnes Lumber 
Company, capitalized at $50,000, has established offices 
in St. George, 8. C., and will manufacture into building 
material the thousands of acres of timber owned by it in 
that section of the State. The work preliminary to actual 
operations has been completed, and the dozen or more 
mills under the control of the company present a scene 
very pleasing to those interested in the progress and pros- 
perity of the Southeast. 


Several years ago the Atlantic Coast Line Lumber 
Corporation and kindred organizations acquired vast 
timber holdings in Dorchester and other South Carolina 
counties. Owing, however, to the fact that their prin- 
cipal mill was located at Garretson, which is a consider- 
able distance from St. George, the Farr-Barnes Lumber 
Company has acquired the properties, and is operat- 
ing a chain of mills located upon the different tracts in 
such a way as to avoid the expense and trouble of trans- 
porting the timber a long distance. As a result more 
progress is being made than would be the case where all 
the cutting is done at one extensive mill. 

A planing mill is in course of construction at St. 
George, another at Harleyville and a third will be built 
at Dorchester in a short while. Electric power will be 
used to transport the lumber to these plants, where it 
will be dressed and treated in such a manner as to meet 
the requirements of the most exacting purchasers. The 
capacity of the various mills at this time is approximately 
50,000 feet a day, though that output probably will be in- 
creased when complete development has been attained. 


———— 


It is estimated that it will require a period of three yearg 
to cut the timber, but it is possible that the mills will be 
in operation for a longer time, for in addition to those 
already owned additional tracts of timber are beinw ge- 
cured. 

The officers of the company are Raymond 8. Farr, of 
Boston, Mass., president; Rufus M. Barnes, of §¢, 
George, secretary and treasurer; Legare Walker, of Sum. 
merville, solicitor; Hiram Ogburn Sherrell, of St. George, 
general superintendent, and Wesley M. Cone, of Summer- 
ville, assistant superintendent. 

Colonel Barnes, recently of Georgetown, who serve ag 
general superintendent of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, is the active head of the organization. 





PLANT IS RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION 


ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 28.—Marked progress is being 
made on the big mill plant that is being built by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, and the contractors 
expect to complete construction on schedule time, which 
will enable operation to begin some time in February of 
next year. 

All of the boilers are now in position and work on the 
steam end of the power plant is nearly completed. The 
boiler plant consists of seven 300-boiler horsepower units, 
The 250 horsepower Corliss engine that will drive the 
gang has been installed on its foundation. Most of the 
parts of the 750 horsepower engine that will supply the 
main drive for the mill have been received and assembled 
on the foundation. 

The steel outer-structure of the bee-hive slab burner is 
nearly completed and work has been begun laying the fire 
brick that will supply the liner for this burner. The 
slab conveyor is in position also. Piling for the log 
haul-up has been driven and the haul-up frame is under 

1915 construction. The sawmill 


Horse- proper is well advanced in 
Vessels Tons power construction. The building 
126 215,060 180,503 is complete and approxi- 
21 5,247 6,285 i 
10 4895 4.160 mately two-thirds of the ma- 
50 8,299 14,340 chinery is in position. 


207 233,501 205.288 Work is advancing rapidly 
1915 on the several sheds that 





' ; . Horse- comprise an important part 

7essels Tons power 1h e 

298 384417 $10,574 OF ye sear —— te, be 
207 «= 2B3F01 205.288 ing driven for the planing 
12 31,418 24,722 mill foundation. All of these 
183 32,937 14,072 


units of the plant will be 
connected by the  six-mile 
monorail system that will 
. communicate also with the 
shipping terminals of the company. Thousands of cubic 
yards of sand have been pumped from the river bed and 
spread over the mill site, raising it permanently above: 
the highest water that has been recorded here. 

The plant, when completed, will rank with the best 
appointed in the entire Southwest. In fact, there will 
be few in the United States to surpass it in economy 
of operation and in beauty of lay-out. The capacity will 
be 200,000 feet each ten hours. 


FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 


PLANS TO INCREASE JEFFERY PRODUCTION 


Plans have been completed to increase the capacity of 
the entire plant of the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, of 
Kenosha, Wis., and they will be rapidly developed under 
the able leadership of C. W. Nash, who was chosen as 
chief executive of the company when it was recently pur? 
chased. Mr. Nash is well known to all branches of the 
automobile industry and has worked his way up from the 
bottom by sheer ability. 


975,010 
1,529,676 


32,937 
955 989,337 
1,655 1,671,610 




















IS INCREASING SIZE OF THE FACTORY 


The Kissel Motor Car Company is constructing an ad- 
dition to its Hartford (Wis.) plant that will greatly in- 
crease the capacity, as with the completion of the work 
60,000 feet of floor space will have been added during 
the year, though the company has still further plans for 
expansion under way. 





SAW MANUFACTURERS BUILD ADDITION 


E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have found it necessary to start construction of an 
addition to the factory. The addition will be 45x195 feet 
and will cost $80,000. 





COMPANY’S HOME BUILDING PLAN PROVES 
SUCCESSFUL 


After being in operation for three years the home build- 
ing plan instituted by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, for the benefit of its employees has 
proved such a success that an additional tract of ground 
has been put on the market to supply the demand. This 
plan gives the employees an opportunity to own their 
own homes by paying for them on a rent basis. Each lot 
is at least fifty feet wide and an attempt is made to get 
away from any. suggestion of ‘‘ company houses’? in archi- 
tecture, as each man is encouraged to plan his own home. 
The new extension, consisting of 1,500 lots, has been laid 
out on the city planning system and is expected to make 
an attractive addition to the city of Akron. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig. 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Ac 
of August 24, 1912, 
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~ MANUFACTURERS USE TRACTORS SUCCESSFULLY 





Motors Are Used to Pull Loaded Freight Cars—Fuel Is Cheaper Than Feed for Horses 
—Trailer Found to Be Adapted to Muddy Roads 





MANUFACTURERS OF PACIFIC COAST ARE 
USING TRUCKS 


Considerable prominence has been given from time to 
time to the use of motor trucks, trailers and tractors 
py retail yard operators, but it is a comparatively new 
thing for manufacturers of lumber to apply the use of 
motors to the hauling of lumber in the mill yards. Some 
yery ingenious schemes have been worked out in this ap- 
plication and while they have not always proved satis- 
factory it seems that with time the use of horses in 
jumber yards is doomed, as the following letters from 
prominent lumber manufacturers of the Coast go to 
prove: 

Oregon Company Is Very Well Pleased 


‘‘We have a Ford tractor for moving lumber in our 
yards and have found it much cheaper and better in many 
ways than horses, which we used formerly. Our tractor, 
with one man to do the chaining, will handle about as 
much lumber as three single horses and by crowding 
might do considerably more. We use about five gallons 
of gasoline a day, which is a great deal cheaper than the 
feed for three horses. Also when six o’clock comes the 
car is put in the shed and it needs no further attention 
until working time next morning. We also find the car 
very handy in moving freight cars on our side track. In 
dry weather when the tractor wheels hold good it will eas- 
ily haul two loaded freight cars when they are started with 
acar mover. The machine will pull a much heavier load 
than horses and keeps the lumber from dragging on the 
ground.—BriGHTON Mi.ts Company, By Thomas B. 
Watt.’’ 

Tractors have not given satisfaction in every case, but 
for that matter what new invention or method of handling 
lumber always has? For that reason and in the belief 
that the manufacturers of tractors are anxious to correct 
all defects that develop the following letter is printed: 

‘‘Replying to yours with reference to lumber tractors 
being used in our yard, have to advise that as yet these 
tractors are not built substantial enough to stand the 
service. Until there is a more substantial machine put 
on the market we will be compelled to hold our horses 
in reserve in order to keep our mills running while the 
tractors are undergoing repairs. Our real opinion of the 
tractors we have in service would not look good in print 














(ABOVE) BRIGHTON “JITNEY” THAT HAS PULLED TWO 
LOADED FREIGHT CARS—(CENTER) SHOWING HOW 
A TRACTOR MOVES LOADED TRUCKS ALONG A TRACK 
— (BELOW) CLOSE UP VIEW OF TRACTOR USED BY 
ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER COMPANY 


in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—MumBy LuMBER & 
SHINGLE Company, by S. C. Mumby.’’ 


Seattle Company Experiments Successfully 

“‘We are using a gas tractor, rebuilt from a Ford 
runabout. These tractors were first got out by Valen- 
tine May, of the McKenna Lumber Company. We made 
some improvements on his ideas and the result is now 
being used by a large number of the manufacturers on 
this coast. This tractor has moved freight cars on an 
even grade.—ScHWAGER-NETTLETON MILLs.’’ 


Everett Company Is Making a Saving by Use of 
Tractors 


‘‘We are using Ford tractors, built over from the 
standard type of Ford roadster, and two of these tractors 
have displaced five horses in the work of yard transpor- 
tation, although we are now hauling our lumber from 
the mill a longer average distance than was the case when 
we were using horses. We figure that the actual saving 
without regard to the longer haul is about 5 cents a 
thousand feet——FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CoMPANY, by E. 
A. Poyneer.’’ 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., is another company that is using both trucks and 
tractors in the handling of lumber with much success. 
This company is still using horses in some places but will 
entirely eliminate their use if the cost of motor handling 
is as cheap as it promises to be. 





MOTOR TRUCK BREAKS CAR SHORTAGE 
EUGENE, ORE., Aug. 26.—There are more ways than one 
in which to break a car shortage, according to the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company. This company reports that the 


. shortage of cars on the Southern Pacific has been grow- 


ing worse instead of better and at last it was found that 
cars could be obtained only after a long wait. Such a 
method is not satisfactory to a company that has always 
made a point of prompt service and quick shipments in 
taking care of its customers. It was found that cars 
could be obtained from the Oregon Electric at Eugene 
so a motor truck was placed ‘‘on the run’’ and has been 
working overtime ever since in carrying lumber from 
Springfield to Eugene to be loaded on the rush orders. 
The two cities are about three miles apart. 





TRAILER ASSISTS TRUCK WITH LOAD 


The use of a trailer with a motor truck has enabled the 
Mountain Mill Company, of Ashford, Wash., to make a 
very satisfactory saving in transportation charges on 
shingles from the mill to the car. Owing to the great 
amount of rain that falls in this high altitude the roads 
seldom get perfectly dry and it was found impossible to 
transport a load of any great weight on a truck. To meet 
this difficulty a ton and a half truck was equipped with a 
trailer and although the combined length of truck and 
trailer is eighteen feet, it is working very satisfactorily 
over rough and wet roads. One hour after the truck was 
received it took a load of 30,000 shingles from the mill 
to the railroad, through a blinding rain storm. The 
round trip of twelve miles is.now made regularly in an 
hour and a half. 





STRIKE WILL EMPHASIZE VALUE OF MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


Now that a strike of railroad trainmen is almost cer- 
tain no doubt a number of retailers and distributing 
yards are kept cheerful by the knowledge that their 
motor trucks will, to some extent, take the place of trains. 
Naturally the supply of lumber carried by retailers situ- 
ated near wholesale yards is comparatively light at all 
seasons and this condition is especially true just now be- 
cause of the shortage of labor and the exceptionally hot 
summer. As a result any sales of some items will call 
for new stock and it is a lucky retailer indeed who will 
be able to call in the truck man and say: ‘‘Bill, run in 
to Smith & Jones’ wholesale yard and get a load of No. 
2 clear fir 1x4-inch dressed and matched.’’ Or it may be 
that the sales manager of the Enterprise Lumber Com- 
pany answers the tinkle of the telephone bell and is in- 
formed that the Union Lumber Company, sixty miles 
away, needs a certain item very badly. Mr. Sales Man- 
ager smiles and says: ‘‘Sure we can fix you up. I will 
get the material loaded tonight and the first thing in the 
morning I will have one of the motor trucks with a 
trailer started your way. Yes, we believe that we are 
giving service to our customers and that is the reason 
that we bought motor trucks and trailers for delivery 
purposes—and, say, do you know, we sure have been 
able to make a nice saving in delivery costs by their use? 
When you want any more stock just remember the motor 
truck number.’’ 

Again the telephone rings and a voice says: ‘‘ This is 
the Wabasa railroad. We have managed to get those 
ears of lumber that you need so badly to within twenty 
miles of the city, but find it absolutely impossible to get 
them any further, the congestion of outgoing freight is so 
great.’’ 

The lumberman answers:  ‘‘ Don’t let that worry you. 
Just give me the car numbers and then if you will spot 
the cars where we can get at them I will send our motor 
truck fleet out to get the lumber. I tell you, there is 
more than one advantage in having motor trucks.’’ 











Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 


Birch pillars, walls, ceilings, 
casements, and doors are used in 
the new Grand Canyon Hotel, in 
Yellowstone Park, because the 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wanted only the most har- 
monious, beautiful and durable 
finish to meet the critical eyes of 
thousands of visitors familiar with 
the finest structures the world has 
to offer. 


In modern homes and _ build- 
ings of every type you'll find 
Birch is fast becoming the 
chosen wood for interior work 
of all kinds. It offers much 
variety for those artistically in- 
clined. 


Birch particularly appeals to 
those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for so perfect is the 
imitation that often you hear 
people refer to it as Mahogany 
Birch. 


You Should Sell It 


Dealers everywhere are coming to real- 
ize that if they expect to get their share of 
the building business and knock out the 
ready-cut house fellows, they’ll have to 
supply builders with what they want and 
when they wantit. Birch has been adver- 
tised extensively to home builders and 
there’s no doubt but what many of your 
customers are ready right now to try it. 
Why don’t you stock it and prove to them 
that you’re a live wire and ready to deliver 
what they want when they want it? Ask 
any of the firms listed below for details. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicage, Ill 
Goodman, Wis. 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
_ ER CO., Ltd 
RCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER co., | “° , 
“ Chassell, Mich. 
yward, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., | G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
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HARDWOODS 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Maple aaill Birch | 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Wrile wo for Prtee on 


1”, 114” and 14” 


Mahogany 


250,000 ft. 34” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
200,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
300,000 ft. 134” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. ” 
100,000 ft. 234” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. \, 
50,000 ft. 3” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. © 
30,000 ft. 4” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 


“Theo. Gathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, § Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16" 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. a 

Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


























EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 





LONDON IMPORTS AND FREIGHTS LESSENED 


Demand Is Reported Quiet—Pine in Ample Supply— 
Hardwoods Scarce 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 17.—July has seen two important 
changes in the London wood market: (1) a considerable 
reduction in the import, and (2) a fall in prices of 
Swedish and Norwegian goods owing to the big drop in 
freights. The result has been a considerable falling off 
in the dock deliveries both from stock and overside, but 
particularly the latter, which are 13,000 standards less 
than in July, 1915. This has, of course, been taken due 
advantage of by importers who in many cases had re- 
frained from purchasing largely earlier in the season. 
Unfortunately, there is no prospect of an early termina- 
tion of the European War, so that any permanent reduc- 
tion in freights can not be expected for some time. The 
dock stock, although by no means large, is ample for 
general requirements, as the Government restrictions on 
building have reduced the demand from this important 
source to a minimum, The demand for Canadian goods, 
especially pine deals, was quiet during July and imports 
were small. Spruce deals have, however, arrived in rather 
large quantities and the stock is larger than it has been 
for several years at this period. As the demand for 
case-making material is not likely to fall off at present, 
and as Atlantic freights are sure to rise again in the 
near future, no anxiety need be felt by importers. 


The Pitch Pine Outlook 


The stock of sawn timber has been considerably aug- 
mented by the July arrivals (20,000 pieces), and now 
stands at 10,700 pieces, as compared with 2,700 pieces a 
year ago. This should cause an improvement in the de- 
mand, which has been very poor lately owing largely to 
the poor selection that could be offered to buyers. Pitch 
pine deals have also been very slow of sale, owing to 
the great disparity in their cost and that of Baltie goods, 
and except in special sizes business is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The Dock Stocks 


These stood as follows on August 1: 





1916, pes 1915, pes. 

DEP MMCRIG> 64.545 .0545 ee on aieme cae 413,172 463,639 
Le SS Sea erebete epee ne col Pee speek 1,739,078 2,310,802 
IE RNG © ores 0 Dc bo 6 SSS SO 6,205,441 5,098,167 
DME Wawicisch ine seals oso ss obey 4,378,060 5,664,052 
SRE Uo is @ u's Sings S14 Os a= Ais 383,448 274,956 
NE ee nk eae cine 6 Ss ais se a om 757,742 512,247 
eeeKes RIND IPRND,.6 o 5.9.55 G4 0 6se o0% 11,817 39,464 
BVROIS.. Gewanakns see osieaewuee 13,888,758 14,363,327 


There has been a moderate addition to the stocks in 
the docks during July, which are now 1,500,000 pieces 
in excess of the figure of a month ago and half a million 
pieces below the figure at same date last year. The only 
varieties that are below the average are fir and pitch pine 
deals. That of the former is about half the usual amount 
and at present rate of consumption the stock is sufficient 
to last for only about another month. Boards, both rough 
and prepared, are in excess of the usual supply, while 
Canadian goods are in an equally strong position. 


The Mahogany Market 


The very firm position during the last few months has 
been well maintained on the whole, although at the single 
auction sale held in July while prime wood was in ex- 
cellent demand the more inferior grades were not much 
inquired for, owing to the usual outlets for this class 
of timber being now closed. As a result a considerable 
portion of the more inferior wood offered was with- 
drawn. Two lots of Honduras, 56,000 feet per Sargasso 
and 32,000 feet ex Carl, did remarkably well, the former 
averaging 22% cents a foot and the latter 18 cents. The 
bulk of the cargo of Tobasco per John, from Laguna, 
turned out to be of rather inferior character and only 
the best logs were sold—34,000 feet, averaging 19 cents 
per foot. About 100,000 feet of African, chiefly Lagos 
wood, was also disposed of at prices that averaged 14 
cents per foot. A serious fire has destroyed a large 
quantity of mahogany in the West India docks and the 
stock in brokers’ hands, including the damaged wood, is 
only 3,278 logs; viz., 183 Tabasco, 2,320 Honduras, 647 
African and 118 Cuban. There have been no arrivals 
during the month and further supplies would be gladly 
welcomed. 

United States’ Hardwoods 


A few carloads of lumber have arrived during the 
month on license but permits are said to be granted very 
sparingly and arrivals are likely to be extremely mod- 
erate in the near future. Freights, which were easier 
until a few weeks ago, have now advanced again, and as 
the grain and cotton importing season will soon arrive 
they will still further advance during August and it is 
not unlikely that they will reach the very high rates of 
last season. There is a good demand for inch walnut 
boards suitable for aeroplane propellers, but as supplies 
are scarce only a small business is possible; other grades 
are not much inquired for. The inquiry for plain oak 
planks has also improved, but prices of lower grade 
boards are distinctly weaker owing to the usual outlets 
for these grades being closed to a large extent. The 
stock of whitewood (poplar) lumber has now been greatly 
reduced but the demand is only poor. For satin walnut 
(gum), however, there is a steady call. Ash lumber is 
not often asked for and although not much is doing in 
logs it is expected that good prices will be obtained for 
next season’s shipments. 


The Karri and Jarrah Trade 


Although the business in these Australian hardwoods 
has been better than in 1914, the report of Millars Tim. 
ber & Trading Company (Ltd.), the biggest concern jn 
the trade, for 1915 shows that it has been very seriously 
affected by the European War, as the bulk of its prod. 
ucts are exported to this continent. The report for 1915 
just issued, shows that on a capital of $8,500,000 a profit 
has been made of $375,000. With the sum of $365,000 
carried forward from the previous account this leaves g 
disbursable balance of $740,000, of which $105,000 goes 
in the payment of debenture interest, $125,000 is carried 
to depreciation reserve account, and the dividend on the 
preference shares absorbs $255,000. This leaves $250,000 
which the directors propose to carry forward to next 
account. In April, 1915, the company was obliged, owing 
to lack of tonnage, to close down its Australian sawmills, 
and this state of things still continues and probably will 
do so until the close of the war. Good prices have been 
obtained for such shipments as it has been found possible 
to make. 


SHIPS’ INCREASE ENCOURAGES AUSTRALIANS 


Auxiliary Vessels Offer a Trade Relief—Effects of Too 
Much Pelitics 





{Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN] 

PERTH, WEST AUSTRALIA, July 22.—Considerable in- 
terest is being manifested by Australian lumber mer. 
chants in the building of the auxiliary vessels on the 
Pacific coast for the Australian lumber trade. One of 
these boats has been fully described in the local press and 
promises to open up a profitable era for the enterpris- 
ing people concerned, while they look like relieving the 
situation of a good deal of uncertainty. With a settled 
number of lumber carriers of this type merchants will be 
better able to regulate their shipments. Just now, of 
course, the enterprise is likely to prove fruitful as freights 
remain extraordinarily high, but these carriers are being 
built with an eye to the future when more normal freights 
will not seriously diminish their earning power. 

An inquiry of some interest to Chicago is now afoot in 
Australia. The Home Affairs Department of the Federal 
Government has suffered the pernicious effects of con- 
stantly changed policy by one minister and another, and 
a royal commission is now investigating several allega- 
tions of maladministration. One feature of the inquiry 
is the position held by W. -B. Griffin, of Chicago, the 
prize winner in the Commonwealth capital design, whose 
difficulties in getting on with this great national work 
have been referred to previously in these notes. Mr. 
Griffin would appear to have had to contend with much 
hostility from official heads of the department, and much 
of his work has been either curtailed or entirely blocked 
as it suited the whim of one minister or another. Mr. 
Griffin’s experience of our trade-unionist-ridden govern- 
mental departments can not have been too pleasant. The 
pity is that vast amounts of money are apparently being 
frittered away on the capital site because doctrinaires 
are listened to and allowed to experiment against the ripe 
views and advice of a man who won his position in com- 
petition against the world. 

After a costly and disastrous reign of over five years, 
the Socialist Government of Western Australia appears 
to be at the point of annihilation, the opposing forces 
having gradually increased in strength until they are now 
in a majority and will seek to overthrow the Government 
during the coming week. If they succeed, they inherit 
the colossal (for Australian States) deficit of $7,500,000, 
which the Socialists admit, but which it is feared a thor- 
ough investigation will greatly increase, as the bookkeep- 
ing system has been so cunningly manipulated that much 
of the true state of affairs has been obscured. Among 
this Socialist Government’s disastrous undertakings have 
been the sawmills, though they are still claiming them to 
have been a financial success, and. any losses that migbt 
be brought home to them are due to. the war and abnormal 
freights. : 

It is announced here that the wages of lumber loaders 
on the Pacific coast have been raised, amounting to 60 
cents an hour for straight time and up to $1 for over- 
time. This will doubtless be reflected in the selling price 
of lumber in due course. Numerous limber boats have 
reached Australian ports during the last fortnight, no less 
than three having reached Adelaide within a few days of 
each other. 


- 


JULY SHIPMENTS MAKE A FAIR SHOWING 


Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 26.—The July report of the col- 
lector of customs of the Puget Sound district, which com- 
prises Puget Sound and Grays Harbor, shows that while 
foreign lumber shipments last month were not equal im 
volume to June they were nevertheless well up with other 
months of 1916 and considerably above the July business 
of 1915. The total last month was 17,333,000 feet, as 
compared to 12,100,000 feet in July, 1915, making a total 
of 111,896,000 feet shipped foreign from the district 1 
the seven months of 1916 as compared to 116,474,000 the 
same seven months of 1915 and 226,246,000 the same 
seven months of 1914, which is 114,000,000 feet less for- 
eign business this year than the mills had two years 2g0 
The foreign shipments by months for 1916 have been: 
January, 17,735,000 feet; February, 12,240,000 feet) 
March, 11,037,000 feet; April, 19,781,000 feet; May, 
13,407,000 feet; June, 20,363,000 feet; July, 17,333,000 
feet. The customs house figures, upon which the Federal 
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pureat bases its reports, are for the fiscal months in 
each cise and not for the calendar months. 

The first of several large shipments of railroad ties 
and general lumber for the United Kingdom is to be 
loade’ here next week on the British steamer Ribera. 
It will carry 3,000,000 feet for England, chiefly ties, the 
pulk of its cargo coming from the North End Lumber 
Company’s mill, The steamer is being handled on this 
coast by A. F. Thane & Co., of San Francisco, with 
Emest Dolge as Tacoma representative. It is said the 
Ribera will be followed by several other British steamers 
in the next few months to load lumber at Tacoma and 
adjact ut ports. 


EMBARGO HOLDS UP EXPORT SHIPPING 

Houston, Trx., Aug. 30.—Life for the shippers of 
lumber as well as other materials through the port of Gal- 
yeston is just one embargo after another. The most re- 
cent cmbargo was placed by all rail lines entering Gal- 
yeston, being declared last week against all freight for 
the Morgan steamship line at Galveston. An embargo 
has also been placed against freight, with minor excep- 
tions, for the Mallory steamship line. The rail lines 
placing the embargo are the Santa Fe, International & 
Great Northern, Galveston, Houston & Henderson, South- 
ern Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. It is 
understood that the embargo was established because of 
the attitude of the steamship lines in continuing in force 
the embargoes declared by them last fall. 

The numerous embargoes, with their various modifica- 
tions from time to time, have practically put an end to 
the coastwise lumber trade out of the port of Galveston. 
Orders which the lumber manufacturers have had on their 
books for a year or more remain unfilled or only partly 
shipped. One lumber firm just completed an order for 
coastwise shipment after eight months’ time, moving 
small quantities of material at a time. Other firms have 
long since refused to take orders because of the uncer- 
tainty of delivery at shipside. Hundreds of cars of lum- 
ber are on the rails between the mills and shipside. Large 
quantities of timbers are lying in open sheds where they 
are left to the elements. 

Shipments for export during the last week were as fol- 
lows: 





For Manchester, via Charleston: Per steamship Jose de 
Larrinaga—5,210 pieces pine lumber ; 531 pieces timber; 15,- 
883 pieces staves, value not specified. 

For Havana: Per steamship Mexico—93,919 pieces rough 
yellow pine (1,261,774 feet), $24,120. 





FIJI ISLANDS OFFER BIG POSSIBILITIES 


Report Shows Export Development May Be Extensive 
—A Fir and Millwork Market 


OrrawA, Ont., Aug. 31.—A report on the market 
for Canadian lumber in the Fiji Islands has been 
forwarded to the Trade and Commerce Department by 
H. R. MaeMillan, who is making a tour of the world 
in the interest of the Canadian timber industry. 

Mr. MacMillan states that as the Fiji Islands afford 
a timber market depending exclusively, even in nor- 
mal times, upon sailing vessels for transport, the mar- 
ket possesses for the owners of sailing vessels an in- 
terest disproportionate to its size. The total importa- 
tions of timber into the Fiji Islands during 1914 were 
10,742,425 feet board measure, valued at $260,330, 
these importations being about 20 percent below nor- 
mal and comprising fruit case shooks, rough lumber, 
dressed Jumber, sash and doors. Mr. MacMillan states 
that with the development of larger areas of the islands 
the demand may be expected to grow considerably. 

Douglas fir, he states, is the universal building ma- 
teria!. There being no sawmills, all timber is imported 
in the sizes in which it is to be used. The trade of 
the islands is in the hands of two importing companies 
who carry stocks at the principal ports, Levuka and 
Suva. Sailing vessels carrying 600,000 to 1,200,000 
feet ure suitable in the trade. 

The only railways on the island are those operated 
by the sugar companies; some of them reach a length 
of sixty miles. Up to the present the sleepers have 
been of Australian ironbark, but the high price and 
growing searcity of this timber render competition 
by «reosoted Douglas fir possible in times of normal 
freight rates. 

Mr. MaeMillan states that Douglas fir has been in- 
trodiced for shelving and that the Canadian woods 
have established over the New Zealand box shooks a 
Superiority in price, delivery and sustained quality. 
In tne rough lumber trade, Australia is first with 
2,115 357 feet; the United States next with 1,028,724 
feet and Canada third with 566,627 feet, board meas- 
ure. The Australian timber consists chiefly of durable 
Spec'-s of eucalyptus for harbor works, public works 
and -ailway sleepers. Aside from railway sleepers it 
18 deubtful if any of this trade yet is open to compe- 
titic . though it is possible that the very high prices 
of i: bark, jarrah and other valuable Australian woods 
and ‘urpentine will lead to the substitution of creosoted 
Doug's fir, > 

Ti * rough lumber imported into Fiji is nearly 
all l- and 2-inch thicknesses, widths up to twelve 
mechs, about half merchantable and half select. 
About half the Douglas fir imported into Fiji is 
dressod, the lines being flooring, drop siding, ceiling 
and »artition stock. The interior finish used is wholly 


Douglas fir, chiefly in Pacific Coast standard sizes of 
bearind and V-jointed ceiling and partition ‘stock. 
Pra ‘ically no panelling is used and the market for 
a panelling or three-ply for interior trim is capable 


y_very slight development. 
Mr, MacMillan adds that in a trip through several 


European countries, Africa, India and Australia, the 
Fiji Islands is the only point visited where Douglas fir 
flooring is in use as a staple article. This, he says, 
is an indication that an active policy of market de- 
velopment would greatly extend its uses in other south- 
ern and eastern countries in competition with the 
Scandinavian flooring now used or the tropical hard- 
woods likely to be developed in the next decade or 
two. The specifications for Fiji cargoes usually pro- 
vide that each shipment is approximately half rough 
and half dressed lumber. In dressed lumber importa- 
tions the United States leads with 1,134,961 feet, 
Australia being next and Canada third, with 472,362 
feet. 

Fiji is dependent wholly on outside sources for doors 
and sash. New Zealand and Australia have up to the 
present done the whole of this trade. Mr. MacMillan 
points out that the manufacture of doors is at least 
three times as costly both in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia as in America and that American manufac- 
turers have been able to build up an important market 
in New Zealand itself. This, he concludes, makes it 
certain that Canadian door exporters may, if they de- 
sire, secure the whole of the Fiji Islands. 

Mr. MacMillan concludes with the statement that 
conditions in Fiji may be taken as indicative of the 
remainder of the South Sea trade, amounting normally 
to 10,000,000 feet annually. 


~ 


PREDICTIONS OF EXPORTERS FULFILLED 

MosiLE, ALA., Aug. 28.—The outward movement of 
wood has come with a rush during the latter haif of Au- 
gust, and has fulfilled the predictions of exporters that 
it would at least equal the volume of last year’s busi- 
ness. The figures at the customhouse, including today’s 
exports, show a total export movement thus far in Au- 
gust of 5,581,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, of which 
amount 5,196,000 went to Cuba, which, as these figures 
will indicate, continues to be the best customer of the 
Gulf Coast mills; 915,000 feet of sawn yellow pine tim- 
ber; 586,120 feet of hardwood lumber; 270,185 staves and 
64,263 staves. 

The sawn timber went to ports of Seotland and Eng- 
‘land, the staves to Martinique, the crossties to Gibraltar 
and the hardwood to Spain. Two ports of Cuba—Havana 
and Antilla—took 40 percent of the total outward move- 
ment of yellow pine. 

The details of the August movement as taken from the 
customhouse records this afternoon are as follows: 

LumMBer—Cienfuegos, 203,000 feet ; Havana, 1,057,000 feet ; 
Cardenas, 294,000 feet; Sagua, 363,000 feet; Matanzas, 269,- 
000 feet; Antilla, 1,384,000 feet; Guantanamo, 378,000 feet ; 
Neuvitas, 404,000 feet ; Monoti, 553,000 feet; Caibarien, 291,- 
000 feet ; Belize, 18,000 feet; Liverpool, 42,000 feet ; Pasages, 
Spain, 325,000 feet. Total, 5,581,000 feet. 

Sawn TimMBer—Greenock, 200,000 feet ; Liverpool, 715,000 
feet. Total, 915,000 feet. 

STAVES—Martinique, 270,185 feet. 

Crosst1bs—Gibraltar, 64,263 feet. 

HarRDWoops—Pasages. Spain: Oak lumber, 411,224 feet; 
gum lumber, 128,382 feet: elm lumber, 5,514 feet. For 
Havana: Oak lumber, 41,000 feet. Total, 586,120 feet. 

In addition to the above there were 2,200 shooks and 
339 bundles of cypress staves exported. 

Daily records for the shipment of lumber through the 
port of Mobile were broken Friday when forty-five cars 
came into the city over the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. The average daily receipts of lumber amount to 
about ten cars, so Friday’s movement was a record break- 
ing one. Records of that railroad company show that 
285 cars of lumber, have been handled through the port 
of Mobile since August 1. On July 31, thirty-two cars 
were handled. The Mobile & Ohio, Southern & New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago railroads are also doing a big 
lumber business at the present time, hauling lumber into 
this port for export. 











SHIPS LARGE CARGO OF CROSS TIES 

SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 29.—The largest cargo of cross- 
ties ever shipped from Jacksonville was carried north on 
the steamer William O’Brien, of the Carpenter & O’Brien 
mills. Ninety-one thousand ties, representing 4,000,000 
feet of lumber and valued at approximately $113,650, 
composed the cargo of the giant vessel, which is con- 
signed to the Erie Railroad, New York. 

The Swedish steamer Waldemar, bound for Havre, 
France, with a cargo of logwood, has put into Charleston 
for bunker coal. It is reported that because of inability 
to secure aniline dyes from Germany there is a large de- 
mand in Europe for logwood for dying purposes. This 
is the third ship within the month to touch Charleston 
with a cargo of logwood. 


UNIVERSITY CONDUCTS SILO SURVEY 


CoLumBIA, Mo., Aug. 28.—The agricultural experiment 
station of the University of Missouri has completed a 
series of investigations of the various types of silos to 
determine which are best fitted to give farmers satisfac- 
tion, wood, concrete, iron, tile or brick. The report states 
that no difference is found in the various types if the 
silage is properly prepared. An air tight silo, with the 
silage well packed, is the only need of the farmer, provid- 
ed the structure is strong enough to withstand the lateral 
pressure. The chief points in silo building are, therefore, 
seen to be its first cost, cost of maintenance, durability 
and length of time that it will stay air tight. In most 
cases the wooden-silos are cheaper, more easily erected 
and when properly made are absolutely tight and dur- 
able. A great many brick silos have been built in the 
central part of the State, while very few wooden ones 
are seen in traveling over the country. This is probably 





due to the lack of an aggressive selling campaign by the - 


manufacturers of wooden silos. A number of retail 
yards handle silos made of wood, but do. not go out and 
hustle to sell them as the dealers in other types of 
silos do. 





SS 
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Early Days 


LUMBER was a word used to describe 
things that were useless or of little value. 
The Lombards were the money lenders of 
the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
room used by pawn brokers to store their 
pledges consisting of household goods and 
things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 
such space was termed “Lumber room”. 
Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
nothing of consequence. 


Now 


We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
especially that which is smaller than heavy 
timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
even running thickness and width, clear, 
straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
according to species, that will harmonize with 
any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
the modern kind. 


We know that we know lumber as it is now 


known. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make good. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
CHARLESTON, MISS. 
“The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World”’ 


= 
= 
=| 
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"Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


sasn munition’ Makers of SAREE RS 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade; Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 








Ask for our prices on 




















_ — 


2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 














WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1& 2 Common Maple 50 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
2M 
00 M 








f 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Mapie Hearts ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
100 M ft, 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


t. 
Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


SHINGLES — LATH ! 
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SAWED SAWED 





TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
Im Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 


complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Inquiries solicited. 






























High Grade: 
Hardwoods , 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
PA Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 





y 


































Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


PLAIN RED OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


PLAIN & QTD RED GUM 
4/4 to 8/4 
SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 


ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mer. 








Quality and Grade 


LONG LENGTHS 


We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 
GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 
White Oak guaranteed 10” 
andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 
good manufacturing. 
MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
¥% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard, 
INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
careful inspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


























































LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, i $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


























FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—From reports coming in 
the amount of business received is normal for the time 
of year and compares favorably with the same season of 
previous years. The production is greater, however, and 
indications are of curtailment. 

The O. Wollenweber Company, of Seattle, a wholesale 
lumber concern, has moved its offices and headquarters 
to Portland, Ore., where it has offices in the Yeon Building. 
O. Wollenweber, the head of this company, was formerly 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business in Marion, Ohio. 
During the last year and a half since the company began 
business in this city, in addition to carrying on a wholesale 
lumber and shingle business, it has specialized in fir lath 
in straight car orders to middle western points, particularly 
into territory east of the Missouri River. By pressing this 
business Mr. Wollenweber was able to build up a satisfactory 
trade in a desirable specialty. He leaves Seattle with the 
best wishes of the friends that he has made in the trade 
during his stay here. 

The Sound Timber Company, this city, is rapidly com- 
pleting the construction of a logging railroad into the Sauk 
Valley, near Darrington. This will open up a new body of 
very fine timber, and the company hopes to be ready to 
start operating not later than November 1. J. L. Bridge, 
manager of the Sound Timber Company, says it expects to 
operate at least two sides in its Sauk Valley camp. This 
company has never done any logging on its own account in 
the past, but has been putting in logs from its Whatcom 
County holdings through contracted logging. 

W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Company, this city, 
left Seattle Monday night of this week for Toronto, Ont., 
having been called there by the sudden death of his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Shedd. Mrs. Shedd had been living with Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawton in Seattle for the last year and a half and 
was en route to Toronto when she was stricken and died 
suddenly. Mr. Lawton before returning to the Coast wil! 
visit Buffalo, New York City and other eastern as well as 
middle western lumber centers on business in connection with 
his company. The Lawton Lumber Company is a wholesale 
concern and its business will be in charge of N. W. Burn 
during Mr. Lawton’s absence. Mr. Burn is a native of 
Scotland, but has long been a resident of the United States 
and has been connected with various lumber companies 
including the Cascade Lumber & Shingle Company, Sno- 
homish, Wash., and the Campbell River Lumber Company, of 
Blaine, Wash. 

H. W. Aldrich, who has charge of the domestic department 
for the Ocean Lumber Company, this city, will leave next 
week for a six weeks’ business trip to Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 

F. H. Ehrmanntraut, a former wholesale lumberman of 
Spokane now connected with the F. R. Woodbury Lumber 
Company, which company operates a line of yards in eastern 
Washington, was in Seattle the first of the week, having 
made an automobile trip across the mountains to Seattle. 
He reports conditions in easte™: Washington as very good 
this summer, with excellent crops at good prices, making a 
satisfactory business for the retail lumber yards. 

James R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who has been spending several weeks 
of his vacation in Seattle visiting with his son-in-law, E. H. 
Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, left Tuesday for his home in Kansas City. 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Boorman Lumber Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Mont., was in Seattle and other Puget 
Sound points this week, accompanied by Mrs. Boorman. He 
is on one of his occasional buying trips for the line of a 
dozen or so yards that the Boorman Lumber Company oper- 
ates. He says that crop conditions in Montana never have 
been better than this year, and with the grazing industry and 
mining prosperous the retail lumber business is good. Mr. 
Boorman is particularly interested in finding an air-dried 
cedar shingle for his yards to handle. He believes that it is 
necessary to handle air-dried shingles if patent roofing is to 
be successfully combated. At the recent annual meeting of 
the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Great Falls, 
Mr. Boorman was elected its president. 

R. W. Wetmore, of the Shevlin-Carpenter & Clarke Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, was in Seattle this week on his way home 
from a visit to the Shevlin-Hixon Company’s plant at Bend, 
Ore., and other Shevlin interests on the north Coast. 

E. F. Heiser, who represents the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Company, Aberdeen, Wash.; the Cascade Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Snohomish, Wash., and the Dover Lumber 
Company, Dover, Ida., with headquarters at Fargo, N. Dak., 
was in Seattle a few days this week on a visit to the mills 
he represents. : 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 26.—With the arrival of warm, 
dry weather for the last week, forest fires have made 
their appearance and are causing State Forester Fred E. 
Pape some concern, Thus far no serious damage has been 
done. Thursday a large fire was reported in timber in Pacific 
County belonging to Henry Hewitt of Tacoma, and associates. 
Mr. Hewitt sent a wire Thursday authorizing the expense 
for fighting the blaze and rangers of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association will also aid the State rangers. In the 
vicinity of the city’s electric power plant at La Grande on 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad some fires are also reported 
by County Fire Warden Hillman. 

A_large increase in the net volume of business and net 

profits of Tacoma manufacturing concerns is shown by a 
Seven months’ comparative review of trade in the city, 
issued this week by Bradstreets’. Building permits for the 
seven months as compared to last year show an increase 
of 67.7 percent, bank clearings an increase of 11.7 percent, 
postal receipts an increase of 4.4 percent, postal savings 
deposits an increase of 13.7 percent and failures a decrease 
of 32.8 percent. In the lumber industry, particularly, the 
review shows an increase in volume of business of 15.2 
percent, an increase in net profits of 3 percent. an increase 
in the number of employees of 24.2 percent and an increase 
in wages paid of 13.3 percent. “ 
» Norwegian shipping interests represented by A. O. Ander- 
son & Co., of New York, have acquired the big lumber 
schooner under construction at the Barbare Bros.’ shipyards 
in Tacoma and will operate it in connection with their fleet. 
The price paid is not given, but the vessel is understood to 
be estimated to cost $90,000. It is to be named the Elsie 
and will be launched next Wednesday evening. It is to be 
a lumber carrier of the most modern type, is 200 feet long 
by 42 feet beam and will have auxiliary power installed. 
The vessel is built of fir and will have a carrying capacity 
of 1,200.000 feet of lumber. Its engines will burn oil. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
during the week took out a permit for the second unit of the 
1,000-foot warehouse it is adding to its Tacoma dock 
facilities. Each unit of the warehouse is to be 500 feet 
and each will cost $77,000. Concrete piling and base will 
be installed and it is expected to have the new unit far 
enough along to receive freight by October 1. 

James Dempsey, vice president of the Dempsey Lumber 
Company, is seriously ill in St. Joseph’s Hospital, where 
he underwent an operation last Monday. Mr. Dempsey had 
been in poor health for several months. It was stated yes- 
terday that he is recovering satisfactorily. 

The Defiance Lumber Company, of this city, is making 
many changes in the method of handling its lumber since 
completing a battery of new Grand Rapids dry kilns recently. 
The company is constructing an immense dry shed and will 





be in a position to load all of its yard stock under cover, 
Its trackage facilities will permit of the loading of 700,000 


feet at one time. L. L. Doud, president of this ¢ 


mpe 
says that manufacturers of lumber often have not eed 
enough thought to the man at the other end of the line, or 
to the condition in which the lumber will arrive at its des- 
tination. But he insists that the manufacturers can cater 
to the convenience of the yard man by loading dry tumber 
under cover during the winter and that it will be a great 


convenience to buyers. Loading wet lumber in the winter 
time to be shipped over the mountains to cold climtes no 
doubt results in the lumber being received with the 


pieces 
frozen together and otherwise hard to handle. The |iefiance 
Lumber Company formerly sold about one-half of its products 


to the cargo trade, but in the future will cater very largely 
to the rail trade. 

The Marine Lumber Company, which was recently formed 
by F. A. Leach and F. H. Skewis, started its plant on the 
tide flats this week. The plant was formerly owned by the 
Nelson-Johanson Mill Company, and was constructed ‘ag 
cargo shipping plant. The new company, however, will be in 
position to ship by rail as it has made arrangements for 
connection by car ferry with the Chicago, Milwaukee & S¢, 
Paul Railroad. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND . 


EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 26—During the last week 
demonstrations of rather a violent nature have occurred 
between the striking element of the shingle weavers 
union and the nonunion mex. The Cargo Shingle Mill Com- 
pany, at the Fourteenth Street dock, which began operations 
August 15, has been the point of attack by the strikers, 
After two severe encounters, in which some of the con- 
testants were badly beaten, the number of policemen have 
been increased so that about fifty guards are at the en- 
trance to the dock. All persons going to and from the dock 
are stopped and searched for weapons. Large gatherings in 
the streets to hear talks by Union and I. W. W. leaders were 
dispersed by the police and the speakers put in jail. _, The 
police are using rigid measures and as a result conditions 
are better and the vicious element is less in evidence. 

The lumber mills are still operating but five days a week, 
It had been expected that the original schedule would be 
reverted to before this, but due to the uncertainty of means 
in the transportation of lumber and to avoid a possible over- 
surplus in the yards, further curtailment of output has 
been deemed wise. Practically no cargo shipments are being 
made, all orders being sent by rail, Bottoms are so scarce 
and the rates as a consequence so high that shipping by boat 
has become almost prohibitive. ; 

Conditions are very unsettled among the logging com- 
panies. James Dougherty, manager of the Tozer Logging 
Company’s interests here, states that some of the camps will 
soon shut down, his company’s camp included. He states 
that conditions are so unstable and the present price of logs 
is so low that operations would not pay. He further says 
that log prices will drop still lower. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 26.—The shortage of labor in 

the pole camps of the Inland Empire has advanced wages 
here to the highest point in this line that has been 
touched in four years. The E. T. Chapin Pole Company, of 
Tyson, Ida., is now paying $1 a hundred feet for pole cut- 
ing. 
' W. L. Farley has tendered his resignation as manager of 
the yard of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company at W hite 
Bluffs, Wash., effective September 1. A. L. Norton, of North 
Yakima, manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, announces that Mr. Norton's successor will be named 
either from Prosser or from North Yakima. ; 

A general council of members of the Nez Perce tribe of 
Indians was held in Lapwai, Ida., recently, the purpose being 
to bring about a better understanding between the tribesmen 
and the United States Government relative to the sale of 
timber on the Indian forest reserve, comprising about 35,000 
acres. A committee of twelve was named to act in the ca- 
pacity of business agents for the tribe. 

Deon Lawrence, for three years sales manager of the Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Company. at Bonners Ferry, Ida., has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect September 1. He will 
enter the service of the White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency 

f Minneapolis. rr. 
¥ The moamere Ferry Lumber Company, at Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., is having good success this year with summer loggins, 
Superintendent J. W. Stewart, in charge of this branch ot 
the service, states that the company has three camps running 
which will turn out 15,000,000 feet. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 
PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 26.—Oregon is again in the 
midst of an era of railroad developments, though not 
on so extensive scale as in 1910 and thereabouts when 
the Hill and the Harriman systems were fighting for su- 
premacy in the virgin sections of that time. This week be 
were big celebrations on Coos Bay because of the completiot 
of the Eugene-Coos Bay branch of the Southern Pacific Ra 2 
road, and for three days the various cities and towns on 
the most westerly harbor of the United States, outside ot 
Alaska, had “the time of their lives.” Coos Bay being @ 
most important lumbering district the Jumber industry 
naturally played an important part in the daily programs. * 
W. J. Wilsey, the Portland promoter, who made the “= 
surveys of the Eugene-Coos Bay line and afterward succeet - 
in interesting English capital and engineers, is now ene. 
in promoting a new equally if not more important project. 
line from Coos Bay to Roseburg. The Eugene-Coos Bay oe) 
or Willamette Valley & Pacific Railway, taps immense bod . 
of valuable timber, but it is said that the proposed line woul 
tap even larger areas now beyond reach. Za 
Another important railroad project that now seems . 4 
assured is a line from Portland to Newport, with a num e 
of branches into dense forests on the western slope 0 br 
Coast range. The city of Newport already has offered er 
project a bonus of $100,000, of which $25,000 is to be pal 
upon the construction of each five miles of line. : 
Robert E. Strahorn, president and projector of the orca ; 
California & Eastern Railway, a project that contemp!2 me 
the construction of 450 miles of railroads in central Or ee 
returned today from an extended tour of the country J! in 
will be tapped by the proposed lines and reports that be 
project has now been brought to the point where in a moe 
or two he will be ready to take up its financing in al tad 
parts. If this work can be started this fall or early ere 
spring a new outlet for large quantities of lumber wi! an 
opened to the mills 2 This will be the larses 
road project in the State. ‘ : 
a hep ent associated with the widely known hows 
of Cobbett & Co., of London, is here making a_surve’ i 
the lumber industry. According to Mr. Harter, Europe . 
require immense quantities of lumber when reconstruc! ! 
begins after the war and he is of the opinion that muc® 
it will have to come from the Pacific Northwest. oi 
The car shortage throughout the Pacific Northwest is oe 
ous and particularly in the Willamette Valley. In the P mo 
district, eastern Oregon, the mills are also suffering | be: 
inability to secure cars promptly and some of the mills pod 
crippled as a result. It is alleged in that district that i 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company is 
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crimivating in favor of the grain shippers, furnishing cars 
for wheat movements while the lumber has to wait. 

The American steamer Republic will be here early next 
month to load 3,500,000 feet of fir lumber for the west coast 
of South America. The cargo will be furnished by Dant & 
Russell, wholesale lumber dealers in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, which is doing a considerable offshore busi- 
ness in spite of the scarcity of carriers. The cargo will be 
delivered at_Antofogasta and Valparaiso. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. today finished loading the barken- 
tine /rmgard at Westport for South Africa with a cargo of 
800,000 feet. The eraft’s place at Westport was taken by the 
parkeutine Kohala to load 1,000,000 feet of fir for Australia 
under charter to Hind, Rolph & Co. . 

C, ©. Dant, of Dant & Russell, returned today from New- 
port, Ore., where he had been confined at a hotel for four 
days as the result of an auto accident while motoring along 
the Coast. The machine left the highway and rolled down a 
60-foot embankment. Mr. Dant cleared the car on the first 
turn over and this accounts for his comparatively light 
injuries, though they were painful. None of the party in the 
car was seriously injured. 

|. D. Phillips, who for the last two years has been sales 
agent for the Oregon Lumber Company, having his offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, this city, has gone with 
the Hammond Lumber Company, at Mill City, Ore., succeed- 
ing HI. W. Aldrich as sales manager. R. B. Early, who has 
been with the Oregon Lumber Company at its mill at Dee, 
Ore., succeeds Mr. Phillips in the Portland office. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Franetsco, Cau., Aug. 26.—Financial conditions 
in San Francisco and vicinity are improving and several 
big promotion deals are on foot, among them a $25,000,- 
000 merger of the canning interests, including the California 
Fruit Canners’ Association and the Alaska Packers’ Associ- 
ation, which handles the greatest part of the canned salmon 
produced on the Pacific coast. San Francisco’s bank clear- 
ings during the last week amounted to $60,527,000, a gain 
of $13,107,000 over the same week of last year. A second 
Japanese bank is to be opened in San Francisco, The Sumi- 
tomo Bank (Ltd.), of Osaka, Japan, will begin doing business 
here about September 1. The allotment of capital to the 
local branch is $300,000. 

The shipbuilding boom on the Pacific coast is growing and 
considerable amounts of timbers and lumber are being con- 
sumed in the construction of wooden vessels for the lumber 
trade. While there are ee like thirty of these vessels, 
including motor schooners, auxiliary power schooners and 
sailing vessels contracted for, only about a dozen are in- 
tended strictly for the coastwise lumber trade, the others, 
in all probability, going offshore. Consequently, coastwise 
freights are expected to continue to be high as long as the 
war lasts. 

The volume of export lumber business is below normal, 
with quotations on fir at $9,50 to $10 base at the mill for 
the rest of this year. However, reports from the Northwest 
are to the effect that the outlook is hopeful, with a prospect 
for securing additional tonnage for shipments to the United 
Kingdom. The railroad tie situation has already revived, 
with several steamers coming to the Coast to load ties 
for Europe. 

The volume of domestic cargo business is below normal, al- 
though larger than a month ago. Fir has advanced 50 cents 
to $14.50 base, delivered San Francisco, and $15 southern 
California ports. 

California white and sugar pine is being turned out in 
great quantities for the eastern market, with prospects that 
most of the mills will continue in operation as long as the 
weather is favorable in the mountains. The season’s output 
of white pine box shook will be very large. While there is 
some delay from car shortages at several of the California 
mills, if the present supply of cars continues, the mills wili 
have a good season. Nearly all of the plants continue to ship 
by rail throughout the winter and spring, after the mills 
have closed for the season. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was twenty-six, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $193,000. This is a fair average for local building con- 
struction, exclusive of municipal and other public structures. 
The forty-five building permits issued during the week showed 
a total valuation of $213,000. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm, with but 
few new lumber charters announced lately. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for early 
shipments of lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates re- 
main at high figures. Coasting lumber freights are very firm. 
owing to the lack of sufficient steam schooners to take care of 
the business offered. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 
from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and 
a to southern California ports, with prospects of an early 

vance, 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, August 26, amounted to a total of 
15,000,000 feet. These figures include redwood as well as fir 
fron: Oregon and Washington ports. 

Sister steam schooners, to cost $112.000 each. are now 
under construction at Stone’s shipyard, East Oakland. One 
vessel, which will be named the Robert Sudden, is being com- 
dleted for Sudden & Christensen, this city. The other schoner 
is to be called the Ryder Hanify, and the J. R. Hanify Com- 
pany will be the owners. 

A. F. Thane & Co., this city, are handling the shinment of 
a cargo of fir ties amounting to a total of 3.000.000 feet, 
Which is to be shipped from Tacoma to the United Kingdom 
on ihe British steamer Ribera. The port of destination has 
hot }een announced as yet. This vessel will be followed by 
4 number of British steamers during the next few months, 
and Pacific coast mill owners are greatly encouraged by the 
pro-vect of being able to export ties, and thev are hoping for 
an ‘provement in the supply of tonnage for lumber later 
on. The charter of the British steamer Atlantic City, for 
ties fo the United Kingdom, by Thane & Co. has just been 
announced here, 

















FP0M THE SOUTH CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 24.—Conditions in the local lumber 
ma: set are about the same. The midsummer season 
YS 1s quiet in this territory. The retailers are holding 
her fairly well on the prices of their lumber, which is 
om “oraging in view of the small amount of business that is 
. e a. There is much, prospective business that is encour- 
rid the dealers, and this includes two or three good sized 
= There has been no change in the cazgo prices on either 
= od or pine, although an attempt recently has been 
Ms in San Francisco to induce a number of the larger 
thir _to sell on a uniform price basis. This will be a welcome 
inv if it can be put through, and, if not, it is at least a 

‘in the right direction. 
md ‘sels to move lumber from the northern mills to Cali- 
a ports become scarcer every day, until now it is prac- 


oe ‘'Y an impossibility to secure a charter. The larger 
the.tonthe either being sold for service on the Atlantic or 


i ait red for a year or more there. There is great activity 
ll | the shipyards on the Coast, and another eight or ten 
inte 20 will see a number of large sized lumber carriers put 
ervice. These are mostly wooden schooners designed 

Wit, 2hout 1.000.009 to 1,500,000 feet and to be equipped 
‘ Diesel auxiliary power engines. From present informa- 








tion these vessels will be placed in the offshore business to 
foreign ports as soon as they are commissioned. 

The Pacific Wharf & Storage Company, operating large 
lumber wharves at East San Pedro, suffered a serious loss 
by fire, about 700 lineal feet of wharf being burned together 
with a large quantity of lumber that was piled on it, and 
which was the property of various mills in the North. The 
fire was caused by burning oil dropping on the planking 
underneath a traveling crane. The small fire tugs in the 
harbor were rushed to the rescue, as were also fire engines 
from the city of Los Angeles. The loss will run over 
$100,000. 





THE HARDWOOD FIELD 














CINCINNATI TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 29.—All indications are that 
there has been considerable improvement of conditions 
in the lumber market as a whole, especially in the 
hardwood market. ‘There is a much better demand for oak, 
a heavy movement of poplar, both rough and dressed, and 
more of cypress and gum. The activity in cherry and other 
veneering woods continues. 

An increase of buying by the manufacturers of furniture 
and vehicles has been noted. There is an especially strong 
market for the building woods and confidence prevails that 
the fall trade in those lines will be still better. 

Secretary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, says reports to him indicate a considerable ex- 
pansion of the hardwood movement and a firmness of quota- 
tions, and that the outlook is encouraging. Individual repre- 
sentatives of yellow pine, cypress and poplar speak in a 
most encouraging tone. 

The stock report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is about ready for distribution, showing the conditions of 
stocks and order files on August 1 compared with those on 
July 1. Hereafter this information will be available only 
to those members who report to the association. The same 
i will be applied in the distribution of the report of 
sales. 

N. B. Nields, Cincinnati representative of the Meadow 
River Lumber Company, is in charge of the office here again 
after an absence of three weeks on account of illness. 

V. B. Kirkpatrick. president of the Kirkpatrick Lumber 
Company, and Emil J. Thoman, of the Thoman-Flinn Lumber 
Company, who were second and third in the three-legged race 
contest at the outing of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, each were awarded three pairs of silk socks for mak- 
ing as good a showing as they did against younger men. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 29.—‘‘ We are sitting steady 
in the boat and if the railroads and their employees 
would discontinue rocking it everything would be emi- 
nently satisfactory.’’ observed a prominent hardwood oper- 
ator, in speaking of local market conditions this week, and 
his terse summing un of the situation expresses the general 
prevailing opinion. Up to date, August business is ahead of 
that transacted for the same month of a year ago, collections 
are steady and the market shows no signs of weakening. 
But concern over the threatened railroad strike proves the 
skeleton in the closet and the probably impending paralysis 
of operations is demanding considerable attention. 

Aside from this threatened impediment to business, Nash)- 
ville operators offer optimistic predictions concerning fall 
business, without regard to the results of the November 
elections. Dealers base their theory of a marked stimulus 
in business principallv upon the fact that while foodstuffs 
and various commodities have undergone a great advance in 
nrices, the prices on lumber have increased in no such propor- 
tions. While some items have shown an unward tendency. 
the advance bas been nowhere near the wild doubling and 
trebiing of prices in drugs, cotton goods and similar coni- 
moidities. 

Overators profess to believe that the same advance is 
certain to be felt in lumber prices. for no yards are over- 
stocked, and it is nointed out that an advance consistent 
with increases in other commercial items will in time be felt. 

During the last week orders from wagon makers has served 
to bring about a steady movement in hickory and the volume 
of business has produced a most wholesome effect unon the 
market. Satisfactory prices are being obtained for this stock, 
which has easily been the feature of the week. 

No change has occurred in the oaks, while walnut is nor- 
mal and ash and poplar are moving in fair volume. Furni- 
ture factories continue inquiry for walnut, for substitution 
purposes. 

But_ little effort is being made to secure export business, 
for while foreign operators are willing to assume the ex- 
cessive ocean rates, they have sought to make up the differ- 
ence by seeking stock at a reduction in prices. For this 


reason but small attention has been paid to inquiries from 
this source. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Aug. 30.—Demand for lumber for 
new building projects was not quite so active last week as 
it was the week before, but the trade renorts a steady, if 
not increasing demand for lumber for revair work. Estimat- 
ing for fall work is very active. and the trade expects the 
season to he brought to a close with the development of much 
profitable business. 

Hardly without excention the retailers in Indianapolis 
are of the ovirion that their sales for the year will surpass 
their expectations. Signs of a strong demand at the begin- 
ning of the vear were net taken as an indication that the 
demand would be strong for the entire season. With an un- 
usual amount of estimating under way at the present time 
the Success of the entire season is practically assured. 

While there has been slight price increases all along the 
line the trade believes that sales have not been adverselv 

- affected on this account. Renorts continue to indicate that 
business with the farm trade is steadily improving. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


: LITTLE Rock, ArK., Aug. 26.—Two drainage districts 
in Crittenden County will expend $360,000 in draining 
40,000 acres, the greater portion of which is heavily tim- 
bered. In district No. 3 $230.000 will be spent in building 
sixtv miles of ditch and district No. 8, in the eastern part 
of the county. will expend $130.000 for forty miles of ditch- 
ing. This will render the timber easily accessible to mill 
owners. 

The Pekin Cooperage Company. of Benton, will have all 
the machinery installed and the plant in overation by Sep- 
tember 1. The plant will have a capacity of 1,000 tight bar- 
rels a day and will take the staves of a number of companies 
in the vicinity. C 

Reports from Blytheville indicate that the demand for 
logs is increasing and all the farmers find profitable employ- 
ment in hauling to the mills. as it is said that the demand 
is greater than the supply and that the price is better than 
‘it a eee for vears. 

es ed laborers in the finishing department of the 
H. D. Alfrey Heading Mill went on strike August 21 after 
the company submitted a contract to the men which was de- 
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Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
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Get our prices today. 
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We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
DAILY CAPACITY 100,0CO FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 











Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. 
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Caryville, Florida 
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Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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will be satisfied 
and maintained 


Your Trade 


Virgin aad leit Sottbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization 
is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 














We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’1 Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’’ 














Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE) 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., fone va. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvGH CorRY, Pres. 


LuRRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HvGH Corry, JR., Treas. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 

ANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 

students or professional foresters, and somewhat 

over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 

even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 

ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 

the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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clared objectionables Until the matter is adjusted it is 
probable that the other departments will be closed. 

‘. L. Meskimen, of Berryville, cut the first logs from the 
virgin tract of timber recently purchased by A. L. Hanby. 
The first log scaled 2,700 feet and would have produced lum- 
ber 3 feet in width had the mill been equipped to handle 
boards of this size. The annular rings showed the tree to be 
more than 300 years old. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 


GraNnp Rapips, Micu., Aug. 29.—Grand Rapids lumber- 
men are taking great interest in the action of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Commerce which has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an appeal from the new 
schedule of freight tariffs recently issued by the transconti- 
nental railroads serving Pacific coast points in which ad- 
vances are made affecting carload and less than carload lots, 

The threatened car shortage is also engaging the atten- 
tion of the lumbermen and the association and in co- 
operation with the Federal commission it is bringing to the 
attention of the shippers and carriers the necessity for close 
supervision of the methods of loading, unloading and moving 
of cars so as to secure the fullest possible use of available 
equipment. 

In a town which at one time produced a great amount 
of pine, a carload of southern pine, which has just arrived 
to rebuild the city docks at Grand Haven, Mich., is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. The.timbers are 12 by 12 
and 45 feet long and almost without knots or checks. They 
are cut from forests in Louisiana and shipped to Grand 
Haven from the Robinson Lumber Company, of New Or- 


—— 


Railroad Commission will consider a proposition to adopt an 
amendment to rule 7 of the car service and demurrage rules 
that may give some relief from trouble caused by tie use 
of cars for warehouse purposes and help the car sg) ortage 
situation. The proposed amendment provides that after the 
expiration of the free time allowed, a charge of $1 per car g 
day or fraction of day will be made until the car is released 
except during the months of October-March, inclusive, when 
po charge shall be $2 a day after the expiration of the free 
ime. 

A severe wind storm recently damaged buildings of the 
Alexandria Lumber Company at Pineville, La., partiy wn- 
roofing the rough and dressed lumber sheds and taking off 
part of the roof of the main sawmill. 

About sixty-five Louisiana farmers, dairymen, newspaper 
men and other citizens are aboard an agricultural obserya- 
tion train touring several northern States, including Wis. 
consin, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, for the purpose of 
gathering pointers to be used in greater upbuilding of 
farming, dairying and other interests in Louisiana. socere- 
tary J. E. Howe, of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, 
is in the party, distributing literature about the resources 
and opportunities of this section. 

The rates ordered under ruling of the Interstate Comierce 
Commission in the Shreveport-Texas rate case will take 
effect not later than November 1, 1916, and the tariffs must 
be issued a month earlier. Traffic Manager G. T. Atkins, of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, announces that carriers in 
Texas, where he recently visited, are busy preparing the 
tariffs. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s order re- 
moves discriminatory rates on Texas roads against Shreve- 
port and other Louisiana territory and will prove of vast 
— to Louisiana shippers, including those of the lumber 
trade. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 

New Or.eans, La., Aug. 28.—Complaints of car sup- 
ply are growing in volume and vehemence, and while 
some of the reports to the effect that mills here and there 
already are reaching the point where they are considering 
closedowns unless cars can be secured probably are grossly 
exaggerated, there seems no reason to doubt the imminence 
of a serious car famine. A ranking officer of one of the big 
systems here, while discussing the situation last week, ad- 
mitted that the congestion in the East and the heavy demand 
for equipment for export loading are making things in this 
territory “very difficult.” “Our company,” he added, ‘‘is 
endeavoring to impress consignees and consignors alike with 
the importance of keeping the routing open on traffic going 
beyond jurisdictions at which it leaves our rails. Control of 
the routing enables us to secure the maximum number of 
empty cars from our connections. Our ability to secure these 
cars to supply their needs will be greatly curtailed if the 
routing is not specified in the bills of lading. Also, we are 
urging shippers to conform to the following rules: First, 
prompt loading and unloading of cars; second, to avoid using 
cars for storage purposes; third, furnishing as promptly as 
possible of instructions covering the disposition of cars 
upon which reconsignment is required; fourth, the loading 
of cars as heavily as possible. We feel that, as the shipping 
public has felt the result of car shortage so keenly in past 
seasons, they will be willing to coéperate with us in bringing 
about the best results possible under existing conditions.” 

As another step urged by the carriers to relieve the same 
situation, the suggestion of increased demurrage during the 
busy months has again been submitted to the Louisiana Rail- 
road Commission. This was proposed last spring, but no ac- 
tion followed. Last week, however, the State commission 
gave notice that a hearing on the matter would be given on 
September 14 next. The specific proposal is that demurrage, 
during certain months of the year, should be increased from 
$1 to $2. 

The drift of negro labor to the North is said to be giving 
concern to some of the sawmills and other employers of un- 
skilled labor in Louisiana. he ‘‘war-bride” industries, pay- 
ing fancy wages and drawing white labor from other employ- 
ments North, together with the stoppage of immigration, are 
held responsible. The local association of commerce recently 
received a letter from a prominent Louisiana lumberman sug- 
gesting that some steps be taken to check the outflow. It 
is argued that the negroes drawn to the North by the tempt- 
ing offers of labor agents will find their northern occupations 
gone the moment other labor is available and will drift back 
to the South to find their old jobs filled and become a problem 
and a menace to southern communities. Enactment of dras- 
tic legislation for the regulation of “foreign” labor agents has 
been tentatively proposed. 

James P. Freret, Vicegerent for the southern Louisiana dis- 
trict, is actively at work to organize a big delegation to repre- 
sent the District Hoo-Hoo at the Memphis convention of the 
followers of the Great Black Cat. Some days ago Mr. Freret 
addressed a circular letter to the members of the order, call- 
ing their attention to the convention’s approach and urging 
the attendance of all who can get away, with the idea of 
chartering special Pullmans for the southern Louisiana dele- 
gation. He has called a meeting of New Orleans Hoo-Hoo for 
next Saturday to consider the matter further and whip the 
ns of the proposed expedition to Memphis into definite 
shape. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 28.—Shortage of cars is still 
the feature of the yellow pine situation and some mills 
are finding it necessary to curtail operations because of 
searcity of cars. One of the heaviest losses on account of the 
shortage is reported from Texarkana, to the effect that the 
Buchanan Lumber Company has found it necessary tempo- 
rarily to withdraw from the market because of inability to 
get sufficient box cars to make shipments. The report said 
that for ten days the company had been withdrawn from the 
market, and that other large companies are confronted with 
a similar situation. It requires an average of 100 cars daily, 
during normal times, for the shipment of lumber from the 
Buchanan mills, amounting to 2,000,000 feet of high class 
lumber daily. Railroads are urging shippers and consignees 
to load and unload promptly, and the railroads are also being 
urged to take all possible steps to avoid delay in handling 
cars. There is no relief in sight at this time, however, and 
the shortage is quite vexing. 

All other conditions except car shortage are encouraging 
and lumber operators are optimistic over the market. De- 
mand is steadily improving and prices are firm, with a num- 
ber of increases. General stocks have taken on 50 cents 
during the last week, and for flooring an advance of $1 over 
a week ago is announced. Flooring is in great demand. New 
lists will be issued in a few days, and although no very 
heavy advances are expected general stiffening is almost 
certain to be shown. 

Despite the car shortage one company here has established 
a new record for shipments. The total up to August 28 
showed 227 cars shipped this month, which is one car more 
than the company ever before shipped in a single month. 

Mills are still curtailing production, and it is understood 
that they intend to continue the curtailment of cut until im- 
provement justifies a resumption of better time. 

An extension six miles long is being built by the Alexan- 
dria & Western Railway Company into a timber belt owned 
by the Long Pine Lumber Company, and it is planned for the 
road, operating out of Alexandria, La., to be finally extended 
to Leesville, La. 

At a hearing September 13 and 14 the Louisiana State 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29.—The lumber trade here may 
be considered as having adopted a policy of watchful 
waiting. The impending great railroad strike has had a 
stimulating effect in one direction. Some have doubtless 
been moved to make purchases as a safeguard against im- 
pending conditions, but in the other direction the threatening 
conditions have had a very depressing influence on trade. 

The local dealers say that trade is good. The city is doing 
much more building than was done at this time last year, 
but authorities say it is not doing half as much as it should 
be doing. The planing mills report that business in their 
line continues good, which is an agreeable state for them, as 
business has been bad for a long time. 

The discussion of the transit car question is becdming 
rather heated here. The wholesalers and the representatives 
of the small mills insist that the sale of cars in transit is 
really a small matter in its relation to the total volume of 
ears shipped and are not of sufficient volume really to affect 
the situation. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—A drop of 20 degrees 
in the temperature and showers that were general over 
the larger part of Kansas and Missouri freshened up 
business considerably last week. While the rains came too 
late to be of benefit to very much of the corn they will aid 
greatly in saving the forage crops and also they will em- 
phasize among the farmers the importance of silos, the build- 
ing of which slumped a little after the rainy season last 
year, which resulted in a large amount of forage feed of all 
kinds. Much silage is being put up. The bank clearings for 
Kansas and for Kansas City continue to break records, so 
the business generally must be thriving. At present the 
farmers and stockmen are getting unusually high prices for 
everything they have to sell. 

August has been a very good month from the standpoint 
of the manufacturer and wholesaler of lumber. Trade in the 
first two months of the summer was comparatively light, but 
it has developed very strongly the last thirty days, and the 
big concerns are getting more orders than they can get cars 
to ship. Some of them report stocks broken already and 
it is becoming rather difficult to place some badly mixed 
orders and most of the orders are of that nature at present. 
There has been a very steady trend to prices in all the woods 
since the first of this month and manufacturers show no 
eagerness to get business, as their stocks are not large. 








SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Aug. 28.—The demand for lumber is 
very strong and the only obstacle is the critical car short- 
age situation. Local manufacturers declared today that 
they had secured orders for more lumber than they can get 
cars to handle. With the strong demand has come better 
prices, and the market outlook seems much brighter from 


‘every standpoint. 


All of the orders received, with a very few exceptions, 
have been for yard stocks, showing. that the retailers are 
expecting a good fall business. A few small railroad orders 
have been placed. 

For some reason the Beaumont Lumber Company has been 
very fortunate in securing cars and largely because of this 
fact this company has secured another Government order 
amounting to 800,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, mostly 
boards. The last shipment of the 1,000,000-foot order re- 
ceived by this company a month or so ago left Beaumont 
last week for El Paso, and the first shipment of the new 
order left Saturday. All of this Government material is 
being used in army camps near El Paso and at other points 
along the Mexican border. This last order was secured by 
Ben S. Woodhead, president of the company, who has been 
at El Paso for several weeks. 


ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 28.—Practically no change in mar- 
ket conditions has been noted during the last week. The 
volume of inquiry remains about the same, with no 
marked stiffening in prices. On the other hand, there is no 
indication of weakening. 

Commenting on the extraordinary development in this port 
since his last visit here—just a year ago—Major E. H. 
Schulz, of New Orleans, engineer officer for the southern 
district of Louisiana, was highly complimentary to Orange. 
“You have a real ag here,” he said. “Your ¢itizens may 
well feel proud of its development.” Major Schulz was here 
to make inspection of the western end of the Intercoastal 
Canal and was the guest of General Manager Farwell, of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, on a brief tour of other 
local waterways. 

The Mexican steamship Sinaloa, Captain A. de Zalduando, 
arrived in port Sunday afternoon and is loading a cargo of 
approximately 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Havana, Cuba, at 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company’s terminals. 

The schooner Roseway is loading with lumber for Havana. 
About one-half of its cargo came in from outside mills and 
has been stowed. The remainder is being supplied by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 
Houston, Tex., Aug. 30.—Little change is noted in the 
yellow pine market, but nearly all the lumber people are 
unanimous in the belief that there will be a marked im- 
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provement shown beginning next month. The retail dealers 
especially have: expressed this opinion, which is based gener- 
ily on excellent crop conditions and the high price of cotton. 
Reports are that the market is growing stronger and that 
prices are stiffening on everything, both on common stock 
as well as the better grades. Sawn timbers seem to be in 
pig demand, while all dimension stock is showing activity. 
The last big order of material for the army, consisting of 
2,000,000 feet, went to the Pickering Lumber Company and 
the Beaumont Lumber Company. 

Allowance for material to repair and reconstrugt camps 
along the border which were damaged by the storm has been 
made by the Government, an appropriation of $500 having 
been set aside for each State. The damage was very slight 
and will not require much additional material. 

Income from operation of railroads in Texas for the fiscal 
year ended June 80, 1916, increased 26.48 percent over the 
previous year, aecording to a comparative statement issued 
py the railroad commission. The total income was $26,193,- 
620, an increase of $5,483,484. Total operating revenue for 
the fiscal year was $111,727,536, an increase of $6,421,642, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BaLTrmMorE, Mp., Aug. 28.—The Pennsylvania Failroad 
Company has revised its freight rates to Baltimore and 
the tariff schedule has been issued, the new rates to go 
into effect September 20. Under the limited application of 
delivery the change means a great saving to the merchants 
and manufacturers of this city, among them the members of 
the lumber trade. 

Less encouraging is an increase in the lumber rates an- 
nounced by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad recently. The 
increase aitects all shipments from points along the line of 
the Chesapeake & Obio to Washington, and presumably will 
also apply to shipments made by way of the national capital 
to points north. The increase is the second within eightecn 
months and makes the new rate just 50 percent higher than 
the one in force at the beginning of 1915 was. 

There is apparently no material change in the strike of the 
boxmakers of Baltimore. Practically all of the plants af- 
fected, as far as can be learned, are still more or less crip- 
pled by the strike and operations at the different plants are 
interfered with, The manufacturers say that they will never 
recognize the newly formed union, being det-tmined to man- 
age their business free from outside interference. They ex- 
press a willingness to treat with their employees individual'y 
or as a body in regard to redress for any grievances they 
may have, but assert that they can not v “gag 4 turn over 
control of their business to men who are not in their employ 
and whose sole aim is to make trouble. The strikers, on the 
other hand, maintain that they will not return to work un- 
less the manufacturers deal with them as a union, the other 
demands being secondary. 


~ 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFotk, Va., Aug. 26.—Last week the North Caro- 
lina pine market showed a little more activity in sales and 
for that reason some of the manufacturers feel more. 
hopeful over the situation. Demand during the week was 
general in character, taking in both the better and lowcr 
grades of rough lumber and practically all the items of 
dressed stock. The better grades on what little stock was 
sold appear just as strong along price lines as they have been 
at any other time this month, although the market is a little 
disrupted by a few mills evidently not knowing what their 
lumber is worth or which are disposed to cut prices in order 
to move out stock. 

In 4/4 edge box lumber sales of from 100,000 to 400,000 
feet each were more frequent and prices are being firmly 
upheld by most of the larger operations. Demand for 4/4 
edge culls is developing well and prices are closer together 
probably than on any other item on the list. The trend of 
prices is upward and the difference between edge box and 
culls, should the demand continue brisk, will be very slight. 

The competition most keenly felt by the kiln-dried mills is 
from the air-dried operations and as August has not been 
avery wet month the air-dried people have been greatly bene- 
fited, although they are having a hard time to move stock 
even at reduced prices. The larger air-dried operations are 
following the plan of their kiln-drying brothers and either 
curtailing productien or stopping operations altogether. 























SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 29.—Export business is picking 
up, and there is a feeling of confidence in shipping cir- 
cles that the year as a. whole is going to be unusually 
good. It is expected that there. will be a ‘healthy export 
demand from English, French, Italian, Swedish, Scandinavian 
and other ype ports, and New York and other centers 
of trade are already making ready for the expected increase. 
A reasonably good demand for lumber prevails, and the 
ls in the district are working at normal capacity to meet 

The railroads are again coming into the market for 
cross ties, Several large shipments having gone out recently 
from southern ports. 

A number of new mills of unusual size and capacity are 
now beginning operations, which also opens up large areas of 
timber that previously had been closed to the market. Inter- 
est in timber properties is unusually good. A number of 
trades have been reported in recent weeks and there are 
still others rr 

Prices are satisfactory. It is expected that there will be 
= increase in price with the reopening of the foreign mar- 

et. he belief is current in lumber circles that there will be 
a vigorous demand for American lumber for war purposes, 
even if trading through regular channels remains closed. 

a Zimmerman Manufacturing Company, Jackson, Ala., is in- 
ns its dry kiln capacity and now has under construc- 
lon two kilns 20x104, with capacity of 30,000 feet a day. 


The kilns are being built by L. M 
Jacksonville, Fla, g y oore Dry Kiln Company, 


mi 
it. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


‘ JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 26.—A rather sensational 
mprovement in dressed lumber characterizes this week’s 
market. For the last two or three weeks planing mill 
oe as been showing improvement, but last week the de- 
Th ‘ppears to have rather overreached the mill supply. 
ratio, ‘mension market is improving, but not in the same 
in ‘s has the dressed market. Many inquiries are coming 
tet there are well defined evidences of improvement in 
rail . fhe mills that are so situated that they can make all 


ee pment are having the better of it just now, as the call 
water ther is for quick delivery and the_ uncertainties of 
water haulage are still too marked to mike bookings for 
. ole livery. As a whole the mills in this territory have 
Ther ‘ir assortment of sizes. 
large “ 8re reports of improved building conditions in the 
Stock ‘arkets and Jumber. prices are advancing steadily. 
itis on retail yards are having a heavy call. The belief 


serion: ‘mong the local shippers that there is bound to be a 
againct car famine and the milis are cautioned to guard 
Malice oe more orders than they can safely guarantee 





: ‘ms-Brownell Planing Mill Company, Asheville, N. C., 

for esic eae its capacity and is now building a large kiln, 

new ‘kil, hardwoods. of the Moore Moist Air Type. The 
'n will be completed the middle of September. 


1 





IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM’ THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The lumber demand con- 
tinues on the same basis as last month. Prices are 
stronger and there is every indication of still higher 
quotations next month. Notwithstanding this, yards and 
consumers are holding off as long as possible, except some 
of the more far-sighted retailers who have reached the con- 
clusion that the ebb of the market has passed and that mill 
conditions and curtailed operations warrant the higher prices 
that wholesalers are asking. Stocks at mill points are large, 
but visitors returning from the South say that the larger 
mills have curtailed to such an extent that another few 
weeks will see an entirely different condition than prevailed 
a month ago. 

Among the Canadian wholesalers especially there is a de- 
cided inclination to hold stocks for higher prices, which are 
bound to prevail within a few weeks. There never has been 
a time when lath were so scarce and so high priced as today, 
so far as most of the larger mills in Canada are concerned. 
Several mills actually have closed down for the season and 
there is no doubt but that a few weeks will see a decided 
shortage of Canadian white pine and spruce, This situation 
has been noted by retailers who are trying to place some 
desirable orders, but there is no hurry to accept this business 
even at today’s prices. In fact, some wholesalers have prac- 
tically ceased offering their supplies. 

From a builder’s standpoint the market has been quiet. 
New building plans have come out slowly, but some work 
that has been held up because of the high prices is expected 
to be placed shortly because buyers are gradually becoming 
reconciled to war quotations. Last month there were reasons 
for believing that the crest of higher prices had been reached, 
but from new contracts placed in the last few weeks for 
munitions and other war supplies it is not likely that any 
recession in prices for this class of material can be reported 
for several months, and builders who have been holding off 
as Mer as they could are therefore beginning to appreciate 
that if their work is to get under way at all it must be 
started preneny- 

— A, cLean, son of Donald McLean, one of the 
organizers of the white pine lumber firm of McLean Bros., 
North Tonawanda, has joined the selling force of the North- 
ern Lumber Company, New York City, -succeeding T. G. 
Abbott, who has represented the company in northern New 
Jersey and suburban New York for eleven years. Mr. Abbott 
is leaving the lumber business to enter the dry goods business 
at Boston. Mr. McLean has had valuable experience in the 
lumber ous at North Tonawanda and also at the plant of 
the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, Charleston, S. C., the 
output of which is handled by the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORE 

BurFraLo, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Shingle shippers are dis- 
turbed by the report that the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, which brings the red cedar supply down from 
Duluth as deckloads. is going to shut off all receipts early in 
September. It is also stated that the line did accept only 
ten carload lots for a single steamer during August, which 
may account for the small receipts lately. ‘These shingles 
can be brought in all-rail and will have to be if they run 
short, but this will hurt the trade, because the extra freight 
is about 13 cents a thousand, and it has for a long time 
seemed almost impossible to raise the price of shingles in any 
way. The quotations are too often “dull and lower,’ on 
account of the heavy supply. This market is a big distribut- 
ing center for shingles and needs a large stock on hand at the 
closing of the lakes. During the last week the shingle re- 
— were 14,690,000, or not more than half as much as in 
a fairly busy week. 

Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 739,000 feet. 
Two cargoes came in as follows: Steamer Tempest, 375,000 
feet for Hurd Bros.; schooner D. L. Filer, 364,000 feet for 
the H. T. Kerr Lumber Company. 

Building permits for the last week numbered 102, with 
thirty-two wooden dwellings. The total costs were in line 
with the unusually large records made here for a number of 
weeks and amounted to $479,000. The largest permit was to 
the Schoellkopf Analine & Chemical Works, which will build 
a warehouse at a cost of $202,700. August permits will no 
doubt exceed the figures of a year ago. 

Edward T. Betts, the Pacific coast representative of C, M. 
Betts & Co., has been at the local office of the company, 
having about recovered from his injuries sustained in a fall 
several months ago. ’ 

The announcement printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to the effect that W. W. Reilley has withdrawn from the firm 
of W. W. Reilley & Bro. is incorrect. He is still carrying 
on a hardwood business here, though his brother, Frank H. 
Reilley, has withdrawn from the firm on account of removal 
to California. 

J..B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business = of several weeks 
to British Columbia, where he looked over large timber Jands 
owned by the company. 


. QUAKER CITY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug: 29.—Optimism continues to 
prevail here. Many retatlers are buying more heavily 
than they were and they all seem anxious to get their 
lumber into their yards as soon as can be. The wholesalers 
are still receiving many inquiries and more are turning to 
orders, even at the advanced prices. The yanés are not 
much busier than they have been, but they all seem to fecl 
that they will be as the season advances and want to be pre- 
pared for increased business. The larger industrials and 
railroads are buying well, but the actual consumption of 
lumber is held back somewhat by the scarcity of labor, 
which has become a serious matter in some lines and one 
that must be considered in all. With high wages being of- 
fered for’ men without experience the munition factories are 
drawing from all lines of trade and there are not enough 
men available to take their places. Material costs are satis- 
factory to builders in general and if it were not for the un- 
certainty of the labor market there would be much building 
done here this-fall. General business is reported average or 
better and mest manufacturers have more orders for future 
ere than they usually have at this time of the year. 
Financial conditions are good and collections are fair. 

The hardwoods continue in good demand, the most recent 
feature of the market being the strong demand for hardwood 
flooring. Plain and quartered whtte and red oak, basswood, 
ash and maple sell freely at firm prices. Low grade chest- 
nut and gum are reported as stronger. Birch, beech, cherry 
and ogres ew f hold their former pesitions. White pine is 
active and prices are firm, with a continued shortage in the 
barn grades and under. Spruee is very firm again. Hem- 
lock is active and prices are firm. Yellow pine is still firmer 
in tone and more concerns have advanced prices. North 
Carolina pine is steady at the recent gains, with no further 
general increase in price reported during the week. Edge 
box is especially in demand, but sizes are active, and roofers 
are reported easier to sell at the higher prices. 

The rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange are being entirely 
renovated and refurnished and will have renewed their youth 
in time for the first fall meeting of the exchange on Sep- 
tember 7. 

Wilmington, Del., with its wonderful industrial activity, 
already has had a good building boom, but there still is a 
scarcity of houses and a company has been formed to build 
500 houses in South Wilmington. 





The lumber barge Dr. Brooks, recently launched here for 
J. J. McNally, has been sold by him to the Cia-de-Maderg 
Company, of Antilla, Cuba, to which port it will carry lumber 
from the United States, 675,000 feet at a trip. 


— oon 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 

CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Aug. 28.—The lumber trade in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory has been rather 
active during the last week. Buying by retailers is 
slightly more active and the tone is generally good. Pros- 
pects for the future are said to be bright, 

In hardwood circles trade is about equally divided between 
factory demand and yard orders. Factories making furni- 
ture, vehicles and implements are good customers. Box fac- 
tories are also in the market for materials. Retailers are 
buying only what they need for the present, being unwilling 
to accumulate stocks. Retailers’ stocks are not large and 
they are gradually being reduced for the winter season. Yel- 
low pine is rather quiet, as has been the case for some time. 
Buying is slow, as dealers believe a decline is due soon, 
Prices show a tendency to advance in the face of a stronger 
tone. Transit cars are rather numerous on the local market. 
Car shortage is interfering with shipments. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods both from retailers and 
factories. The latter is probably the best feature of the 
market. Prices are firm and inclined to advance. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash reports a fairly 
good demand with prices strong. Available stocks are not 
very large. ‘ 
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Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 
Dover Lumber Co., 


EasTern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY Dover, Ida. 


208 So. LaSatce St., CHicaao, Iii. 
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GEORGE E. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old National Bank Bl ig., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
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That Door Has 
Won Its Place 
On Merit 


and merit is what counts 
today in the selling of lum- 
er and doors. The grain, 
color and softness of texture 
so nearly resembles that of 
Minnesota White Pinefthat 
‘ou can't tell the difference 
 eadiacesh them. Our 


Good 
Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


will not check or warp and are susceptible to paint, stain, varnish 
or white enamel finish. Try them next time. 


We also manufacture W. P. K. D. Window 
and Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


3 to Washi Mill Co. 


F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. 

















“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 
Spokane, Washington. 
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_PACIFIC COAST 


There’s Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We’ve simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


**Woco’”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing} Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 






Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - : 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 


ennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


P 
W.C. ASHENFELTER, - ~~ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, 
- 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Chicago Representative, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill a 


Reliable Lumber 


is that which bears the trade 
of its manufacturer. 


H. S. OSGOOD, 








q W. S. NURENBURG, 










For reliable 
Quality and Grades insist on having 
thing trade mark. 


Eees - ERIC 
ij 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, Was. 


It appears on all our 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


We Specialize in Straight or Mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. =PWERETT. WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


Vertical 
Grain 





RITE- RED CEDAR 
GRADE SHINGLES 


Rite-Grade is our specialty. Send us your orders. Prompt 
Shipment. Always ready for Rite-Grade orders 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE CO. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 





TRADE 








RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Rite-Grade Perfects, properly dried, full thick- 
ness, strictly clear, vertical grain, our specialty. 


ALOHA LUMBER CO., aLona,wasu. 














1303 Old National Bank Bidg., 


Chas. A. Weiss, 


SPOKANE, - WASH. 
he Idaho White and . 
Grades Western P, ine asec 











Has a hundred poems that have 


LIN FOREST LAND. 2:3 tunéred porms that have 
ice, postpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition, 
Axverican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Addison Stillwell, of the Stillwell Lumber Company, 
McCormick Building, Chicago, returned to Chicago 
Tuesday, after having spent several days at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis. 


Jack Orr, sales representative of the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Company, Big Bay, Mich., spent a 
part of the week in Chicago while on a selling trip in 
this territory. 


L. B. Moses, of the Kettle River Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., which specializes in the paving 
block business, was in Chicago a few days during the 
week on business. 


D. G. Collins, of Madison, Wis., sales representative 
for the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company of Odanah, 
Wis., visited with several local lumbermen while in 
Chieago Tuesday. 


John L. Von Allen, a well known box shook lum- 
berman of Omaha, Neb., while in Chicago early in the 
week stated that the box shook business has been very 
good for several weeks. 


Harvey D. Welch, Chicago representative of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
and his family are expected to return Sunday from 
Moravia, N. Y., where a month’s vacation has been 
spent. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ -Association 
Interinsuranece Exchange recently adjusted for $8,963 
its portion of an $80,000 loss by the Little River Lum- 
ber Company’s mills, kilns and other buildings at 
Townsend, Tenn. 


F. D. Moon, sales representative of the Rust-Owen 
Lumber Company, Drummond, Wis., while in Chicago, 
ealling on the trade, stated that his company had found 
business to be good but that it was having more or less 
trouble in getting enough labor. 


Perley Lowe, head of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, 
who has been spending most of the summer at Green 
Lake, Wis., returned last Monday for a short stay, 
following a few days spent at the office of the com- 
pany in the McCormick Building. 


H. E. Fuller, assistant seeretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, is back at his desk, following 
a two weeks’ vacation. He returned brown as a berry 
and looking fit to handle any Herculean task that 
association matters might impose upon him. 


M. F. Coe, sales representative of the Hatten Lum- 
ber Company, New London, Wis., stopped off in Chi- 
cago Wednesday from a selling trip covering Michigan 
points. He stated that considerable buying was being 
done in Michigan and that he had obtained some nice 
orders. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, South Bend, 
Tnd., was in Chicago Wednesday, conferring with F. B. 
MeMullen, of the MeMullen-Powell Lumber Company, 
Lumber Exchange Building, in which he is also inter- 
ested. 


Looking for ‘‘strikes’’ instead of being hopeful that 
that there be none, F. F. Fish, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and Mrs. Fish left 
Wednesday evening for Hayward, Wis., where three 
weeks will be spent angling for bass and muskies in 
the northern Wisconsin lake region. 


T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., while in Chicago recently talked 
over the hardwood situation with several of the local 
lumbermen and declared that he thought that fall 
business, barring any general trade eruptions, such as 
a general railroad strike, would prove to be good. 


Fred H. Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber 
Company, Chicago, expected to return late in the 
week from Liverpool, Nova Scotia, where he went 
two weeks ago ‘to spend his vacation. Liverpool is his 
birthplace. Mrs. Burnaby, who has been there and at 
other Nova Scotia points for several weeks, expected to 
return with him. 


Henry C. Walker, who selis sash and doors for the 
Standard Lumber Company, of Sonora, Cal., in terri- 
tory. east of the Mississippi River, with headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio, was in Chicago Monday. While 
here he stated that business had been good and that 
the company reports from Sonora that it is well sold 
up on stock. 


L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago manager for the Landeck 
Lumber Company, who with Mrs. Pomeroy spent a 
two weeks’ vacation at Sodus, Mich., is again back 
at his office in the Marquette Building. Mr. Pomeroy 
thoroughly enjoyed his vacation and stated that most 
of his time was devoted to playing golf on a fine 
nine-hole course located at Sodus. 


Henry M. Stack, of the Stack Lumber Company, 
Masonville, Mich., stopped off in Chicago Tuesday, en 
route to Indianapolis. He said that the mill of the 
company was kept fairly busy, although it was ex- 
periencing trouble in getting sufficient men. The com- 
pany now is shipping out an average of 2,000,000 feet 
of hemlock and hardwoods each month, he stated. 


Frank B. Stockwell, who since the opening in Chi- 
eargo of the warehouse of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany of Illinois, 3612 South Morgan Street, has been 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 


an office man for the company, is now on } 


selling lumber. He is selling in the sam ae 
formerly covered by George L. Stevens, who - cently 
resigned to join the sales force of the Whit» Star 
Lumber Company in Chicago. 

Among the Memphian lumbermen who hive been 
recent trade visitors in Chicago were F. B. Robertson 


manager of the lumber department of the A derson- 
Tully Company; Charles B. Dudley, of the Dudley 
Lumber Company, and F. T. Dooley, of the BF, 7 
Dooley Lumber Company. Mrs. Dooley, who ‘as heen 
visiting in Chicago for some time, returned to 
Memphis with Mr. Dooley late in the week. 


F, A. McDonald, of the traffic department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., stopped 
off in Chicago during the latter part of the week, en 
route home from a vacation spent at eastern points 
Mr. McDonald stated that the general opinion prevail- 
ing in the East was that a railroad strike was inevi- 
table and that he expected to return to Kansas City 
Sunday night, before walking was made a necessity 
rather than an outdoor diversion. ‘ 


Charles A. Kinzel, manager of the Kinzel Lumber 
Company, Merrill, Wis., while in Chicago Thursday 
stated that his company was feeling the shortage of 
logs to manufacture on account of its inability to put 
in more logs during the winter and later on account 
of the heavy snows and the heavy rains in June. He 
stated that although business had been rather quiet 
within recent weeks Wisconsin lumbermen are hopeful 
for much improved conditions, barring the threatened 
railroad strike. 


To correct a misapprehension about his vote, State 
Senator John A. Lyle, of the Eleventh Illinois District, 
has written the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
that he voted favorably upon the Illinois waterway bill 
and also upon the Scanlon house bill 667. In a measure 
the latter bill concerned interinsurance within the State 
and was of much importance to the lumbermen who carry 
insurance upon their plants. The reason Mr. Lyle 
wrote to the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago was 
that reports had been circulated that he had voted 
against both measures. 


John A. McIntosh, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Stuart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga., 
spent part of the week in Chicago en route home from 
Detroit, where he and his family had spent their vaca- 
tion with a daughter. Mr. McIntosh, who is one of 
the directors of the Southern Pine’ Association, was 
well known in the trade here during the early cargo 
days and was connected with the A. R. Beck Lumber 
Company. During his residence here he played a 
prominent part in municipal affairs and at one time 
served as South Town assessor. 


Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson & Palmer Company, Pa- 
ducah, Ky., spent part of the week in Chicago with his son 
Raymond, who has been a patient at the Columbus 
Hospital-on the north side for the last few weeks, a 
victim of inflammatory rheumatism. Mr. Palmer left 


‘Chicago Thursday evening for Traverse City and 





Omena, Mich., where he expects to spend two weeks. . 


The offices of Ferguson & Palmer Company will be 
moved shortly from Paducah to Memphis, Tenn., in 
order that Mr. Palmer may be closer in touch with 
the Mississippi operations of the company. 


D. C. Eecles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the Ore- 
gon Lumber Company, spent Wednesday in Chicago, 
conferring with N. H. Huey, sales agent for the com- 
pany in this territory. Mr. Eccles was on his way 
west from an eastern trip, having spent several days in 
New York and other points. He expected to stop at 
Minneapolis before his return to Odgen. In speaking 
of the business situation he stated that his company 
had found business to be very good during the last 
few weeks and that better prices had been obtained 
for a big volume of orders within the last two or three 
weeks than at any other time this year. 


W. J. (Eddie) Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber 
Company, Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago Monday and 
Tuesday and incidentally his visit did not have any 
thing to do with the taking back with him of golf tro- 
phies offered by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
eago. His trip was taken with the sole intention to 
sell lumber and while here Mr. Foye greeted his many 
friends in the trade. As most local lumbermen know, 
Mr. Foye has at Omaha several trophies that he has 
won during the annual tournament of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago. He is just as 
good a lumbermen as he is a golfer, and while here 
he stated that the yellow pine situation is satisfactory 
and that his company is doing a nice business. 


Clarence Boyle, sr:, of Clarence Boyle (Ine.), Chi 
cago, returned Wednesday from a three weeks’ selling 
trip in Indiana and Michigan territory. He made the 
entire trip by automobile and covered nearly 1,500 
miles without a puncture or an accident of any kind. 
Mr. Boyle stated that he found business ver) good 
and factories generally running to capacity, especially 
the furniture and automobile plants. Most 0! the 
places he visited were preparing to meet the sit vation 
in ease of a railroad strike and the feeling ix quite 
general that the strike is inevitable. On his :etum 
Mr. Boyle found his office established in new quarters 
in 1205 Lumber Exchange, the removal having bee? 
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overseen by Clarence Boyle, jr. The new office has 
double the space of the old one at 1211 Lumber Ex- 
change, 





RESIGNS TO ENTER LUMBER BUSINESS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30.—Albert F. Schmuhl, of 
Michigan City, Ind., has tendered his resignation as 
assistant lumber agent of the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company (Ine.), effective September 1. He will engage 
in the lumber business for himself, becoming sales man- 
ager for the South Texas Lumber Company, of Houston, 
Tex., and the J. W. McWilliams Lumber Company, of 
Mobile, Ala. His office will be at 108 West Michigan 
Street, Michigan City, Ind. He will handle yellow pine 
and hardwoods, making a specialty of railroad and car 
material. He has been connected with the car company 
for the last six years. 





TRADE IS CAUTIONED 


The W. I. MeKee Lumber Company, of Quincy, IIL, 
in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the follow- 
ing to say concerning D. A. Hamilton, who was employed 
by that company for about three months: 

D. A. Hamilton was employed by us for about three 
months, but is no longer in our employ. He has in his pos- 
session our price lists, printed order book, our business 
cards with his name on them. With these in his possession 
it is easy for him to make people think he is working for us. 
Ile has already obtained money by making drafts on us, 
which of course we had to refuse. 


The company believing that attempt: might be made 
to cash more drafts desires that the trade be warned. 


RRR RAR RA 


WELL KNOWN SALES MANAGER CHANGES 
POSITION 


After ten and one-half years of service as sales man- 
ager for Maley & Wertz, of Evansville, Ind., T.. J. 
Christian, of that city, has resigned, the resignation 
taking effect this week. Mr. Christian relinquished his 
place occupied so long to become a stockholder of the 
Wood Mosaic Company, of New Albany, Ind., and he 
will act as sales manager of the lumber and veneer 
department of that concern. He will assume his new 
duties next week. 





ORGANIZE NEW INVESTMENT BANKING 
HOUSE 


Kenneth D. Steere, for two years manager of the 
bond department of John Burnham & Co., and J. A. 
Francoeur, F. W. Hixson, T. L. Findley and R. E. 
Gwathmey, associated with him in that department, 
left that firm August 15 and have organized the 
investment banking house of Steere & Co. with offices 
in Room 1027, the Rookery Building, 209 South La 
Salle Street. All of the members of the new firm 
are familiar with the securities of lumber companies, 
which they have handled in large volume during the 
last several years, and it will be the policy of the new 
firm to handle such securities in the future as a part of 
its general financial business. 





MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY MOVED FROM 
SPOKANE TO MINNEAPOLIS 


The general offices of the Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, handling the sales of eight mills manu: 
facturing Idaho white pine lumber, are this week being 
moved to the McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
where John M. Richards, the manager of the company, 
will hereafter make his headquarters, By having his 


headquarters moved from Spokane to Minneapolis, Mr. - 





JOHN M. RICHARDS, OF MINNEAPOLIS; 
Manager of Idaho White Pine Agency 


Richards feels that he can keep in closer touch with con- 
ditions in the Inland Empire and still be in close com- 
munication with the selling territory. 

. G. Keizer, the assistant manager, is located in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he is in close touch with the eastern 
sales conditions, In addition the company maintains 
Sales offices in Chicago, and its western office in the Old 
National Bank Building, Spokane. 

he mills selling through the Idaho White Pine Manu- 


facturers’ Agency, include the Boise Payette Lumber 
Company, Boise, Ida.; the Bonners Ferry Lumber Com- 
pany, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; the Dover Lumber Company, 
Dover, Ida.; the Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, 
Ida.; the McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. ; 
the Milwaukee Land Company, St. Joe, Ida.; Potlatch 
Lumber Company, Potlatch and Elk River, Ida., and the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
These are all strong and substantial manufacturers of 
Idaho white and western pine lumber. The agency this 
year has enjoyed a very good business, and its future is 
bright. 





CONFERENCE ON STANDARDIZING WOOD 
PRESERVATIVES 


A subcommittee of the committee on wood preserva- 
tion of the American Wood Preservers’ Association met 
at the Hotel La Salle in Chicago on Tuesday for the 
purpose of standardizing specifications for preserva- 
tives used in the treatment of wood blocks. The sub- 
committee did not meet for the purpose of proposing 
anything new in the way of specifications, but simply 
to standardize specifications that now exist with differ- 
ent associations interested in wood preservation. 
Three members of the. subcommittee were present: 
E. B. Fulks, of Chicago; A. L. Kammera, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and S. R. Church, of New York City. The sub- 
committee will make a report to the main committee 
in a short time. 


NEW RETAIL CONCERN IS FORMED 








Will Control Three Illinois Yards—Experienced Lum- 
bermen the Constituents 


To conduct a retail lumber business at three different 
points in Illinois a new concern has been organized by 
Bert E. Cook, of Chicago, and L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, 
Ill. Mr. Cook, who is sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, of 





BERT E. COOK, OF CHICAGO; 
President L. M. Bayne Lumber Company 


Kansas City, Mo., is president of the new corporation, 
which is to be known as the L. M. Bayne Lumber Com- 
pany, and Mr.-Bayne is secretary and treasurer. The 
headquarters of the company will be at Ottawa and the 
business will be looked after by Mr. Bayne. Mr. Cook 
will remain in his capacity as sales representative of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, which has its Chicago 
office in the Railway Exchange Building. 

One of the yards that have been opened is at Grand 
Ridge, Ill., which is in LaSalle County, eight miles south 
of Ottawa; the other yards were purchased and are lo- 
cated at Strawn, in Livingston County, about sixty miles 
from Ottawa, and a third yard is at Emington, northeast 
of Strawn, about forty miles from Ottawa, and located in 
the same county as Strawn. The Strawn yard was pur- 
chased from Stotlar Bros. and the Emington yard from 
Alee Brown. Grand Ridge is located on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad and Strawn and Emington are 
located on the Wabash Railroad. 

Mr. Bayne, who previously had been in the lumber busi- 
ness at Ottawa, had been operating the Grand Ridge 
business for some months. Both Mr. Cook and Mr. Bayne 
are well known lumbermen and have had wide experience. 
Mr. Cook, who has been traveling in northern Illinois ter- 
ritory for nearly eight years for the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange, got his start in the lumber business in a 
retail yard, having his first taste of lumbering in the yard 
of A. A. Anderson, at Macon, Ill. During recent years 
his selling territory covered northern Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Decatur. A few months ago the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange opened a Chicago office, with 
Mr. Cook in charge. His selling field, in addition to cov- 
ering what is known as the Chicago territory, still includes 
that part of Illinois in which he traveled for so many 
years. 

Mr. Bayne is one of the best known men among Illinois 
retailers and for two years was president of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’. Association, having 
been succeeded in that’ position at the last annual meet- 
ing by P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Il]. Mr. Bayne has also 
been president of the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club 


and for many years has been a leader among business 
men of Ottawa in community development work. 

The alliance of Mr. Cook and Mr, Bayne makes a strong 
team and their many friends in offering congratulations 
not only wish them success but are confident that they will 
attain it. Karl E. McGill, who has been office man for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange since the open- 
ing of the Chicago office, is now out on the selling end, 
having been promoted to representative for the company 





L. M. BAYNE, OTTAWA, ILL. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. M. Bayne Lumber Company 


in northern Indiana territory. Mr. MeGill formerly trav- 
eled for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
in southern territory, having his headquarters at Lake 
Charles, La. 





WILL MOVE TO NEW SITE 


In order to obtain larger storage space Jacob Slim- 
mer, who has had his cypress yard for the last six 
years at 634 West Twenty-second Street, has arranged 
to move to 2247 South Loomis Street. Mr. Slimmer 
said that the removal will not take place for several 
months. The new location will give him about double his 
present yard space. 





OPENS OFFICE IN LUMBER EXCHANGE 
BUILDING 


W. L. Godley, who recently was chosen Chicago 
manager for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has located his headquarters in 
room 807, Lumber Exchange Building. This is the 
first time that the company that he represents has had 
an office in Chicago. 

Mr. Godley is a lumberman of many years’ experi- 
ence, having had his first taste of the game at Dallas, 
Tex., when he went to work in 1896 for the Burton 
Lumber Company, a retail organization. He spent sev- 
eral years at sawmills in east Texas dnd for two 
years traveled for the Trinity County Lumber Com- 
pany in northern Texas. Later, two years were spent 
with his father, R. B. Godley, who conducted the 
wholesale business of the R. B. Godley Lumber Com- 
pany at Dallas. Mr. Godley spent some time as buyer 
for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, with head- 
quarters in Shreveport, La., and in 1905 he joined the 
sales forcés of William Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo., 
and for six years sold lumber for that concern in 
southeastern Kansas, southwestern Missouri and north- 
eastern Oklahoma. In 1911. he changed his sales con- 
nection to the J. M. Bernardin Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo,, and sold for that company in the 
same territory. Early in this year he became con- 
nected with the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company 
and continued to sell lumber in the same territory 
until he became manager of the Chicago office, after 
it was determined to open an office here. Mr. Godley 
has moved his family to Chicago, being located at 
5202 Cornell Avenue. 





TO INVESTIGATE POSSIBILITIES FOR FOREIGN 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


William W. Ewing, who recently was appointed special 
agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and who will conduct an investigation as to the field for 
construction materials in South America and the West 
Indies, has been spending several days in Chicago, inter- 
viewing concerns that might be interested in his investi- 
gation. Mr. Ewing expects to leave for his assignment 
October 1 and before going will visit many of the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. A part: of this week 
was spent at Milwaukee. He expects to be gone one and 
one-half years and will visit all the leading South Amer- 
ican countries and the West Indies. He will visit most 
of the countries that were included in the itinerary of 
Roger E. Simmons, who as special agent for the Gov- 
ernment made a special investigation as to the field for 
lumber exports in South American countries. 

Mr. Ewing’s investigation will include all construction 
materials and machinery, and his reports will no doubt 
prove valuable in outlining the field that lies in the coun- 
tries to be visited for all kinds of construction.equipment 
that can be furnished by manufacturers of the United 
States. While in Chicago he made his headquarters at 
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the local office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Mr. Ewing is well equipped for his assignment, having 
had twenty-seven years’ experience in engineering and 
construction work. Four years were spent in foreign 
countries, most of the time as chief engineer of the Com- 
pania General de Asfatos y Portland, Barcelona, Spain. 
For six years he was engineer of tests in the New York 
Department of Buildings and.was engineer in charge for 
a number of years for some of the largest international 
equipment and construction companies. 

Those who have not been able to confer with Mr. 
Ewing and who are interested in his investigation are 
requested to correspond with him, addressing the corre- 
spondence to the Division of Commercial Agents, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 





VETERAN LUMBERMAN PLEASANTLY SUR- 
PRISED 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30.—David Geiger, of Colum- 
bia City, Ind., who is associated with Fred Morsches as 
a member of the S. J. Peabody Lumber Company of that 
city, last Thursday celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, 
when friends and business associates surprised him at 
his home by bringing well filled baskets and many birth- 
day gifts. On a pretext of wanting to talk over some 
urgent business matters, Mr. Morsches induced Mr. Geiger 
to take an automobile ride with him, and when they re- 
turned to the aged lumberman’s home a large crowd of 
guests had arrived. S. J. Peabody, head of the lumber 
company of that name, presented Mr. Geiger with a hand- 
some gold headed cane. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From August 24 to August 28, inclusive, ten vessels 
brought 4,939,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—950,000 feet—was 
earried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Superior, 
Wis. The next largest cargo—738,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer Kalkaska, from Port Arthur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

August 24-—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
500,000 feet; steamer Louis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 345,000 
feet; schooner Deltu, Marinette, Wis., 275,000 feet. 

August 26—Steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., 403,000 feet ; 
steamer 7’. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 475,000 feet ; steamer 
Sidney O. Neff, Boyne City, Mich., 251,000 feet; steamer 
Herman H. Hettler, Superior, Wis., 950,000 feet. 

August 28—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
342,000 feet; schooner Robert L. Fryer, Port Arthur, Ont., 
660,000 feet; steamer Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 738,000 
feet. 
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Our facilities for making prompt shipments 
of all orders are unexcelled. A trial order 
will prove it. 

Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers—Merchants — Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 
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NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 














CHAS. H. DITEWIG, HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Illinois. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—This continues to be a rec- 
ord year in New England building. From January 1 to 
August 23, the records compiled by a reporting company 
here show the value of contracts awarded for New England 
construction totalled $133,728,000. This is a gain of nearly 
$20,000,000 over last year and a substantial gain over the 
corresponding period of 1912, which was the second largest 
building year in the last fifteen years, when the value of 
contracts amounted to $127,768,000. To August 16 of this 
year the value of building contracts granted for New Eng- 
land construction amounted to $130,204,000, which shows 
awards aggregating $3,519,000 during the last week. This 
is a direct index of the prosperity of the lumber business in 
this territory, for even a structure of concrete and iron re- 
quires a great amount of lumber in the course of the con- 
struction work and more or less wood is always wanted for 
the interior trim etc. 

All classes of industries here are working at top speed and 
new and enlarged quarters are frequently demanded. Sev- 
eral industries are unable to obtain sufficient workers, al- 
though wages have now reached what is said to be the high- 
est point on record in many industrial lines. In Lowell, 
for instance, where the Lowell Textile Company, the Lowell 
Bleachery and other great manufacturing concerns are 
planning or already starting huge additions of the heavy 
timbered mill construction type, labor is so scarce that em- 
ployment agencies are inaugurating big advertising campaigns 
in country districts and at far distant points. Cotton mill 
overseers are complaining of their inability to obtain weavers 
necessary to keep machines operating up to schedule. The 
United States Cartridge Company, now employing 10,000 men 
and women, has been advertising all summer and sending 
employment agents everywhere without obtaining the addi- 
tional forces of workmen wanted. Lumber yard proprietors 
are having a great deal of difficylty in securing sufficient 
men and holding them against the higher wage offers of rival 
industries. 

The rushing business at the shipyards is furnishing a very 
profitable demand for many lines of lumber. Right here in 
Boston dealers have been getting some profitable orders from 
the Government for shipbuilding work at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard.’ Today at the navy yard the keel of the new 
torpedo testing barge, to cost $125,000, was laid. Yards in 
East Boston, Chelsea, Winthrop and the Fore River Ship- 
building Company at Quincy also are»circulating some prom- 
ising inquiries for several kinds/of lumber. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY 

Bay Crry-Saeinaw, Micu., Aug. 30.—Memories of the 
early lumbering days on the Saginaw River were aroused 
a few days ago when the largest raft of logs which has 
entered Saginaw Bay in several years was split up into sec- 
tions preparatory to being towed up the river to the Ross & 
Wentworth lumber yards in Bay City. The raft consisted 
of 3,500,000 feet of hemlock and pine. The logs were gath- 
ered from different points on the northern shore of the great 
lakes and assembled at Detour, Mich. They left there Au- 
gust 19 in tow of the tugs Amos, of Green Bay, Wis., and 
the Dimmick, of Cheboygan. It required 160 boom logs, 
averaging 25 feet in length, to hold the shipment together. 
If spread in a circle the raft would have measured 4,000 
feet in circumference. This huge raft not only reminded the 
pioneers of other days and how conditions. have been re- 
versed but it also showed the prosperous situation of the 
Saginaw Valley lumbermen in requiring such a cargo. 

Lumber concerns generally report satisfactory business 
with a favorable outlook. Building operations are active 
and the trade is brisk. A. W. Seeley, of the A. W. Seeley 
Lumber Company, of Saginaw, finds business to be good, 
prices fair and the prospects gratifying. 

In Bay City the building permits issued last week 
amounted to $5,000 with an actual value of $8,000. This 
does not compare very favorably with previous weeks, but 
no one connected with the building trade is worrying, as 
all have enough work on hand to keep them busy for several 
months. The alteration permits issued totaled $3,035 for 
the week. Last season has been an ideal one for building, 
as there has been very little rain and it has been possible 
to complete all the building work started. Lumber was 
always in a good and dry condition and therefore more 
satisfactory. 

Plans are being made in Bay City to erect an immense 
wooden tabernacle in one day for a series of evangelistic 
services to start September 17. The structure will be 136 
feet by 136 feet in size and will seat 4,100 persons in addi- 
tion to the choir and those on the platform. It will be of 
framework construction throughout and bids are being re- 
ore for the large amount of lumber which will be re- 
quired. 





FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OmaAHA, NeEs., Aug. 28.—No exceptional rush of busi- 
ness is expected this fall by the lumbermen of Nebraska, 
but now that all crop conditions are taken into consid- 
eration together with the high prices all crops are bringing, 
lumbermen are free to estimate that the fall business will 
be fair to good in most sections of the State. Cool weather 
has prevailed now for the last few weeks, and this came 
on top of several good general rains which gave the State 
much needed moisture. Lumber trade at present is just 
fair, although it is no lower than can always be expected 
at this season of the year in an-agricultural State. 

The railroads operating in Nebraska have all agreed that 
they want the “free time” limit on the use of freight cars 
lowered from the present 60 hours for a car weighing 60,000 
pounds or more to 48 hours. They have asked the State Rail- 
way Commission for permission to institute this change. 
Lumbermen and dealers in coal, sand and gravel will be 
hardest hit. These dealers are preparing to be heard when 
the matter comes up before the commission. 


~ 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 29.—The lumber situation in 
Wisconsin is well reflected in a letter of the- Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company, to O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to the effect that the normal output of logs this season 
is out of the question and that while the curtailment is duc 
to the lack of help for summer logging the mills also have 
achieved a great reduction in the visible supply of logs for 
shipment. The lumbermen therefore look for increased sales 
values in lumber and forest products. It will be impossible 
to place stock in piles in many items at current prices. 
Already during the last two weeks it has been noted that 
buying has been more free and prices are considerably im- 
proved, particularly on hardwoods. From this it is possible 
to predict that further material advances are assured. 

The last big tract of white pine in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, formerly owned by the Olds Lumber Conpany, of 
Cheboygan, Mich., and which was purchased last February by 
the Munising Lumber Company, is now being sawed at the 
company’s mill at Munising. This tract, estimated at about 
8,000,000 feet, is located near Birch, in Marquette County, 
and about 800,000 feet of it has already been hauled to 
Munising and converted into lumber. 








The C, A. Goodyear Lumber Company, of Chicago, ith 


mills at Bogalusa, La., and at Tomah, Wis., has closed qa 
contract with the Munising Veneer Company and with the 
ie ge apa & Cooperage Company for their outputs of 
ox shooks, 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DututH, MINN., Aug. 30.—There is a moderate Je- 
mand for some grades of lumber in the Duluth district, 
seemingly for purposes of piecing out stocks. Indications 
for the fall and winter are considered very satisfactory, 
Lumbermen look for a large demand for lumber at the con- 
clusion of the European war. Some local authorities, and 
not all of them in the lumber business, hold to this theory, 
Lake lumber rates will be advanced 25 cents a thousand in 
about two weeks. Meantime consignees are making the 
most of the current rate and urging as active movement of 
stocks as possible. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company resumed operation 
last Monday. The plant was shut down for a short period, 
owing to scarcity of logs. The labor situation is steadily 
improving at all Mesaba Range points and in Duluth and im- 
mediate vicinity. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Aug. 29.—Dealers report that the 
situation in the lumber market is satisfactory and that 
a seasonable volume of business is being transacted. Now 
that the two weak months of the year, July and August, are 
about over, wholesalers are perparing to resume activities 
and anticipating a big fall business. Dealers are also look- 
ing forward to a good fall trade. Contractors report that 
work in the construction line holds up in fine shape through- 
out the State and as a result prospects for the supply men 
are exceedingly bright. Weather conditions at this time are 
ideal, the extreme heat giving way to a favorable tempera- 
ture. Present crop reports and good prices on the various 
farm products in the State indicate that the farmers will 
have plenty of money this fall to put contemplated building 
operations under way. 

With the approach of September 1 a general tendency to- 
ward the better seems to have been felt in the manufacturing 
line. Vacations must have had a good effect on the business 
men, because they seem to be more liberal with orders, 
Prices have been holding up and generally shown a slight 
improvement, so that the buying has not been brought about 
by low prices. The change has been brought about by an 
improved demand for the products. 

















NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 26.—There is a keen demand for 
cedar poles for telephone, telegraph and power wire pur- 
poses from various points in eastern Canada, as well as 
from the United States. This demand has resulted in in- 
creased activity among the lumber mills in the mountains 
and at the Coast, and already there have been some heavy 
shipments. 

Provincial Timber Inspector George D. McKay reports a 
remarkable activity in the northern part of Vancouver Island 
and the adjacent islands. According to Mr. McKay the short- 
age of men has caused an era of high wages which, while it 
has not helped hand logging or the larger logging operations, 
has greatly stimulated the operations of the smaller loggers, 
the one or two donkey engine concerns who are at work on 
preémptions on small timber leases. 

There is a shortage of shingles, fir uppers, such as ceiling, 
flooring etc. A large stock has been on hand at the mills for 
several years, but this has been completely cleaned out. 

The logging situation is quiet, but there are plenty of 
logs available. There is no overproduction and prices hold 
firm. ‘The situation in the prairie Provinces continues to be 
much the same as the previous week. The latest reports of 
the crops are very reassuring insofar that the returns are 
expected to reach at least $400,000,000. Black rust, frost 
and hail are reported in several districts, but no considerable 
damage has been reported. Retailers are beginning to restock 
in expectation of a large demand from the farmers during 
September. From country reports the farmers will build new 
silos, granaries, implement sheds, cattle sheds etc., as soon as 
the threshing is over. Another item which is greatly stimulat- 
ing the retail trade in the West is the fact that the school 
districts in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan are erecting 
numerous schools this fall, costing from $2,000 to $50,000. 
Building conditions look much brighter than they did last 
year at this time. There is a little residential building going 
on, but the strong feature is the number of industrial build- 
ings being constructed throughout western Canada. Wages 
have been advanced at Winnipeg during the last week, but 
materials are much more expensive in proportion and conse- 
quently building operations are lagging. 











DURGIN-MESERVE.—The wedding of John C. Durgin 

and Mme. Jeanne Meserve, a Broadway modiste, was 
celebrated in New York City recently with a few friends 
present at the ceremony. Mr. Durgin, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Oconto Company, a well known lumber con- 
cern with offices in Chicago and -mills at Oconto, Wis., 
and Nahma, Mich., is 71 years old and a pioneer lum- 
berman. He has three children by his first marriage, 
all of whom are married. 
_ Mr. Durgin has been connected with the lumber game 
in Chicago since the cargo days in the late ’70s, having 
begun his lumber career’as Chicago representative of 
Ryerson Hills & Co., of Muskegon, Mich. Two years 
later he entered in the commission lumber business with 
William Rugger, the firm being Rugger & Durgin. In 
the ’80s Mr. Rugger retired on account of ill health and 
Mr. Durgin continued to handle the business_on a com- 
mission basis until the cargo days ended. For a time 
after that period he looked after the timber business 
for the Union Bag & Paper Co., and then became man- 
ager for the Bay de Noquet Company at Nahma, Mich., in 
which capacity he served for three years. In 1911 he be- 
came vice president of the Oconto Company and he is 2 
director and stockholder in that concern. 

Mr. Durgin within recent years has been living at 
the Alexandria, Lexington and Metropole Hotels in Chi- 
cago. Following the honeymoon, which will be spent in 
the East. Mr. and Mrs. Durgin will live at some suburb 
on the North Shore. Although a veteran Chicago lumber- 
man, Mr. Durgin’s friends say he is just as young 4s 
he used to be in the early_cargo days and as proof of 
this his golf play at the Beverly Country Club is as 
good or even better than that of the younger members. 





NOVEL USE OF DYNAMITE IN LOGGING 

In describing the method of preparing the ‘‘spar tree. 
for a ‘‘high lead’’ logging system: a British Columbia 
company reports that the tree is ascended with climbing 
irons and the dynamite tied to the tree trunk at the point 
where it is necessary to remove the top. A fuse of suili- 
cient length is attached to allow the workman to return 
to the ground and retreat to a safe distance before the 
charge explodes. Limbs are removed in the same manner. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Geiger—American Veneer Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Brunswick Manufacturing Co., 
(to engage in the manufacture of porch and lawn furni- 
ture, ladders, swings, etc., and to do a general planing 
and sawmilling business). The incorporators are O. J. 
McCoy, E. L. Stephens, L. A. Miller and E. B. Mc- 
Cullough. 

IDAHO. Roselake—Mica Creek Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. 
bes ee out incorporation papers; authorized capital 
$25, 5 

Kewanee—Kewanee Lumber & Supply Co. has incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—The Fort Wayne Show Case 
Co. has incorporated, 

Gary—Broadway Lumber -& Supply Co., authorized 
capital $60,000; H. W. Richter, J. C. Richter and M. L. 
Kline. 

Paoli—Knox-Hutchins Furniture Co., (to manufacture 
all kinds of furniture), authorized capital $40,000; Samuel 
R. Knox, Martin W. Hutchins and Edward L. Throop. 

KENTUCKY. MHarrodsburg—D. T. Bohon Co. (to deal 
in wagons), authorized capital $150,000; D. T. Bohon, 
J. A. Levan and W. D. Soper. 

Louisville—Southern Sales Co. (to buy and sell lum- 
ber), authorized capital $10,000; Emil Anderson, Reinhold 
Anderson and Charles Anderson. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Standard Packing Box 
Corporation, authorized capital $5,000. 

OHIO. Tippecanoe City—The Miami County Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000; 
Peter Kuntz, sr., Peter Kuntz, jr., Martin Kuntz, Edward 
H. Timmer, J. A. Payne and B. F. Timmer. 

Cincinnati—Springer- Wood Co., authorized capital $200,- 
000; M. EB. Springer, Wood, Wilson Chase, S. C 
Donohue and Eugene A. Scanlon. 

Hicksville—The Maumee Valley Manufacturing Co. has 
incorporated. 

TENNESSEE, Jacksboro—Zickgrof-Jensen Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. C. Zickgrof, N. Jen- 
sen and others. 

Knoxville—Sterchi Bros., authorized capital $50,000; J. 
G. Sterchi, president; C. C. Rutherford, secretary and 
treasurer. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Clark-Rhodes Lumber Co. (to 
manufacture and wholesale lumber in all its branches), 
authorized capital $50,000; Clark, president and 
treasurer and Israel Rhodes, secretary. 

Sperryville—Sperryville Locust Pin & Cooperage Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; F. H. O’Bannon, president and 
W. M. Fletcher, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. ‘Tacoma—LHisworth-Bishop Logging 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—Wheeling Box Exchange, 
authorized capital $10,000; William Witsberger, Albert 
A. Witsberger, William Garrett, A. W. Witsberger, Min- 
nie Witsberger and Louis Witsberger. ‘ 

Kenova—Kenova Hardwood Flooring Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; W. O. Haughton, M. M. Moore and others. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Sanitary Refrigerator Co., 
authorized capital $200,000; H. R. Potter, Henry Boyle, 
William Mauthe, D. D. Sutherland and H. A. Uihlein. 

Sheboygan—American Chair Co. has incorporated. | 

Spooner—Crocker Lumber. Co., authorized capital 


$20,000 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Pacific 
Logging Co., authorized capital $40,000. The new com- 
pany will take over the holdings and business of Sulli- 
van Bros. & Hyland. 

Vancouver—Johnson Straits Timber & Trading Co., 
authorized capital $500,000. 

MANITOBA. _ Winnipeg—Valley Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
has incorporated. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Provincial Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $20,000. The company will carry on 
business of lumbering in all its branches. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Hurtsboro—R. T. Shreve, of this city, 
and T. O., Wooten, of Union Springs, have leased the 
plant of the Delta Lumber Co. and a large timber tract 
has been acquired, which is considered sufficient to in- 
sure the operation of the plant for several years. The 
lease is for five years, with the privilege of renewal. 


ARIZONA. Holbrook—The Carbon City Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Cooley Lumber Co. 

, CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—The Pasadena Lumber Co. 
is closing out its business here. 

Richmond—E. A. Preble has sold his lumber yard to 
the San Pablo Lumber Co., of which Anton Nelson is 
president. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—The McNair Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the BE. A. Young Lumber Co. 

{DAHO. Buhl—The Milner-Perrine Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Nibley-Channel Lumber Co., hav- 
ing headquarters at Twin Falls. ' 

ILLINOIS. Kewanee—James Porter has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fullerton Lumber Co. J. B. Barsch_has 
been placed in charge of the company’s business here 
and at Neponset. 

INDIANA. Spiceland—The John Stigleman Manufac- 
turing Co. has increased its capital stock from $8,000 to 
$25,000. The company in the near future will engage 
in the soft lumber trade and storage facilities will be 
provided for this purpose, as well as to handle doors, 
sash and similar building materials. 

!OWA. Orient—The Brown Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Orient Lumber Co. 

Wellston—The Wellston Mercantile Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. C. Holte. 

KENTUCKY. Bloomfield—J. A. Allen has been suc- 

ceeded by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
a. Kansas City, Mo. 
MAINE. North Anson—The name of the Newcastle 
11 mber Co. has been changed to the North Anson 
-.anufacturing Co. William F. Robinson, formerly with 
the Union Iron Works, at Bangor, will represent the 
Sales management. 

MICHIGAN. Johns Wood—The H. C. Johnson Co. has 
~©en Sueceeded by the Kreetan Co. 

, MISSISSIPPI. Hazelhurst—B. J. Roberts has sold his 
se Lerest in the Hazelhurst Box Factory to W. S. Slaugh- 

















MISSOURI. Piedmont—Charles S. Diesel has been suc- 


tien by C. R. Crow & Bros., with headquarters at 


MONTANA. Lavina—The  Gunnary-Collins Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by J. F. Slegle. 

Winnett—The Independent Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Greene Wiper Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Graf—N. M. Davison has been succeeded 
by Clarence R. Wright. 

NEW JERSEY. White House Station—Eugene Hoff- 
man has been succeeded by C. S. Bick. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—The South Atlan- 
io Lumber Co. has removed its main office to New York 

ity. 

NORTH DAKOTA. McCanna—J. C. McWilliams has 
been succeeded by J. F. Sheehan. 

Temvik—The Temvik Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by the Thompson Yards, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

_ OHIO. Akron—The Georgia Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000: to $100,000. 

hardon—F. Sarles has sold his interest in the 
Chardon Lumber Co. to J. M. Johnson. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $550,000 to $700,000. 

Springfield—Goode & Hayward have been succeeded by 
the L. M. Goode Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Molalla—F. C. Hamer has been succeeded 
by Newman & Bigelow. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Henrico Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$300,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—The Tiger Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $20,000. 
. Landrum—The Finger Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $6,060 to $30,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The C. M. Kellogg Lumber 
Co. is moving its yard to Cairo, Ill. 

Nashville—The Morford Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. M. Whitson Lumber Co. 

_ WISCONSIN. Galesville—The Galesville Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 

Menasha—The Menasha Wooden Ware Co. has been 
reorganized on account of the death of C. R. Smith and 
new Officers and directors elected as follows: F. D. Lake, 
president; W. H. Miner, vice president; J. D. Schmerein, 
Secretary; W. M. Elliott, treasurer; Carlton R. Smith, as- 
sistant secretary; C. J. Oberweiser, assistant treasurer 
and H. S. Smith, F. D. Lake, W. H. Miner, Mowry Smtih 
and J. D. Schmerein, directors. 

Plymouth—A. W. Schram, of Necedah, has bought the 
controlling interest in the Plymouth Chair Co. from Otto 

. Timm. The output will be increased and a new line 
of goods added. 

Galesville—The Galesville Lumber Co. has sold its 
yards, buildings, stock, etc., to the C. L. Colman Lumber 
Co., of La Crosse, Wis. R. E. James, manager of the 
Galesville yard, will be retained by the new owners in a 
similar capacity. Business will be conducted under the 
name of the C. L. Colman Lumber Co. 

Plymouth—Robert A. Blade has bought $10,000 worth 
of stock in the Plymouth Furniture Co. from O. A. 
Kaestner, for many years connected with the concern 
and its president for a long time. H. C. Blade is secre- 
tary of the concern and Elwood Blade, a brother of 
Robert, will be associated with the firm, although the 
old members will remain for the time being, Mr. Kaest- 
ner retaining a portion of his stock. 

Rhinelander—The Brown Bros. Lumber Co. has dis- 
posed of its plant to the Brown Land & Lumber Co. 
The new owners will operate the plant, it is understood, 
and the old concern will retire from the manufacturing 
business. Brown Bros. Lumber Co. is composed of A. W. 
Brown, president and Brown, secretary. E. L. 
and W. A. Brown, sons of A. W. Brown, are owners of 
the land and lumber company. 

Superior—Elof Osmundson, president of the Superior 
Sash & Door Co., has disposed of his interests in the 
concern to Walter Munch, until recently superintendent 
of the Baxter Sash & Door Co., Duluth, Minn., who will 
become president of the local concern. Mr. Munch was 
formerly general superintendent of the American Sash & 
Door Co., of Kansas City. F. H. Carrier is secretary 
and treasurer of the Superior Sash & Door Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Neepawa—Thomas Harrison & Son have 
sold their lumber yard to the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co., 
of Winnipeg. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Glenwood—The Glenwood Craftshop (N. 
K. Nichols, manager), will establish a plant to manufac- 
ture lawn furniture, porch swings, golf sticks etc. 

Pyatt—The Redus Lumber Co. will rebuild planing 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—F. T. and A. H. Fisher will 
open a planing mill here. The Messrs. Fisher have been 
in the planing mill business for many. years and will be 
prepared to handle a large business, carrying a full line 
ef sash and doors. 

INDIANA. La Fayette—The newly organized La 
Fayette Lumber Co. is having plans prepared for a new 
planing mill and work-will start on the building shortly. 
All machinery for the new.mill has been ordered. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—S. M. Bradley, of More- 
head, Ky., George S. Clarke and Joseph Cundiff have 
bought timber tracts in Letcher County and will build 
sawmills to manufacture the timber. 

Whitesburg—The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., of Coal 
Grove, Ohio, will invest $125,000 to $150,000 to construct 
grade for 15-mile narrow gauge railway, build homes 








‘ for» employees, install cutting equipment etc. 


‘LOUISIANA. Bogajusa—The Great Southern Lum- 
Per 00cas0 will build a paper mill estimated to cost 

Tickfaw—James McCarroll is interested in the pro- 
posed establishment of a box factory. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Valley City Chair 
Co. is considering plans for the erection of a fireproof 
factory, three stories high and 300 by 60 feet in dimen- 
sion, to cost about $60,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Colon—The Pico Lumber Co. 
will build a woodworking plant and planing mill. 

Colon—John L. Thomas, of Sanford, will biuld a 
sawmill. ; 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—O. A. Byrd and Will Lee 
will build a planing mill. . 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Chair Co. will erect an 
additional building, 80 by 100 feet, 3 stories high. 

TEXAS. Bay City—Magill Bros. will establish a 
cooperage plant. 

WISCONSIN. Fon du lac—The Sanitary Refrigera- 
tor Co. has started work on a factory for the manufac- 
ture of refrigerators. It will be four stories high, 96 
by 106 feet and operations will begin about October 15. 
The sales force has been organized; George Bretthauer 
is in charge of the office and warehouse at Indianapolis, 
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ind.; George W. Raether at Des Moines, Iowa and R. J. 
Bloedel at Denver, Colo. The new company is an 
outgrowth of the Bowen . Refrigerator Co., which went 
out of business several years ago and whose business 
gradually was resumed at the Church furniture plant. 

Superior—The Superior Box Co. will erect a bolt saw- 
mill to cost $15,000. The new mill will be erected west 
of the present factory and will be 104x50 feet, to be com- 
pleted within three months. It will be equipped with a 
vertical band saw, a horizontal slab resaw and an edger. 
The capacity of the mill will be 50,000 feet of lumber a 
day and it will employ 25 men. 

Elcho—The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. will erect a 
new sawmill. It will be a single band mill with a 
capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Alberta Lum- 
ber Co. will start work on a lumber mill to cost $100,000. 

MANITOBA. Grand Rapids—A pulp and paper mill 
having a daily capacity of 100 tons of paper and employ- 
ing about 500 workmen, is to be built here. The con- 
trolling interest is held by Winnipeg business men, who 
are holders of extensive timberlands in this vicinity and 
anticipate the construction of a large sawmill in con- 
nection with the pulp and paper industry. The head 
office of the company will be located in Winnipag and 
the product of the mills shipped by water to Grand 
Rapids. Construction work will be started in the early 
spring, but the completion.of the plant will probably ex- 
tend over a period of nearly two years. 
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NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Kirby Lumber Co. has opened 
an office here. 

IDAHO. Edgemere-Priest River—M. S. Lindsay is es- 
tablishing yards at these points. 

Inkom—The Bowerman Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business, having headquarters at Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—The May Lumber Co. recently be- 
es — hardwood lumber, with branch at Mo- 

e, a. 

Chicago—The Morgan Park Lumber Co. has begun busi- 
ness, with offices 11,109 Hale Avenue. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—The D. E. Baker Co. recently 
began the wholesale lumber business. 

Cedar Rapids—Charles E. Martin recently began the 
commission lumber business. 
: aa iallaaa Pyramid Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Loevenhart Lumber Co. 
has entered the wholesale business. 





MAINE. Dexter—The Shirley Lumber Co. has begun 
business. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—L. F. Driver & Co. (Inc.), 


recently opened a branch sales office here, 1031 Munsey 
Building, with main office at Thomasville, Ga., and 
western sales office 937 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
The officers of the company are: L. F. Driver, president; 
C. W. Hudson, vice president and E. H. Smith, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Baltimore—Thomas H. Mason, who for a time looked 
after the export business for the Williamson Veneer Co., 
has established himself in the lumber business, with a 
yard at Cleveland, Va. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coles—The D. C. Poole Lumber Co. 
recently began the saw and planing mill business. 

Meridian—The George M. Moore Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 


MISSOURI. Ironton—The Valley Manufacturing Co. 
has been organized with B. N. Brown, president, and 
J. W. Tims, secretary. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Haynes—The Haynes Equity Ex- 
change is opening a yard. 

Zap—The Zap Mercantile Co. recently entered the 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Patrick H. Conneighton recently 
entered the wholesale lumber business. 

Marion—A. W. Bryant and the Peter Kuntz Lumber 
Co., of Dayton, is establishing a branch in this city. The 
Kuntz company deals in lumber and all kinds of building 
supplies and has a large number of branches in Ohio and 
some of the adjoining states. 

OKLAHOMA. Drumright—The Alfred Pelsey Lumber 
Co. is opening a yard. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—W. T. Carter & Bro. are opening 
a yard here, having headquarters at Houston. 

Tomball—I. G. Clark has entered the lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The C. S. McDonnell Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Pacific Wharf & 
Storage Co., operating large wharves at East San Pedro, 
suffered a loss by fire recently; 700 lineal feet of wharf 
and a large quantity of lumber piled on it burned. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. 

IDAHO. Harrison—The Duluth Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
was destroyed by fire August 19, including the office and 
other buildings and the residence of D. E. Lakin, owner 
of the mill. The loss is estimated at $45,000, covered 
by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Caledonia—The Henderson Lumber Co.’s 
lumber shed, located near the Erie Railroad tracks, was 
burned with its contents August 26; loss $5,000. 

Hamburg—tThe plant and office of the Hamburg Plan- 
ing Mill Co. burned August 23; loss $25,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. The company plans to 
erect two one-story buildings to replace the ones burned. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Fire which destroyed the mill of 
the Mills-Carleton Co., als) badly damaged the plant of 
the Peters Millwork & Lumber Co. adjoining, causing 
a loss of $175,000. Firemen checked the flames by hard 
work before more damage was done. 

RHODE ISLAND. Washington—Damage estimated at 
$2,000 was caused by fire to Deputy Sheriff Lewell M 
Whitman’s lumber yard at Tiogue, near here August 
23. The Joss is mostly covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Fesserton—Fire destroyed the sawmill, 
stave mill, heading mill, hoop mill, planing mill, ma- 
chine shop, dry kilns and other buildings of the plant 
of the Fesserton Timber. Co. recently. The fire loss 
amounted to $80,000, which was partly insured. 


QUEBEC. Waterloo—Fire destroyed the woodworking 
plant of Wallace & Robinson. The damage is partly 
covered by insurance. : 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 25.—A receiver was Jo nage late 
yesterday for the McFall-Heyser Lumber Co., of this city, the 
court naming Attorney N. J. Utter. The action was taken 
following the filing of a petition by William H. McFall, presi- 
dent of the company; Walter R. Heyser, Mary Heyser, Eugene 
McFall, Marietta E. McFall and C. M. Thomas, who say they 
hold one-third of the stock of the company. They assert in 
the petition that the company is solvent, but is unable to 
meet its debts without disposing of its assets at a loss. As- 
sets are given as $131,452 and liabilities as $76,942. The 
capital of the company is $50,000 fully paid in. The petition 
asks for a dissolution of the company, and sets out that the 
plaintiffs deem it the best thing to do. It is asserted that 
creditors are pressing claims, that it is impossible to pay 
them without sacrificing the assets of the company in such a 
way as possibly to cause loss to the creditors as well as to 
the stockholders, and that the action of the creditors has 
made it impossible for the company to secure extension of 
credit or new credit. 























SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 28.—James S. Brailey, jr., of Bruns- 
wick, has brought suit in the United States District Court for 
$8,500 against R. H. Knox and George Lewis, receivers for 
the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co., for timber cut from some of his 
property around Brunswick. Judge Lambdin has set Septem- 
ber 8 for the trial of the suit, and directed that the Savannah 
River Lumber Co., the new owners of the Hilton-Dodge prop- 
erties, also appear. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—Creditors of the North Pacific 
Lumber Co. have selected a committee to canvass the situ- 
ation as to the mill company and to offer suggestions as to 





reorganization. The committee is composed of H. A. Sarg nt, 
Russell Hawkins and Harry ply ow The committee wi! 
port in two weeks. It is the desire of everybody to brig 
ma resumption of operations of the plant as soon as 
sible, 





CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 51.—Hathway Lumber Co.; petitio: in 


OBITUARY 











JOHN PARKER SIMS.— Another one of the “Old 
Guard” of lumbermen has gone—one of that sterling lot 
of pioneers whose word was as good as his bond and 
who transacted thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
on mere verbal agreements. John Parker Sims was born 
in Ottawa, Canada, in 1838. While a young man he 
entered the lumber industry at Saginaw, Mich., and was 
associated with Wellington R. Burt, Charles Stinchfield 
and D. C. Whitney. At this period of his career he 
built and managed several logging railroads in the pine 
region of lower Michigan and was known at that time 





THE LATE JOHN PARKER SIMS 


as the ‘‘Grant’”’ of lower Michigan logging operators. In 
1886 he transferred his operations to Minnesota and in 
company with the late H. C. Akeley and R. W. Turnbull 
he organized the Itasca Lumber Company. As general 
manager of this company he built the first logging rail- 
road in northern Minnesota and very successfully con- 
ducted the management of this large and prosperous 
concern until 1900 when he sold his interest. From that 
time until his death he devoted his time to his private 
affairs and was also president of the Sheldon-Mather 
Timber Company and the Sims Timber Company (Ltd.), 
a British Columbia corporation. While a severe discipli- 
narian in all business matters, Mr. Sims was of a mod- 
est, unassuming manner and kindly disposition. 

Many a successful business man in northern Minne- 
sota owes a good part of his success to the kindly 
council and assistance of J. P. Sims. While his health 
had failed to some extent during the last few years 
his death was sudden and unexpected. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. H. E. Mather and Miss 
Daisy Sims, of Minneapolis, and one son, W. F. Sims, of 
Spokane, Wash. Interment was at Lakewood Cemetery, 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 24, 1916. 


MRS. A. B. BAKER.—Wife of A. B. Baker, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Memphis Band Mill Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cora Ellen Baker, died Monday evening, Aug- 
ust 28, at their Chicago residence. Mrs. Baker had been 
an invalid for three years. Interment was at Rochester, 
Ind., the former home of Mrs. Baker. 





JAMES C. ROBERTSON.—A member of the firm of, 
Robertson & Larkin, Hudson, Mass., James C. Robert- 
son, aged 69 years, died August 22 at his home in Hudson. 
He was stricken with heat prostration while returning 
home from his place cf business. Mr. Robertson was born 
in Sudbury, May 6, 1847, and settled in Hudson in 1868. 
He was a carpenter and contractor, and in 1881 became 
associated with Edgar P. Larkin. Since that time they 
have conducted an extensive lumber and mill business. 
He was a member of Doric Lodge A. F. & A. M., HouerP 
ton Royal Arch Chapter, Trinity Commandery, K. T., and 
smuee Temple of the Mystic Shrine. His widow survives 

m. 





WILLIAM M. BEERS.—One of the most popular lum- 
bermen in New York City, William M. Beers, died Au- 
gust 27 at his home, 83 Petersville Road, New Rochelle, 
N. Mr. Beers was 47 years old and for about fifteen 
years had been local representative for the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., with offices in the Flat Iron Building. He 
had not been ill long, being taken suddenly last week 
jo we ala blood pressure. He is mourned by a host of 
riends. ¥ 





LOUIS N. BRUEGGERHOFF.—The lumber fraternity 
of Louisiana feels a keen loss in the death of Louis N. 
Brueggerhoff, secretary of the Louisiana State Fair, which 
occurred in Freeport (La.), August 26, following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Brueggerhoff was secre- 
tary of the fair association all but two years of its 
existence and was of extraordinary value to the whole 
state, the success of the fair being attributed more to 
his energies than to any other cause. Exhibits of im- 
portance to the lumber trade received his hearty en- 
dorsement and recently he was busy with plans for 4 
model dairy to be built with lumber furnished by Louis- 
iana pine manufacturers free of cost. 





MRS. M. M. CALKINS.—Wife of M. M. Calkins, 4 
wholesale lumber dealer in Albion, Mich., Mrs. M. M. 
Calkins died Thursday evening, August 17. She was 
born June 1, 1844, at Butler, Mich., the daughter of 
Lawrence and Jane Hager Decker, and was married in 
1869 to Mr. Calkins. Mr. and Mrs. Calkins had three 
children, a son who died in infancy, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Ray G. MacDonald, of Albion, and Mrs. Rollin U 
Drake, of Port Arthur, Tex. Mrs. Calkins was a woman 
of high standards and ideals, whose influence was strong 
and whose memory will be tenderly cherished, not only 
by ~ immediate family, but by her large circle of 
friends, 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Barring a railroad strike throughout the country, which 
may remain an uncertain matter until the first of the 
week, the Chicago. market finds itself in fair shape, with 
the feeling prevailing that business is to be much better 
from now on and before the fall and winter months are 
gone it will be of large proportions. Most of the Chi- 
cago yards have pushed themselves into fair shape, in 
order to be well stocked should a railroad strike come 
and they thus be unable to get receipts. Should the 
strike be called the only business that could be taken care 
of would be local and the yards that reship stocks would 
not be able to send out any cars. Most of the big yards 
were rushed this week in getting all their shipments 
away before Saturday night wherever this was possible. 

With hardwoods the yards find demand for gum of a 
better nature, and oak is also perking up a bit. In north- 
ern hardwoods birch still leads, although .maple and 
elm are in good demand. Southern hardwoods do not 
show quite as well as northern hardwoods. Yellow pine 
yard people and wholesalers say business is about back 
to normal condition and prices have advanced within re- 
cent weeks to a point where business is more satisfactory. 
With the western woods in this market fir is only in fair 
demand, and the same can be said for spruce and cedar. 
Western pine is a little more active than it was. Hem- 
lock and cypress also enjoy a fair business. The move- 
ment of shingles and lath is about the same as it was. 
The labor situation with the local yards is of such a 
nature that improvement can hardly be expected. Even 
lumber that comes down to Chicago by boat is compelled 
to remain unloaded for a couple of days on account of 
delay in obtaining dock crews to unload cargo. The 
shortage of labor at mill points also affects the lumber 
situation in this market on account of the delay in re- 
ceiving shipments from the mills. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 26 aggregated 66,653,000 feet, against 53,568,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to August 26, 1916, amounted to 1,921,- 
601,000 feet, an increase of 534,407,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended August 26 were 28,505,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 8,663,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to Au- 
gust 26, 1916, were 936,613,000 feet, 226,324,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
period of 1915, Shingle receipts for the week show an in- 
crease of 4,817,000 as compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 to Au- 
gust 26, 1916, were 101,828,000 more than during the 
corresponding period of last year. Shipments of shingles 
for the week decreased 503,000 as compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from January 
1 to August 26, 1916, were 20,197,000 more than in» the 
corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 26 














Lumber Shingles 
NT RA inate ears ater ss As 66,653,000 14,032,000 
UY (SRS Aeaareh eae Aer rh iseaba en 78 See 53,568,000 9,215,000 
ADNCEOR BO cos 0ts aoe eiotece cantoce 13,085,000 4,817,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 26 : 
Lumber Shingles 
eer cee omy 5 1,921,601,000 417,443,000 
BEES ass ale ues ace ie aiarecotare ie eter 1,387,194,000 315,615,000 
ENCTOREO wou cc eines 534,407,000 101,828,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 26 
Lumber Shingles 
ROAD)” 15:4 ote raters puevatne are wietei ieee 28,505,000 6,490,000 
MAD) vse's:p'sontiieicie etactorclase wee 19,842,000 6,993,000 
PTI GEGROD: J G55. 016: are:6 stole a eases 8,663,000 = .....---... 
DeCreaap is shoes seas eee eae 503,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 26 
Lumber Shingles 
1 ERIE ret RN ea Ne 936,613,000 255,999,000 
LE IRR SR era Aa zi 710,289,000 235,802,000 
EUCEERRO. 3440.65 cad eieterere 226,324,000 20,197,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For the week ended August 26,1916........... 2,967,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 








for the week ended August 30 were: 
$ No alue 
Riu clevsin ted taniepeceiew wie So. 8 ieee 6 $ 3,200 
Under S BMI. « v0.0 cscs 66 168,310 
under MIO) 55-4: 66 0's) 36 220,400 
under MEINE she. v'6'0 018 566% 18 47,5 
Mg under MOND es shes 4's 6% 313,000 
J and under 100,000........-<. 1 60,0 
Wits iner, Gatory apartment building. 1 235,000 
€ Ul 0° orage, 6-story co 
storsve J a Beh es veo i aie seem . peace 175,000 
DLAs aaeteeeteee tore Ravers tas svermtaoecons 137 $ 1,422,410 
Average valuation for week............ cette 10,382 
Totals POVEQU ME OUR o's. a -o'0 6 sie-6'e 010 § icles 143 1,682,050 
averas ’ valuation previous week....... Powe 11,762 
Tels ‘rresponding week 1915........ 193 2,868,450 
otals | nuary 1 to August 30, 1916.... 6,051 77,024,160 
petals “orresponding period 1915....... 4,840 57,084,357 
metals corresponding period 1914....... 6,048 60,473,695 
mols “orresponding period 1913....... 6,990 60,736,400 
Totals \ orresponding period 1912... .... 5,910 60,376,610 
a rresponding period 1911....... 6,239 81,903,210 
Teta: “'tesponding period 1910....... 7,309 57,224,885 
Tote “orresponding period 1909..... *.. 6,639 61,640,195 
Torts < tesponding period 1908....... 6,186 39,971,545 
als corresponding period 1907....... 5,869 46,179,845 





NORTHERN PINE 


onic?so.—Northern pine business is still in a fair state, 
€ feature apparently still being the demand for box 





boards. Yards are not buying very strongly but the 
factory requirements are better than they were. Prices 
remain stiff. The spruce and norway situation is about 
what it has been for some time. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying for retail yards has shown 
a little improvement in the last few days in spite of 
the crop “bear stories” and the railroad troubles. Dealers 
are conservative but their stocks in some cases have 
run low and they are obliged to restock for the fall 
season. There is considerable building in villages. In 
spite of a poor wheat and flax crop farmers generally 
will not suffer as they are relying less and less on a 
single crop, and expect good returns from other grains 
and from live stock and dairying. Factory demand has 
been checked by the strike menace, but city building 
continues to absorb a large amount of stock. Pine 
stocks are lighter than a year ago, the volume of 
business is better and prices are firm. 


New York.—The August demand was fairly satisfac- 
tory and while dealers would like to see more snap to 
trade, the prospects are encouraging and there is every 
reason to believe that the September demand will 
steadily improve. Yards are carrying low supplies. They 
are figuring on some good building contracts and the 
satisfactory outlook regarding business from industrial 
and factory trade leads to the conclusion that much ac- 
tivity can be expected at an early date. The shortage 
of labor at Canadian mills accounts for a decided stiffen- 
ing in prices. Several large outputs have been withdrawn 
and holders of large blocks of stock are not at all 
anxious to dispose of them at this time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the best grades of stock 
is on a rather small basis, but prices are holding steady 
and wholesalers look for the usual improvement which 
occurs after the vacation season is over. A fair de- 
mand exists for the intermediate grades, considering the 
season, while lower grades are also doing about as 
well as could be expected at this time. Not much lum- 
ber is being brought in, because of the scarcity of boats 
and high freight rates. Labor here and at producing 
centers is also as hard to get as for months. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair volume of trade and 
an increased demand for better stock is reported. No 
surplus of stock is reported and indications point to 
yards going into winter quarters with less lumber than 
for several years. Wholesalers are complaining of an 
acute car shortage. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Higher quotations on eastern spruce 
are confidently predicted by lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers. The present firmer quotations of $26 base 
on spruce frames is very firmly maintained. Some 
authorities predict $27 base by October 1 and $30 by 
Christmas. The wisdom of the recent curtailment of 
production is now very apparent. Manufacturers have 
plenty of orders offered them at this time to keep them 
busy for some time. Several important mills are not 
booking further orders at present prices, as they have 
cleaned up their stocks and have orders enough ahead 
to keep their saws going at capacity until late in 
September. Some very important sales were made last 
week and inquiries promise fully as good a trade this 
week. Building contractors are in such a ‘hurry for 
much of the spruce dimension for which they are in- 
quiring of the retail yards that it frequently happens 
that the retailers selects the schedule from his piles 
instead of submittirg through a wholesaler a special 
orders for the frame, as ordinarilly he would do, hence 
the market for random stock continues to strengthen 
since the retailers are obliged to place frequent orders 
for renewals. In the following list of current quotations 
the tendency is strongly toward the higher figures: 
2x3, $21;2x4, $21.50 to $22; 2x5, $20.50 to $21; 2x6 and 
2x7, $21; 2x8, $24.50 to $25; 2x10, $26 to $27; 2x12, $27 
to $28. Really good spruce covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are costing retailers 
$21 this week, but the demand is not so good, com- 
paratively speaking, as is the call for ‘dimension. 
Matched boards, stock lengths, are $24 to $25. 





New York—The price situation is better than earlier 
in the month. Demand is slow but steady and inquiries 
show caution on the part of the yards in anticipating 
their future wants. Stocks are only fairly assorted but 
the building demand has been quiet and there is a 
tendency to move along slowly until fundamental con- 
ditions assert themselves more strongly. From a mill 
standpoint there is every reason for encouragement, be- 
cause stocks are not being pushed for ready sale and the 
labor conditions among Canadian mills will remove con- 
siderable competition that usually asserts itself pretty 
strongly at this time of the year, 


Baltimore, Md.—The export movement in spruce keeps . 


up in a very gratifying manner and the handlers of 
lumber in a position to ship this wood are reported to 
be doing well. Prices realized are attractive and stocks 
are absorbed wherever they can be found. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—_The time of year for the expected revival 
in the white cedar trade products is about here. and, 
barring unforseen circumstances, such as the threatened 
railroad strike, business ought to be going along nicely 
early in September. Poles are selling a little better 
than they were and the market remains steady. The 
pole business should be unusually heavy this fall be- 
cause of the consuming trade having delayed improve- 
ments for many months, due to the high price of copper 
and linemari’s hardware. Now that the country dealer 
is ina position to judge the crop outturn in his res- 
pective community the post business is also expected 
to show greater activity. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for both posts and poles 
is slow. There isa little post business, but farmers are 
too busy to buy now, and retailers generally are wait- 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 
Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory-Grades and Clears. 
California Redwood 
In Bevel Siding and Finish. 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















[ FAIR => MORAN | 


/ WHOLESALE LUMBER \ 
Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail 
dealers to stock, because it is 
adaptable to so many uses. Let 
us tell you how and where to use 
it to advantage. Then buy it 
_right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


r ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 
facturers of Port Orford Cedar and 
save money, time agd worry, Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 
ur manufacturing an@:shipping facilities are 
‘of the best. Atnd with well balanced stocks 
Constantly on hand /we can supply your every need 
in both dry and green lytber inthe ‘shortest pos- 
sible time. ae 
yy Get Oar Phices Today. 
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“C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 


_/@ED\ 
HERCULES OWIRE ROPE 
A 


REG US Pat OFF 
The Original Colored rR 














Strand Wire Rope 


is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 


The popular waterproof crayon today. 
Acme Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 
The same quality .as Acme 
Mammot Crayons but are larger in dia- 


meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 


20th Century A small, very hard wax 


crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


























WARREN AXE &|TOOL CO. 


| ARREN, PA. 
mee 4 } 
honors Pangme-Paifie GRAND PRIZE 
Inte 2 NAP EX pcs tin  eemecnmmncsnsmme ee ee 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS $59, 9%0" “oneincs 


tory Capacity 3500 Axe 





IN FOREST LAND 22:2 hunéred poems that nave 


delighted thousands. It isin its 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 














ing for trade to open up before replacing stocks. Poles 
are very quiet, and the railroad buying of ties and piling 
is suspended owing to the roads’ labor troubles. Cedar 
producers take things philosophically and are waiting 
for the turn in the road. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The hardwood situation is moving along in 
about the same channel as it has been, although the 
trade is very hopeful for much better business early in 
September. The threatened railroad strike is the only 
factor in sight that is likely to upset calculations for 
an improved trade. The hardwood yards say they are 
in fair shape to take care of local needs in case the 
strike does come, although it will not be possible to 
reship lumber out of Chicago. Yard business is fair 
and improvement is confidently expected. Local whole- 
Salers, although saying that trade is no better than 
it was feel that nothing but a railroad strike can 
hold business back. Gum shows evidence of picking up 
again and oak also is in slightly better demand. With 
gum firsts and seconds sap seem to be moving best. 
With the northern hardwoods birch is still the feature, 
although maple is moving nicely, the demand coming 
chiefly from the automobile factories. Southern hard- 
woods are not doing quite so well as northern hard- 
woods on the whole, although should gum continue to 
revive this revival will no doubt help the other southern 
hardwoods. Prices are all that could be expected, judg- 
ing from the demand that exists. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers in the market with 
northern stocks are having little difficulty to place or- 
ders. Shipments on contracts are heavy and offerings 
on the market are quite limited. Maple and birch sup- 
plies are becoming scarce and low grade hardwoods of 
every description are being picked up rapidly. There 
is a call for southern oak, there being very little north- 
ern stock available to compete with it. Factory demand 
is active and is demanding thick stock especially, 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is improvement in the general 
tone of the hardwood market. Manufacturers feel that 
the prices are going higher and they are holding for stiffer 
prices already as a result of that feeling. Stocks at the 
mills generally are not heavy and there is a fairly 
healthy demand although not the call for stock that 
there sometimes is at this time of year. The demand 
at present for uppers both of gum and oak is very 
good and the buyers are paying a good price. Factories 
are buying more freely each week. Dry wagon stock 
and small dimension are in especially good demand and 
is very hard to get, wherefore it is stronger in price. 
The lower grades of gum and oak also are moving along 
in satisfactory shape although they are not keeping 
pace with the uppers. Yard stock demand in this terri- 
tory is not heavy. Drouth conditions have had their 
effect on the building plans and flooring and finish are 
not going extra briskly although there is a fair call 
and prices are steady. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade in hardwood during the last 
week has shown some less activity than for some time. 
Demand for car timber stuff continues very good and 
there is some evidence of increasing prices. The scarcity 
of seasoned stock in nearly all lines seems to be be- 
coming more acute. Demand for cottonwood still leads, 
but it is hard to get. 


Memphis, Tenn.— The hardwood market continues 
steady at the recent level, with a normal volume of 
business. Demand is generally good and lumber is mov- 
ing with reasonable freedom. The car situation is rather 
unfavorable as box cars are scarce, but the lumbermen 
and the railroads are codperating heartily with a view to 
minimizing the effects of this condition. Considerable 
uneasiness is felt over the threatened tie-up of the rail- 
roads in the United States but this has not had any 
appreciable effect on the market so far. The gum situa- 
tion continues wholesome and a slight increase is re- 
ported in the movement of plain and quartered oak in 
both the higher and lower grades. It is generally ad- 
mitted, however, that conditions affecting oak improve 
more slowly than expected. Manufacturing operations 
are generally full except where restricted by log short- 
age, a scarcity of labor or inability to secure cars 
promptly. 





Louisville, Ky.—The hardwood market is becoming 
stronger, and the demand for dry lumber is rapidly 


.8rowing larger than the supply. There is a lot of hard- 


wood lumber on sticks at mill-points all over the South, 
but the amount ready to ship is limited. This is making 
it evident to consumers that instead of the supply be- 
ing more than sufficient to take care of the demand, the 
reverse is true, and this realization is both helping the 
demand and stiffening the market. No startling ad- 
vances in price have been noted, except on elm, but 
the general tendency is upward, and it is likely that 
quotations will be increased shortly on most items on 
the list. Oak is showing some improvement, common 
quartered oak having been in better call, while good 
plain oak is moving: somewhat more freely. Ash and 
walnut are also very active. Chestnut, poplar and gum, 
especially those grades which are suitable for corestock 
manufacturing, are moving in quantity, as practically 
all industries where gluing up is practised are busy. 
The automobile and furniture trades are continuing to 
take lumber in large amount, while the building industry 
is opening up to better advantage. 


New York—The market is steady with a fair price 
trend and a good inquiry. Actual orders come along 
slowly and the inclination is to hold. off for several 
weeks. At the same time conditions. among mills are 
such that even buyers are convinced that prices show 
an upward tendency and while accompanied with much 
caution the buying power is slowly asserting itself 
more strongly. All woods are on about the same basis. 
City factory trade has been slow but stocks in the 
yards of consumers are low and any kind of an improve- 
ment is bound to be accompanied by orders for quick 
shipment on the part of these consumers. Salesmen 
returning from up state sections find considerable con- 
fidence in the outlook with most factories booked ahead 
for some period. The easing of embargoed conditions 
have permitted much stock to come into the market 
that had been formerly delayed and until this condition 
has been completely liquidated it is not likely that a 
normal demand will be reported. 


—e 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade continues steady 
though the orders at present are not usually for iarge 
quantities. Prices as a rule show little change being 
firmest in the highest price woods, such as mahogany 
and walnut, and in the specialties, including thick maple 
and ash. Oak is easier than it was a few weeks ago, 
Local wholesalers have been getting in additions to 
their assortments during the past month and are 
ing well selected stocks. 








carry- 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is quite satis- 
factory and quotations are very firm. Wholesale mer- 
chants show a pronounced tendency to mark up their 
prices for some of the woods on the hardwood iist, 
particularly the prices quoted on thick lumber. They 
say that such lumber is hard to find at the mills ready 
for shipment, provided that it is necessary to have the 
stock really dry and fully up to grade. Maple and ash 
are two of the hardwoods which seem to be getting 
scarce, while on the other hand the inquiry for these 
two woods is unusually brisk. Plain oak sells fairly 
well and the tone of quotations is distinctly firmer, 
Sales of plain oak in inch thickness and grading firsts 
and seconds have been reported this week at $65, con- 
sidered a very high figure for this market. Quartered 


‘oak is not moving so well as is the plain sawn lumber, 


but quotations on the quarter sawn: stock show no 
sign of weakness. Firsts and seconds in inch thick- 
ness of the more popular hardwoods are quoted this 
week as follows: Basswood, $44 to $46; chesnut, $51 
to $53; maple, $41 to $48; plain oak, $63 to $65; quar- 
tered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, 
$47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md.—The better tone noted in the hardwood 
trade of late is still in evidence and has become perhaps 
somewhat more pronounced. So far the improvement has 
not attained proportions to cause a rise in the range of 
prices or to create a shortage of stocks in any direc- 
tion, but the more confident attitude of the manufac- 
turers and the dealers is unmistakable. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods holds up re- 
markably well. There is a slight increase in the volume 
of business and the tone of the trade is satisfactory. 
Prospects are said to be brighter. Buying by factories 
is the best feature. Concerns making furniture, im- 
plements and boxes are in the market. Automobile 
factories are not buying as actively as formerly. Re- 
tailers are only buying what. they need for the present, 
being loath to increase stocks at this time. Prices are 
firm at former levels and every change is toward higher 
figures. There is little cutting to force trade. Dry 
stocks in the hands of mill owners are not large. The 
ear shortage is interfering with shipments to a certain 
extent. Collections continue satisfactory. Quartered oak 
is in fair demand and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts 
and seconds, $82; No. 1 common, $53. Plain oak moves 
well at unchanged quotations. Chestnut is strong and 
the same is true of basswood. Ash is quiet and other 
hardwoods are unchanged. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—During the last week there have been 
many more inquiries and bookings indicate that the very 
early future will show a material enlargement of the 
distributive movement. The situation in oak continues 
to be more encouraging and the volume of that wood 
changing hands is much larger than a month ago. Gum 
is most active of the southern hardwoods. Cherry and 
maple are in good demand and the buying by the fur- 
niture interests has been especially strong. Ash, hickory 
and other carriage woods are moving in heavier volume. 
Prices are being more firmly held and there is every 
confidence in the trade that a further betterment of the 
situation will be seen in a short while. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand for bill stuff and ties is 
heavier than the supply. In boards first and seconds 
are good; common grades are fair. Stocks on hand are 
fair; and prices are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock business is improving somewhat, 
the country yards being more in the market than they 
were, owing to the fact that the country dealer can 
now judge his fall business in a measure by reason of 
a more accurate crop forecast and is beginning to stock 
up. The hemlock situation is expected to improve more 
on account of three facts—chiefly the improved situa- 
tion of yellow pine, the need of stocking up at the 
country yards and the shoertage of labor at the mills, 
curtailing the output considerably... Demand for box 
boards is also good. Prices in some instances have de- 
clined and business is now being done upon a better 
basis. 





New York—Demand is fairly active. Stocks at mill 
points are not large but are ample for immediate wants. 
Retailers are well supplied and building prospects in 
suburban sections are satisfactory. There is little change 
in prices and with few stocks pressing for sale whole- 
salers find the market as steady as it has been at any 
time in the last few months. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is seasonable and the building 
outlook is considered favorable. Local trade has shown 
improvement lately on account of the large consumption 
of stock and the country trade is also becoming better. 
Farmers have good grain crops this year and prices 
are such as to insure good profits. Prices show much 
steadiness, lately having had an advance of about 50 
cents. 


Boston, Mass.—The better tone of the hemlock 
market commented upon in recent reports continues to 
be a feature of the local trading. Retailers are in 
quiring for more important quantities of hemlock, ¢s- 
pecially for hemlock boards, and they do not protest 
so indignantly when the wholesale men speak of somé- 
what reduced offerings and the necessity of securné 
more remunerative prices. Although there are still some 
reasonably dry and fairly satisfactory hemlock boar¢s, 
clipped, stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
offered at $21, all lower quotations have now quite dis- 
appeared and the majority of the millmen are insisting 
upon $22. Many of the retailers are paying the higher 
figure quoted but they expect to get something vers 
nice at that price. Sellers talk with much confidence 
of getting $23 in the fall. Hemlock dimension is in moder- 
ate request. Plank are the subject of a fair inquiry and 
quotations on really dry plank of good quality are rather 
firmer. ce 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a good vol- 
ume of business, but report a slight decrease in price, 
a drop of 50 cents on 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot being 
recorded during the last week, the quotations on the first 


reported by the roads is lower than at any other time 
since 1906. Demand for fir shows a very decided increase 
over the trade for July. Prices are very firm. The 
demand for spruce is fair and the price is very stiff 


has thence been brought into the New England market 
by rail, but the very heavy cost of transportation pre- 
vents this traffic from developing important proportions. 
Some very high grade lumber has also been brought 


three lengths being $21 and on the 16-foot lengths $22. because of the heavy foreign call. into this market direct by rail from the producing area 
The car shortage is given as the leading factor in the ie o“atg gee in the Puget Sound region, but nothing is being done 
decision of dealers to shade prices. Boston, Mass.—The local market for lumber from the in ordinary building lumber because of the prohibitive 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock holds up well 
and quotations are firm. Stocks are in fairly good 











west Coast is practically unchanged. There is a good 
latent demand for Douglas fir dimension, in particular, 
but the wholesale men are unable to take advantage of 


cost of transporting such shipments. When they arrive 
here such shipments would have to compete with eastern 























































































































spruce and southern yellow pine, and the relatively short 
satis- shape for a steady fall market. Dimension and heavy the opportunity to any great extent because of the haul necessitated for the latter woods gives them an 
> mer- timbers are in best demand, along with a good request lack of ocean tonnage to bring the lumber here from advantage which is practically unbeatable. Despite this 
> their for boards from the manufacturers of boxes and crating. the Pacific Coast by way of the Panama Canal. Some serious handicap of transportation, fir doors, house trim 
Md list, lumber has been arriving at New York recently, and etc., are getting quite a lot of attention, and piano 
. T hey Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is rather active when the con- pre ee CL ee ae - ae Cee ste. AR or ee Se ee Sol. wee. 
} ready dition of the yellow pine trade is taken into considera- 
- the tion. Prices are firm and shipments are coming out 
ao ash better than formerly. Retail stocks are only fair and 4 
ghee there is no effort to increase them. f aren? if ¢. 
a 
ee cree ReC( >> f 
0, con- . 5 : P : Gos < CS a 
artered Chicago.—FI oplar, which has been doing very nicely for = = 
amber many weeks, is even better than it has been. The de- y S 
ar an mand is very active and prices also are satisfactory. P| y . ~ 
thick- seaperronintte S ui _ 
ad this Boston, Mass.—Although poplar cannot be included ° ( 
ut, $51 among the list of really active woods in this market 
; quar- it is the subject of a fairly satisfactory inquiry in com- 
) birch, parison with other lines and the quotations on poplar 
are firmly maintained. Really important sales of size- NS 
able quantities are the exception this week, much of the rt 
rdwood call being for modest amounts, but these inquiries are . 
perhaps numerous enough to amount to a very fair volume of \ 
ent has business for the last of August and the first of Sep- 
inge of tember. The box manufacturers are displaying a satis- 
 direc- factory interest in the common grades and are not 
anufac- deterred from placing orders by the stiffer figures being ~ 
quoted them by the wholesale dealers. There has been 
no modification of the firmer prices quoted lately on - ” 
up re- high grade poplar, inch lumber grading firsts and sec- “It Systematizes His Thought and Acts”, 
volume onds selling up to $63 this week and $60 being the 
sews bedrock figure for anything in this grade. T 7 1. kh 
actors —— When You Teach a Cler 
omobile ene hg lag = ee. are ag ra = e 73 °,93 
iv Re- yetter reques an ey have been for some time and h C h R H b 
am the tone of this division of the market is fairly strong, t e as egister a it 
ices are with prospects of a positive advance in the quotations e e ~ 
| higher if the movement keeps up. Stocks held here are ample y, S H All Ov 
2, y med for all needs. ou ystematize im er 
se. The eee , ay ; ; : 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation in poplar continues ° . 
bisigave + —_ all that ~— = cag and po activity in this The habit of making a permanent, accurate record of every 
Hy wood is one of the features of the Cincinnati market. : . hs 1 ; 
% oo a = ae mills are favorable for a still stronger transaction is a good habit. It makes a salesman efficient in 
market. Select dimension has been moving in increasing : ; 1 
pee volume and there is a better distribution of select and a much wider sphere than the mere operation of a machine. 
common bevel and drop siding. Prices are steady. 
4 been Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is rather active and Cures Bad Habits What Cauces Most Failures 
ee ——— buy brisker than formerly. Factories are also in It systematizes his thoughts and acts—cures Failure to get the money for what they sell 
; arket for larger stocks. Available stocks are not as hi . due fated ladle of : a. 7 . h 
ontinues large as formerly. Prices are firm and no cutting of nim of t € ata a it o trusting to memory —or in leaks after the money comes into the 
at wood consequence is reported. Firsts and seconds at ‘the prevents his “putting off” to a later time the — store—wrecks more retail stores than all other 
o. Gum Ohio River are quoted at $55 for 4-inch; $57 for 5-inch duty which should be done now. causes combined. 
ee — and 6-inch and $58 for 8-inch. 
* an ial o e,°@ 
pean pahiand, Kye ee for pamaine is picking up Stimulates Ambition Everybody Better Off 
and indications poin Oo a goo all trade. Inquir . : ‘ - 4 
" ae shows a steady Titeoaus with all grades encod 4 ‘ And when you give each clerk his os Sales increase immediately whenever a 
Stocks are in fair shape with prices firm. individual cash drawer you strengthen his multiple cash drawer register is installed; leak. 
sense of ne and — — ambi- josses stop; the whole tone of the store is 
| ties is tion to make a record as an efficient salesman. : 
Rae FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR apeciekamae 
1and are He knows that his work will be compared, p ated 
ightl ith that of his fellow-clerks—the And when the proprietor is wise enoug 
Chicago.—The fir trade in this market can only be q pacar habe oe 1 3 © reward salespeople whose average 
described’ as being medium. Although the demand is number of sales, average amount o oa. eee sales and collection records excel those The National 
not nearly what it should be the trade is confident cash receipts, total charge transactions, total f their fell 1 Rae py: Register 
that a revival will come shortly. Should the railroads profit to the merchant on his day’s work. EEE ee oe Co., Dayton, 0. 
mewhat, and the brotherhoods come to an agreement without a friendly rivalry becomes permanent Please give me 
1an they strike, there-is no doubt but that the railroads would It gives him backbone, increases his sales— and the store enters a new eraof some facts and 
aler can again come into the market for lumber and that fir to a marked degree. prosperity, figures as to <p 
eason of would get its share of that business. There is some Ba lle stn 
to stock trade prevailing at the country yards*for all stocks. gelesend ceaptialeales, 
“' rar Spruce and cedar product are in about the same shape Let us tell you more about the sales boosting power This request, of course, 
- as : i 
, ay the Se eee See ie of this new and better system of store accounting. by. tian tat 
Aas Re Wash.—The fir market here shows very little 
change, except slight improvement in the water business + e Name... 2c2220-- 2-22-00 scee . 
have de- reported by some mills. The market on the whole is The National Cash Register Company 
a better inclined to flatness, although there is an apparent ten- * A ia lect ig! Sea ee ee, 
dency toward firmer prices and a disinclination to : Dayton, Ohio 
at mill book much ahead on present basis of values. Curtail- e ee ee Yt | ee ee ee Nek ena 
wants: ment of output continues, but orders are not up to ge ee ac 2 M6 
pects ra cut. There is more retail inquiry reported and more i American. JLuumberman, Sept, 2, 1916 
aan railroad business offering. 
e whole- a 
1 at any Seattle, Wash.—Reports show that the amount of busi- / » 
hess coming in is normal for this time of year as com- 
hea pared with the same season during the last few years. 
building Nevertheless there is apparently a weaker feeling as 
is shown there is a greater output than last year. Volume during 
sumption the latter part of the week was on the increase. Log , I E { 
& —_ quotations are $6, $9 and $12 and there are indications r) 
a se that the loggers will decrease their output. 
about 50 pee oe ‘ 
Portland, Ore.—Portland and Willamette Valley mills Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 
are enjoying a normal demand for fir from rail districts 
hemlock and in addition thereto Portland mills are doing an 
tinues to improved local business. The car shortage is affecting cy 
are in- the valley mills considerably. The log market shows no 
oe erkins Yegetapie veneer Uille 
rotest 
clay ” Kansas City, Mo.—The volume of fir business is about 
securing Meals eet as it has been the last few weeks. The 
till some sgn ef yards are stocking up to some extent, but not ; (Patenced July 2, 1912) 
- boards, leeeia a Pad 4 Reagan of trade. ae 
ee, Sustain streng ts) e southern yellow pine marke ‘ on ye 
vk “tis. still a & benenelal rier gga fir sam but ete Suite 814 J, M. S. Building, 
istin ~ 18 hardly enough margin between the pine an 
ogee od Prices to make it profitable to ship in fir as freely SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
ing very ra ‘ has sometimes been shipped to this territory. The 
onfidence ad people are complaining greatly of the shortage of 
n moder- a “way cars. They say shipments are being very much 
yuiry and ae down already by the lack of railway equipment 
re rather of the prospects are that conditions are going to grow 
Steadily worse in that respect as the surplus of cars now sre 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. % 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 


415 Locust Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG.\ 
Unexcelled facilities f. jati i i 
guste ene allel wa gg, Se mee Mae pe ema peep | Yam 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 
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If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 




















9 “at . 
Dustman s Co.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm _ buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


13° * ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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manufacturers, aeroplane makers etc., are placing some 
fair orders for fancy grades of western spruce. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir flooring is reported off in price, 
except in the lower grades, whieh are unchanged. The 
fir demand just now is light. Red cedar siding moves 
fairly well and prices are steady. Much spruce lath 
is being received from Canada and it sells readilly, as 
the price is below that of hemlock lath. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—The western pine situation shows improve- 
ment. In this market there is a better demand for 
siding and finish and also shop. Inquiries are also of 
an increased volume. Local wholesalers, however, say 
that they find some items, which were plentiful a short 
time ago, are now hard to obtain from the mills. The 
local trade feels that a price increase may be one of the 
probable results if trade should continue to show im- 
provement. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Owing to the light supply of stock 
at the mills and the good demand, prices on Idaho items 
have been advanced by some of the larger manufac- 
turers and the trend of the Inland Empire market gen- 
erally is toward higher prices. No. 1 Idaho white pine 
boards 1x12, are up $1 a thousand and 1x4, No. 2 
boards are 50 cents higher. Other advances received 
by Kansas City handlers of Idaho stock include: 50 
cents on 12-inch and 6-inch No. 3 Idaho white pine 
boards; 50 cents on No. 4 Idaho boards; $1 on No. 
2 western pine boards; 50 cents on 8-inch and 10-inch 
western pine boards. There also have been advances 
on several white fir items. The California pine market 
is the same as a week ago with a continuation of the 
healthy demand that has characterized the trade for 
some time. Throughout the lists there is a very firm 
tone and the prospects for further advances appear 
very promising, dealers say. 


Boston, Mass.—Very firm prices are quoted this week 
on all grades of well manufactured western white pine. 
Both retailers and manufacturing consumers buy well, 
and although much of the inquiry is for moderate 
amounts the aggregate of the orders is sufficient to 
furnish a very fair volume of business for the latter por- 
tion of the summer. The following quotations are firmly 
maintained here: Uppers 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, 
$111; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, 
$106; 16/4, $111; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$73.50; 8/4, $75.50; 10/4 to 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts 4/4, 
$56.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. 
& m., No. 2, 5-inch, $34; 6-inch, $35; 9-inch, $35; 10- 
inch, $37. ; 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood trade is a little better than it was 
and with the coming of early fall a big improvement 
is expected. The present demand is chiefly from the 
yards and factory trade. There is a good demand for 
tank stock and thick items. 


San Francisco.—Conditions are improving in the off- 
shore redwood markets. The lack of sufficient tonnage 
still prevents heavy lumber exports but redwood ties 
are moving again, and there is a prospect of securing 
more vessels for exporting railroad materials. There 
has been an increase in the domestic demand, in some 
localities. Some of the redwood lumber companies have 
been making good eastern shipments by rail this season. 
The export demand from Australia is not what is used 
to be, but the South American demand for redwood has 
picked up. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A fair demand for redwood siding 
is reported for the last week and prices are steady. 
The supply of siding at the mills has improved and 
there is not the difficulty in placing orders that was 
experienced several weeks ago. There are reports of 
low prices being made to attract business, but on the 
whole the market appears to be in good condition. 
Wholesalers here report it difficult to get enough tank 
stock to fill the demand for tankage from the. Oklahoma 
and Kansas oil fields. The mills are short of tank 
stock and prices for it are strong in the face of the 
good oil field demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated more 
than the week previous, the increase being noticeable 
both in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $24 to $25; No. 2, $21 to $22; No. 3, $17.50 to 
$18; 4/4 edge box, $15.50; 4/4 edge culls, and red 
heart, $13.25 to $14.25; 4/4 cull red heart, $8. Six-inch 
box rough, $15.50 to $16. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $27 to 
$27.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $16.50 to $17; culls 
and red heart, $15.25 to $16.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$28 to $28.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, $17.50 to 
$18; culls and red heart, $15.75 to $16.50. No. 1, 12- 
inch rough, $31.25 to $32.25; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.50; box, 
$18.50 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $16 to $17; No. 
1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $27; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; box, 
$15.50. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.50 to $28.50; box, $15.50; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$18 to $19; box bark strips, $9.75 to $10.75. No. 1, 
13/16-inch rift flooring, $38 to $40; No. 2, $33 to $384. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24 to. $25; No. 2, $23.25 
to $24.25; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.50; No. 4, $14.50 to $16. 
No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 
to $15.50; No. 8, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16 
inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 
3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10.50. No. 1, 18/16- 
inch partition, $26 to $26.75; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.25; 
No. 3, $21.25 to $22.25. No. 1 and 2 bark strip parti- 
tion, $19 to $21. Six-inch roofers, $15.50 to $16.50; 8- 
inch, $16.50 to $17.50; 10-inch $17.50 to $18.50; 12-inch, 
$19 to $20; factory flooring, $17.50 to $20; lath, $3; North 
Carolina sizes, $17 to $19. 





Boston, Mass.—The general tone of the North Caro- 
lina pine market here is stronger than it was, but 
wholesale interests can still see room for more im- 
provement. Roofers are the best sellers and the quota- 
tions now maintained on these boards are comparatively 
firmer than the prices asked for about anything else 
on the North Carolina pine list. Information from many 


— 


of the retail yards this week shows that a heavy volume 
of North Carolina pine is moving into the hands of 
the house builders, and since the retail yards have not 
been buying heavily the last few weeks this is bound 
to mean a better business in the immediate future. The 
directly local business in rough edge has been affacteq 
considerably by the slack buying of the house finish 
mills, which have been much handicapped by the efforts 
of the Boston carpenters’ and millmen’s unions to re. 
duce the mill owners to a state of abject subjection, 
but outside of Boston proper there is a fair inquiry for 
rough edge. While it might be possible for a targe 
buyer who pays promptly to find 4/4 rough edge at 
$29, the regular price this week is nearer $30. Roofers, 
however, are unquestionably firmer. For 6-inch wholesale 
houses are now quoting $19.50 and for 8-inch $1 more, 
A buyer who can obtain a carload for 50 cents less ig 
said to be doing very well. 





Baltimore, Md.—Last week has brought no improve- 
ment in North Carolina pine, perhaps largely in con- 
sequence of the box makers’ strike, which is believed 
by members of the lumber trade to be gradually ad- 
justing itself through the medium of a fairly steady 
displacement of the striking elements. The factories, 
however, are still more or less hampered in their 
operations and the demand for box lumber is accordingly 
restricted. The receipts have been fairly large at times 
and the requirements of the builders keep up fairly well, 
though there is more or less shifting in the market, 


New York.—Box lumber continues strong but else- 
where the list is more or less irregular. Orders for 
shell contracts have been placed, and there is a feeling 
among box makers that this class of business will con- 
tinue good for at least six or eight months. Business 
begins to fall off a little but apparently hostilities on 
a larger scale is having an effect on new business here. 
High grade stock is below normal demand and not- 
withstanding the curtailed operations at mill points, 
there is little opportunity to increase prices substan- 
tially except among the cheaper grades.. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Business is better than a few weeks 
ago and the trend of prices is upward. Mills report that 
they are oversold as the result of the better volume 
of business now being placed. Orders are said to be 
as high as 40 percent above normal, while the curtail- 
ment is 20 to 25 percent of the full capacity. Some 
concessions are still being made, but these apply to 
only a few surplus items. Roofers are strong. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The general consensus is that southern pine 
has about reached a normal situation in this market. 
Most of the wholesalers are doing a nice business and 
prices have advanced to a point where the business be- 
ing done causes considerable satisfaction. Demand chiefly 
is for common boards and dimension. In the last thirty 
days prices have advanced on some items from 50 cents 
to $1.50. Curtailment at southern mills is having its 
beneficial effect and should the railroad strike not 
materialize, there is no doubt that September and later 
months this year will witness a big trade in this 
market. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The southern yellow pine market 
shows further improvement on the whole. The cotton 
States are buying strongly now and there is improvment 
in all directions although the Missouri-Kansas territory, 
because of the destructive drouth, is not showing the 
volume of business that might otherwise be expected from 
it. There are increases in price by a good many of the 
mills although a few that did not take much business 
when it was being rather freely offered the first of 
this month are inclined to push a little harder for or- 
ders. The supply of transit cars of southern yellow 
pine is unusually low because of the car shortage. The 
strong call for dimension and boards, coupled with the 
fact that the supply of open cars is larger than that of 
closed cars and therefore the shipment of the lower 
grades of lumber is not so much curtailed, has resulted 
in a good many of the mills being somewhat short of 
common items and the advances that have been made 
are mostly on boards or dimension. The demand is good 
for all 16-foot, 18-foot and 20-foot dimension and it is get- 
ting a little difficult to place orders for those items, The 
last few weeks there has been a very heavy demand 
for grain doors from the railroads. Grain doors re- 
quire No. 3 and No. 4 boards. The call for structural 
railway material] is rather light, but some of the dealers 
report an improvement in the railway call generally. 





St. Louls, Mo.—Prices remain active in yellow pine 
and the demand also is very good. Prices are up about 
$1 a thousand in all standard lines and show a dis- 
position to hold if they do not go higher. The market 
shows every disposition to respond to the fact that 
this is the season for the fall trade to begin, but abnor- 
mal conditions tend to hold back orders. There are the 
car shortage and the threat of the railroad strike, both 
of which are exercising a tremendous effect on the 
yellow pine trade. Many of the larger concerns continue 
to say they are not in the market. The larger concerns 
are more affected by the car shortage than the smaller 
companies, the reason, as stated by the latter, being 
that some of the big concerns own railroads and thus 
profit by traffic reductions. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued improvement is reported 
with the retail yard trade supplying probably the larg- 
est percentage of increased takings. Timbers are still 
in brisk request and the railroads and car companies 
are steady buyers, though their purchases are said to 
be on a rather conservative scale, due possibly to the 
threat of strike complications. Prices are more or less 
irregular, but the average has registered a gain and 
sharp advances on certain active items are maintained, 
it is said, with little trouble. Complaints of deficient 
car supply are on the increase, but the predicted car 
“shortage” has not yet arrived. 


New. York.—While the tone is much firmer than 2 
month ago, there is still considerable irregularity in 
prices and this notwithstanding that the average is 
higher than several weeks ago, visitors returning from 
the south report a general curtailment of operations 
which has had its effect on wholesalers’ quotations, but 
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there are Still large quantities of stock offered for im- 
mediate shipment from uncontrolled points. One further 
unsatisfactory feature is the shortage of cars in sections 
where good business is offered. Locally the demand is 
on a par With last month but notwithstanding the firmer 
tone to quotations, new business comes out slowly. The 
threatened railroad strike has been a retardent factor 
on some large contracts and it is evident that until 
fundamental conditions are on a more suitable basis, 
very little in the way of anticipated contracts from such 
sources can be looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine market is stronger 
and wholesalers report difficulty in getting some kinds 
of stock. Mills are reporting a scarcity in some lines 
and a fair amount of stock on hand in others. This 
jeads to a Somewhat mixed situation, but the general 
list is higher than a few weeks ago. Retailers are 
adding to their supplies rather slowly, but are expected 
to do better next month. 


Boston, Mass.—The local southern pine market con- 
tinues to strengthen. There is a fair volume of business 
and quotations show a strong tendency to stiffen from 
week to week. No. 2 common, for instance, is selling 
well at $2 more than this grade brought from Boston 
puyers in July. Good 6-inch costs $20 delivered at the 
Boston terminal and 8-inch is selling this week at $21. 
Buyers are being urged to place orders at once on the 
ground that 50 cents more will be asked by the mills a 
fortnight hence. Partition also is rather firmer. Good 
Arkansas partition, B and better, %x3%-inch, quoted 
at $28 and $27 is bottom even for longleaf. Retailers are 
showing more interest in flooring, the necessity of pre- 
paring for fall trade now stimulating the buying. Cur- 
rent quotations are: Quarter sawn A, $39 to $40; quarter 
sawn B, $37 to $37.50; quarter sawn C, $29 to $30; plain 
sawn B and better, $27.50 to $28.50. The wholesale 
merchants specializing in dimension timbers speak of 
the current demand as quite satisfactory and of quota- 
tions as rather firmer. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine manufacturers seem 
to be in an expectant mood. Not a few of them pre- 


dict an early advance in the quotations and dealers are ' 


urged to place orders both on account of possible de- 
lays in making deliveries and also because of the ex- 
pressed belief that a scarcity of stocks may develop in 
the near future. Some of the mills seem to regard 
conditions as sufficiently promising to resume opera- 
tions after a shut down and there are indications of 
an increase in the production. The demand here for 
longleaf pine is moderately good, stocks in considera- 
ble quantities going into the construction of some of 
the larger industrial buildings in spite of the tendency 
to employ concrete and other wood substitute material. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—yYellow pine is reported in 
better demand and a uniform increase in quotations has 
been noted. There is a disposition on the part of the 
producers to quote prices that vary greatly, but this 
does not deter manufacturers and retailers from ordering 
more freely. Supplies at consumption points are scarcer 
than they have been and a more active trade is consid- 
ered in prospect for the fall. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A little further improvement in the 
yellow pine market can be noted. The retailers are 
in the market in a much more satisfactory buying mood, 
and are placing their orders for both near-by and future 
deliveries. Prices are becoming firmer and some in the 
trade predict an early advance on some lines, among 
them being included trim, flooring and timbers. Yard 
stocks are in better shape for a heavier fall trade. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine shows a steady 

and continued improvement. Prices have increased 
from 25 cents to $1.50. The heaviest demand is for 
dimension and common grades and the increase of 
prices in dimension is about 50 cents. Finish is still 
a little slow and has shown no increase in price. 





CYPRESS 


: New Orleans, La.—Continued improvement of demand 
18 reported for the week, but there seems to be no 
specially new or noteworthy feature. Bookings are 
made up largely of mixed car orders, which cover the 
list fairly well. Railway demand continues of rather 
limited volume, though there is inquiry for crosstieés. 
The factory grades are said to be sharing in the im- 
provement. Prices are rated very firm, all advances 
hitherto reported being maintained without trouble. Car 
supply is more or less irregular and there are the usual 
complaints occasionally, but as yet no general shortage. 


Chicago.—The cypress trade is of a fairly satisfactory 
nature and further improvement is looked for should the 
railroad employes fail to strike. Demand is chiefly from 
country yards and for tank stock in thick items. The 
country dealer is now more able to tell just what the 
fall trade is likely to be and consequently is stocking 
up. Prices are good. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a better demand for cypress 
than there was ten days ago. Retailers find their 
Stocks badly broken and are buying a good deal of 
mixed car stock to fill in the gaps and get ready for 
the fall trade. The demand is considered fully normal 
for this time of year even in this territory where dry 
Weather has caused a slowing down in trade to some 
extent. The factory buying has not been very active 
the last few weeks, cypress men report, and most of the 
Stock being taken is for the retail yards. Cypress prices 
are steady and tending to better values. Shipments are 
being considerably interfered with because of the light 
available supply of cars. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress trade is reported as rather 
ag The lower grades of the wood show a better 
emand probably than the higher. Demand for thick 
Stuff still continues equal to the supply. 


ineattimore, Md.—What ever changes have taken place 
ong Cypress trade are not of real moment. If any- 
nd the builders are calling for stocks in somewhat 
re ger quantities because of the advance in many build- 
re operations. The woodworking establishments, among 
ae the planing mills, are somewhat more expansive 

their requirements, and the stocks in hand are being 
Tawn perhaps a little more freely than before. Fluc- 


tuations in the prices of South Carolina cypress grow 
more out of the variations in quality than out of un- 
certainties of the trade. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders for cypress are not so hard to 
secure this week as it is difficult to locate a mill with 
the desired lumber ready for shipment and reasonably 
dry. In fact, thick cypress seems to be becoming really 
scarce. The tone of the cypress market here is distinctly 
firmer than it was the first of August. Number 1 shop 
cypress is firmer at the following range: 4/4, $29.50 to 
$30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37 to $38.50; 8/4, $39.25 to $41.25. 
Ones and twos grade is quoted as follows: 4/4, $48 to 
$50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $49 to $51.50; 8/4, $51.75 to $52.75; 
10/4 to 12/4, $64 to $66. 


New York.—Cypress holds its own so far as prices 
are concerned, ‘but the demand continues listless. 
Straight car inquiries are few and far between and 
there is plenty of low grade shop available to prevent 
any substantial increase in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market is about holding 
its own as to activity and prices are on a steady basis. 
A good percentage of the present demand is for tank 
stock, in which a shortage is reported at the mills. The 
local wholesale yards have been adding to their assort- 
ment and are looking for a good demand to develop this 
fall. Mixed car business is the rule at the local yards 
just at present. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The activity in the cypress end of 
this market is being well maintained as are the recent 
advances on some of the shop grades. Inquiries on 
future business and orders on present bookings are very 
encouraging. Yard stocks are in fairly good shape, al- 
though some lines are said to be somewhat broken 
through the recent strong demand and the difficulty of 
prompt replenishment due to the shortage of cars. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade has been fairly active during 
the last week. Demand for certain items is good. TEast- 
ern orders probably are the best feature. Retail stocks 
are not very large but yard men are not disposed to in- 
crease them at this time. Shipments are delayed by the 
ear shortage. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress holds its own excellently and 
demand shows considerable improvement. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles in this 
market are down a bit, clears now selling for $3.02 and 
stars for $2.59, Chicago basis. There is no change on 
white cedar quotations, the price asked still being $2.85 
for extras and $2.40 for standards, Chicago basis. Lath 
continue strong at firm prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here report that owing 
to the slack demand some dealers have quoted cut 
prices in the last few days and the market has been 
somewhat demoralized. The mills are not backing up 
such business, they say, and while trade is quiet the 
production is light and mill prices are maintained very 
well, 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles took a drop of 
5 cents a thousand the fore part of this week and 
clears were said to be weak, but an increased volume 
of business later in the week caused prices to rally 
somewhat and there was a decided stiffening. Clears 
are quoted $1.85 to $1.90 and stars $1.55 to $1.60. 


Tacoma. Wash.—Red cedar shingles are about the 
same as last week and with the market spotted. Prices 
remain on the same levels and quite firm. Stars are 
a little scarce. Dealers reported transit demand has 
been better and transit stocks light. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles has 
been brisker the last week. Several of the Kansas City 
wholesalers report the best week they have had in a 
long time and one or two broke their records for high 
day in business. The South is doing probably the 
heaviest buying of this market at present. Texas, Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas are taking stock very freely. 
There also is a very strong call from the East. The 
Kansas and Missouri demand has been comparatively 
light because of the lack of rain. The Missouri busi- 
ness is only about 75 percent of the normal at this 
time. There are, however, many rush orders from 
various districts indicating that the retailers have been 
having more business than they expected and did not 
prepare for enough stock to fill it all. There are very 
few transits available now owing to the shortage of 
cars. The prices quoted are $1.60, Coast basis, for stars 
and $1.90, Coast basis, for clears. The lath supply still 
is light. Cypress lath are priced 40 cents higher in 
straight cars than in mixed cars because of the short- 
age of stock. 


New Orleans, La.—Very active call for cypress shin- 
gles is developing again, and mill supplies are depleted 
and broken in assortment. Demand during the summer 
months was so brisk that nothing like the usual ac- 
cumulation occurred. Cypress lath, also in brisk re- 
quest and low supply, are sold as a rule on mixed car 
orders only. Prices are firm all round. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations are firmer, and trade is 
very good for this season. White cedars are firmer at 
$3.50 to $3.60 for extras; $3.10 to $3.30 for clears. Red 
cedars are selling at a wider range, but for really good 
makes of extras up to $3.93 is paid. The lath market 
is on the upward trend. Several of the manufacturers 
have recently withdrawn their quotations and say that 
$4.25 for 15-inch and $3.65 for 1%-inch will be the 
lowest prices at which new business will be accepted. 
Just at present, however, ig is possible to buy 15-inch 
at 10 or 15 cents less and 1%-inch at 5 or 10 cents 
less than the above figures at a few mills. Furring is 
selling moderately, the 2-inch bringing $20.50 to $21, 
Clapboards are in light supply and prices are very firm. 
Demand is about seasonable with inquiries for part cars 
being in the majority. Good spruce extras bring $54 
and clears $52. For nice red cedars rebutted and re- 
dressed, $20 a thousand feet is obtained. 








Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan and Indiana 
heard from this week. More 
to follow in our next issue. 


CULVER, ORE. 
The writer has been reading your valuable 
paper for the last four years and has no fault 
to find with it, nor do I know what to suggest 
in order to make it a better paper. Of course, 
as you say, there are several things in the paper 
which, personally, we are not interested in. How- 
ever, we understand that the paper is not printed 
solely for our benefit, and trust that the items 
that do not appeal to us as being of any impor- 
tance are just what the other fellow likes about 
the paper. , 
Personally the ‘‘Community Development’’ de- 
partment appeals to me as the best part of the 
paper. However, we are very much interested in 
other items too numerous to mention here. With 
best wishes, 
TUM-A-LUM LUMBER COMPANY. 
By O. C. Pierce, Manager. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 

I am somewhat new in the mill work business, 
but have read your periodical for the last four 
years. I wish to say that it is undoubtedly the 
best trade publication I have ever seen. It not 
only covers the whole field thoroughly, but is 
honest in its statements, and right up-to-date. 
THE BLACK PLANING MILL COMPANY, 

D. N. Showalter, Proprietor. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
I have found the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a very interesting and valuable publication. I 
think that the work that you are doing is alto- 
gether worth while, and am glad to have the 
opportunity of expressing to you my satisfaction. 
L. G. PACK. 


GRIDLEY, ILL. 
The first thing we turn to is the Review of 
Current Lumber Trade Conditions. The barom- 
eters are a good addition to it, as we can see at 
a glance about the production, orders and ship- 
ments. We generally look over the advertise- 
ments pretty well, 
With very best wishes, 
E. L. KBNT & CO. 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
We like the paper better than any other 
trade paper we have ever seen. Have taken it 
continuously for thirty years or more, which 
should be an indication that we were pleased 
with it. We think it is as near perfect as it 
could be made. 


FRANK A. STEVENSON. 





NEW PALESTINE, IND. 

We would suggest, a column in your paper giv- 
ing data; etc., on raw wagon material. This, we 
think, would be of interest to manufacturers of 
dimension and wheel and bentwood manufac- 
turers. 

The wheel men and bentwood men are tryin~ 
to get together fraternally to improve market. 
conditions, which have been bad 

JAMES MADISON. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles show little change 
in prices, but the tendency at the Coast is said to be 
toward greater firmness. There are not many shingles 
coming in either by lake or rail and the outlook is for 
a firm market during the next few weeks. The building 
situation is good and a large number ‘of low-priced 
structures which call for cedar shingles are being started 
right along. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Lake receipts of red cedars 
show greater proportions than at any time this season 
and yard supplies give evidence of an adequate stock for 
the fall and winter trade. Demand and prites are 
stronger than a week ago. The car shortage is reported 
to have created a greater disposition on the part of the 
consumer to order further ahead than formerly. 








Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a slight improvement 
in the demand for shingles, and the red cedars have 
benefited thereby, although consumers are said to be 
complaining of the prices on that stock. There is a 
searcity of cypress and pine, particularly of the first 
named, and the representatives of mills assert that 
stocks there are far below what they normally should 
be at this time of year. All kinds and grades of lath 
are in good demand at firm prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fair demand for all varie- 
ties of shingles. Building operations are still active and 
consequently there is a good movement. Prices are firm 
and shipments from the Coast are coming in fairly well. 
Retail supplies are only fair. The lath trade is strong 
and prices show a tendency to advance. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles have been showing added 
strength according to reports from some _ quarters, 
while others report a tendency toward slow sales. 


Present quotations range from $3.26 to $3.46. Lath 
are in slight demand in this section and prices remain 
the same. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for packing lumber is quite 
firm and demand is active. Shook manufacturers in New 
England and across the border in Canada who have been 
shipping into this territory have been doing a very 
prosperous business all summer. It is reported that 
several of the large box board mills in Maine have all 
the orders booked that they can attend to before cold 
weather. Price advances are being predicted before 
the end of September. Many of the box boards mills 
have cut considerably into their supply of last winter’s 
logs and since their orders are sufficient to clear away 
their stocks of manufactured boards as fast as the 
lumber is dry enough for shipment the manufacturers 
feel fully justified in their firmer attitude. Pine shook, 
13/16-inch, are hard to find now at anything under $28 
and there are manufacturers who are asking more. Pine 
box boards, inch, round edge, are firm at $21. Sales 
at a little more have been reported recently. Spruce 
and fir mixed, manufactured into good 13/16-inch shooks, 
is worth $26.50 to $27. In round edge box boards, inch, 
spruce and fir mixed is quoted at $20. 





COOPERAGE 





Chicago.—_The market for tight barrel staves is ex- 
actly opposite to last year, when offerings and prices 
indicated a glut. Now not enough to supply the demand 
can be secured; the output of the stave mills has 
been mostly contracted for and the mills are unable to 
obtain logs and labor to fill their orders. Sellers ask 
buyers who are bidding over each other to make their 
best offers and then they ask additional prices in an- 
swer, which are generally accepted. Coopers are finding 
it difficult to secure help and are paying higher prices. 
Substitutes for cooperage are used, but the trade gen- 
erally seems to be turning back to the old fashioned 
barrels and tierces, and packers no longer locate prices 
and are requiring more cooperage than in former 
years. Contrary to expectations, a strong demand is 
noted for whisky staves for alcohol barrels and it is 
impossible to find Bourbon staves. Gum syrup staves are 
also scarce, manufacturers finding it difficult to obtain 
sufficient for former contracts. White oak cutoffs for 
kraut and pickle kegs are not plentiful, although no 
advance in price is noted. The old crop of coopers’ 
flag is exhausted with recent sales at almost double 
the former price and there is a great delay in filling 
orders. Slack staves are steady but shippers are 
troubled to get cars. Ash butter tub staves sell slowly 
at $13.50 to $14 delivered on 20-cent rates. There 
is no change in ash square heading, but there are more 
inquiries for racked ash hoops at higher prices. Flour 
Staves and heading show no change. Hickory flour 
hoops are well cleaned up, partly on account of con- 
tinued high prices for coiled elm hoops and there is 
no demand for 9%-foot hickory box straps, say A. & H. 











Gates in their report on market conditions. 

Southern elm flour staves .......cseeeeeeee 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

of Sry Pree 07 to .07% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

EA, DS cinG Seem ake besos 4 hmni-+eicSs 6h 0 06% to 07 
White Oak lard -ercets, ....ccccccecsecscs 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... -28% 
errr ree (aetecenbeey - 1:35 to 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves............066 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading............++% -26% to 27 
Tierce hoops ..... e000 edodensvossdeenesees No demand 
oe ee ear 11.50 to 12.50 
M. R., 30-inch gum stavVes............es0e08 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%4-foot, per M.... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........0+% 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
A Aaa rete tet ere 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... -30 35 
Ten-Tround Hoop BATES... .cccccccsccccccre 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.......,..e+.eee08 -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
BEMIS DASTOU, S-ROOD, «6 ce cvcccveveseccsvsss .87 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. - 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M. 5.50 
Whisky staves ............. 7.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M... 34.00 to 35.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M. 39.00 to 40.00 
EOE. WRETBIE, . cvcvcncccccess 1.00 to 1.05 
Pork barrels, ash.... 90 to 95 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. ; 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WONDERFUL 


Is the power of the classified ads. Thousands and 
— s of people ADVERTISH and get what they 
wan 

Our readers study the Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
sumers, employers and people seeking employment etc. 

We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 
buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 
we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


GOOD RESULTS. 


A som clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, In fact, it is the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their re- 
— wants and are brought into touch with each 
other. 

The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classified ads 
in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. Not less so is 
the vast number of replies handled daily ; ae a day 
passes without telegrams being received, usually from 
firms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN, 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, 
skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, book- 
keepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, esti- 
mators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill superin- 
tepdents, managers of departments. If you want a 
situation or would like advancement, advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is the 
time. .We reach the people. 

If you do not want anything— 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in 


the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN. 
LUMBERMAN. 


There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
timber lands, lumber, shingles, business opportunities, 
as well as those desirous of selling; sellers of second- 
hand machinery, logging railroad equipment, and those 
in need of such equipment. To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full go 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





YOU READ THESE ADS. 


If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficial 
to you. There is no better time than the present to advertise. 
Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 


WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 


you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
itis a e 
GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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WANTED-—-FOREMAN 


With experience and reference for dressed lumber shed 








Address . ELIAS & BRO., INC,” 
No. 965 Elk St., Buffais, N, y, 
meget 
WANTED—FOREMAN 
Cutting department, thoroughly experienced in handling 


men and in operation‘of machines and cutting hard and goff 

woods for general planing mill and odd work.  leferences 

and past experience must accompany application. Address 
AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


eS 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For small Retail Lumber Yard. Must be salesman, book. 
keeper and all around man; $75; good country; small yi. 
lage central north Indiana. References required. 
Address “T, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Immediately for mill in Louisiana. Must know Cypress well, 
Address “T, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN, 











WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH THOROUGH 
Knowledge of office work. Sawmill located in Kemper County, 
Mississippi. Man employed will have office work and smalj 
commissary to look after. Reference required with first letter, 

ddress T. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBDRMAY, 





YOUNG MAN WITH RETAIL LUMBER 
Office experience, able to run typewriter. State fully experi- 
ence and salary expected. References. 
ACME LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich, 


WANTED-—INVOICE CLERK AND 
Office assistant. Young man, unmarried, quick at billing with 
typewriter. Accurate with figures. Low salary to start, 


Address. 
WAUSAU SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, Laurel, Miss 
WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND YARD MAN 


With lumber experience, good opportunity for the right man, 
References required. he 
LOCK BOX 516, Covington, Ind, 


WANT THOROUGHLY COMPETENT OPERATIVE 
Superintendent for pine board band mill with daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. Location in healthy town, with good church 
and.school facilities. References required. 

dress “S. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














GERMAN YARD MANAGER & SECOND MAN 
Are desired for private yard. Must be good bookkeeper, 
Interest in business allowed if desired by right man, 

Address A. VOIGT, R. R. 3, St. Cloud, Minn, 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For North Carolina Pine Mill. Must be capable of handling 
lumber from saw mill to car. Must understand labor ani 
how to handle to best advantage to keep down expenses, No 
loafer need apply. Address 

“PLANING MILL,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Sash and Door Estimator on Country Lists. State age ani 
salary wanted. References required. 

Address “Pp, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR ON SASH 
Doors, Millwork, etc. None but practical experienced Esti- 
mator need apply 

NOELKE-LYON MANUFACTURING CO., Burlington, Iowa 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 

Address “FY, 118,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8— to 12x20—40. Weigit 
of lumber, shingles, ‘lath, different log scales ete. Twenty: 
five cents a copy. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS COMMISSION , 
Connections in Chicago and other large cities of central tefl: 
tory, also Canada, who can command business with the rall- 
roads, car companies, large industrial plants and large col 
tracting firms. We are large manufacturers and wholesale!s 
of long and short leaf yellow pine. Connections to handle 
our account exclusively to this trade. In Chicago, prefer 
man who can devote entire time to our interests, certainly 
must represent us exclusively in yellow pine. Please give 
comprehensive information in first letter. 

dress “T, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMEN. 

Wanted by a Large Jobber interested in Wis., Minn., Idaho 
and Oregon White Pine Mills high class White Pine Sales 
men with established trade in Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, South 
Bend and Northern Indiana, Peoria and Central [llinois 
Must have acquaintance and confidence of Retail yard trade, 
Planing Mills, and Manufacturing Consumers. Liberal Coll: 


missions. 
“S, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Address 


WANTED-—BY MANUFACTURER 
A good North Carolina pine and hardwood lumber salesmal, 
one familiar with eastern trade. Give references and salal! 
expected in first letter. 
Address “T, 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








_ 


WANTED—ONE FIRST CLASS : 
Lumber salesman with sufficient ideas and information t 
successfully solicit special trade and large buyers. x 
ddress “T, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
spammer 


WANTED. WOULD LIKE TO ARRANGE 
With responsible traveling salesman covering Northern Il. 
nois and Southern Illinois to sell Pacific Coast Lumber am 
Shingles as a side line, on a commission basis. Address 
“WEST COAST,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of, tht 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise, 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we ten 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny ® 
two. Write at once. tll 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
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